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Your Choice 
of Six Styles 


Don’t store hard-won crops Bverterste 


Smooth-Surfaced Roofing 


eoenamrticn A roll fi f b d fi 
under leaky roofs cal roofing of ese arade cooing 


proofing material. Made in medium 
and heavy weights. Tough, pliable, 


Look to your roofs now—before winter rains and snowscome = 374, Re#yy_ eighth. Tough, pliable; 


storming across your fields. 


Poor thrift, isn’t it, to leave «sv t lay. 


expensive implements and hard-won crops stored under leak wes 
P Pp Pp ed under lea y Mineral-Surfaced Roofing 
roo[rs u as su 1 unc rl Oo ake eve IULIGINg on A beautiful and enduring roll roof- 
fs? Just as surely it’s sound thrift to mak ry building _ A beautiful and enduring f 
the farm tight and dry against the attacks of winter weather. blue-black. “Popular for bungalows, 
garages, farm buildings. 
Replace worh-out old roofs with roofs that last—Barrett Everlastic Giant Shingles 
Roofs. Sixty-six years of experience have taught The Barrett pablandsome enough for the expensive 
Company how to make roofings that are staunchly durable. farm house or cottage. Mineral-sur- 
“ 2 faced in beautiful shades of red, green, 
Barrett Roofings meet every requirement of a good roof: hoe 
/ igi . 2 ‘ 
(1) Lastingly weathertight. No rot—no rust. Everlastic Single Shingles 
Identical in sh ith Gi 
(2) Soundly economical, they’re low in first cost— Ghlagies but mee. quite 20 heavy. 


Mineral-surfaced in same beautiful 


lowest in cost per-year-of-service. a 


(3) Free from- maintenance expense —they never 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles 


Four shingles to a strip. Mineral- 


need painting or Staining. surfaced in beautiful shades of red, 
green, or blue-black. Two sizes—10 
(4) Highly fire-resistant, they’re a sure safeguard or 123% inches deep, both 32 inches 
long, providing two or three-ply roof. 
against flying sparks and embers. This is doubly mcinieehi 
important to the man living far from a good fire Octagonal Strip Shingles 


department. 


The newest mineral-surfaced strip 
shingle. Colors: red, green, or blue- 
black. Can be laid in novel designs 


Call on the nearest Barrett dealer. Ask to see Barrett py Snterchanging color strips, 
Roofings. (Leading lumber, building supply and hardware 


merchants carry them.) 


There’s a Barrett Roofing that’s MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


definitely right for any building on your farm. 





ROOFINGS 





THE BARRETT COMPANY, 
40 Rector St., New York 


Please send me free literature describing roofing 
suitable for the building (or buildings) checked. 
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Our Editorial Plan 


We publish The Farm Journal for Our Folks. 
Our Folks, now numbering more than five 
million, are all those into whose homes the 
paper goes—father, mother, son, daughter— 
all the members of the household, dwellers 
on farms and in villages throughout the 
land. Our first care is that its pages 
honest and pure, and full of sunshine and 
hope; that it may ever help and never ha: 
those who read it; and a@ source of in- 
formation, profit, comfort and encourage- 
ment to all. 

The Farm Journal is 4 years for $1.00; to 
new subscribers on trial, two years for fifty 
cents, and one year for twenty-five cents; 
to subscribers in Philadelphia, Canada and 
foreign countries, 2 years for $1.00. 
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Fair Play 


We believe that all the advertisements in 
this paper are trustworthy. To prove our 
faith vere we will make good to actual 
subscril any loss sustained by trusting 
advertisers who prove to be deliberate swind- ‘ 
lers. Just as we can not guarantee a pig’s 
tail to curl in any particular direction, so we 
shall not attempt to adjust trifling disputes 
between subscribers and honorable business 
men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. 

In writing go advertisers, write as you 
would be written to, in the spirit of fair 
play. Always say, “I saw your advertise- 
ment in The Farm Journal.” This will secure 
prompt and careful attention to your order. 





Published Monthly by WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY, Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa., CHARLES F. JENKINS, President 
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The Safest Way 


INCE The Farm Journal is one of the 
S few farm papers which stops short when 
the time runs out, it’s a very good 
scheme to get your renewal in ahead of time. 
Those who do not, often find themselves 
without one or two of the wonderful big 
winter numbers; twice last winter we ran 
out of the current issue, and renewal sub- 
scribers had to miss it because they were late. 
Now we want you to guard against that 
kind of trouble, so just check up the expira- 
tion date on the little address label on the 
cover of this issue. If it says ‘‘D24” or 
“*M25,”’ it shows that your subscription runs 
out soon. Somewhere in this issue is an 
easy-to-use Order Blank, all nicely decorated 
in orange and black. All you have to do is 
fill in your name and address, fold a dollar 
bill inside, slip in an envelope addressed to 
The Farm Journal and mail, and it’s off your 
mind for another four years. 

Incidentally, how about giving The Farm 
Journal a little boost among your friends, if 
your own subscription does not expire till 
later? You won’t have to do much; just 
show a copy, say how much you like it, and 
usually you'll get a dollar quick. Write the 
new subscribers’ names and addresses on the 
back of the blank, and send the money with 
yours. If you can send two or three new ones 
there is a nice present for your trouble, for 
the asking. 


Pools and Christmas Gifts 


Every grain co-operative in the United States 
is laboring under the disadvantage of con- 
trolling only a very small part of the crop. 
The Northwest Wheat Growers, for example, 
suspended operations this year largely be- 
cause they could get only about 15 per cent 
of the wheat under contract. No state pool 
in this country controls a third of the whéat 
crop. 

In Canada they do things more efficiently 
in many ways, and this is illustrated in the 
formation of the three new Western Canada 








: t@ Entered as Second-class matter in ac- 
‘2 cordance with the Postal Laws, at the Post- 
i offices at Philadelphia, Pa., Lima, Ohio, 
St. Louis, Mo., and La Crosse, Wis. 











wheat pools, which will handle this year 
perhaps half of the 1924 crop. An interestiug 
new article by Malcolm C. Cutting gives the 
details of this big new enterprise. 

Speaking of pools, George M. Rommel will 
write in December on another kind—the wool 
pools and their efforts to put wool produc- 
tion back on a paying basis. There is some 
interesting new evidence as to their progress. 

Next month we will also print the last of 
four articles by George A. Whipple on the 
tree question. This one takes up the subject 
of insurance on trees and taxation of timber 
land—two very important problems to any 
one who has standing timber, or trees of any 
class, for that matter. 

Besides the above, there will be an interest- 
ing new radio article for radioites; the second 
instalment of Edwin,L. Sabin’s absorbing 
new serial story, ‘‘The Striking Snake’’; two 
Christmas Gift articles, one on needlework 
and the other “gifts from left-overs’’; a new 
article on guineas; and all these: 

“Saving Fuel and Doctor Bills.” 

‘Weaving Rugs and Carpets.”’ 

“Silage-Ice Exchange.” 

*‘Chicken Cholera~”’ 

‘“‘Does Public Health Nursing Pay?” 

“Christmas Dainties.”’ 

‘‘Landscaping Your Lawn.”’ 

Wile’s Washington Observations. 

“Flagging Animal Diseases.”’ 

“Is Goiter a Regional Disease?” 

Of course this isn’t all—only a few of the 
longer articles. But even in these few there 
will be at least two or three that will interest 
you, without doubt. 

The December cover will please you, too. 
W. H. Wolf is the artist—the first painting 
he has made for us—and we know everybody 
will like it. 


——_-- > ——— 


Do you like 8. G. Phillips’s election picture 
on the cover? The citizen in the red shirt 
sleeves is certainly delighted with the way 
things are going. Hope he didn’t do his 
voting, as well as his listening, by radio. 

By the way, ‘‘Smith, the People’s Choice,” 
has nothing to do with Governor Al Smith 
of New York. Empire State folks who don’t 
like their governor will please not get excited 
and accuse The Farm Journal of playing 
politics. The picture was painted long 
before Al decided to run again this year. 
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Guarantee to Subscribers 


Realizing that persons unacquainted with 
The Farm Journal may hesitate to subscribe 
and pay for several years in advance, we 
guarantee: 

(1) That within three months after paying 
for The Farm Journal any subscriber may no- 
tify us to stop the paper, and the full amount 
paid for the subscription will be refunded. 

(2) That after three months any subscriber 
may order the paper discontinued for any 
reason, or for NO reason, and the unused pro- 
portion of the amount paid will be refunded. 





“What would you do,” asked Uncle Bill, “‘if 
you stood at the root of a tree with your foot 
on the head of a live rattlesnake, a panther was 
crouching on a branch above ready to spring, 
and you saw a wild Indian running at you with 
uplifted tomahawk?” 

“I should wake right up.”” That is just another 
case where it pays to be wide awake. The Farm 
Journal understands it thoroughly, which is why 
you will find no drowsy, sleepy-head reading in 

this magazine 
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You Know IN ADVANCE 


Dodge Brothers Dealers realize that a car’s 
good performance is no longer the sole basis 
of an owner’s good will. 


It is equally essential that dealers give 
good service. 


es 
idan 


Because of this, they employ the Flat Rate 
Service System, which insures accurate 
work at a fair, predetermined price. 


When you leave your car with a Dodge 
Brothers Dealer for service you know just 
what work will be done, when it will be 
firlished and what it will cost. There are no 
unpleasant surprises in your bill. 


ee ee a ae 


You know in advance: 


Donvsce BrotTHEeERS DETROIT 


Dopnsce Brotwers (CANADA) LIMITED 
WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO 





Rese aQawrwono serra mm 
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“When the frost is on the pumpkin 

And the fodder’s in the shock, 

Then unto the country bumpkin 
All the politicians flock. 

Then it’s ‘honest hand of labor,’ 
And it’s ‘pillar of the state,’ 

With a ‘don’t forget me neighbor, 
I’m again a candidate.’ 

And it’s ‘bless the farming people,’ 
And it’s ‘put it there, old sock!’— 

When the frost is on the pumpkin 
And the fodder’s in the shock.”’ 


UTTINGS of privet for hedges are made 
of one-year-old wood in November. 
The cuttings are made five or six 
inches long. The leaves are stri _ off and 
the cuttings tied in small ‘wet es. These 
are buried, tops up, over winter. In the 
a before saat starts they should be 
— in rich, mellow land. Some folks 
andle rose cuttings in much the same way. 


Timber cut in late 


MEDD i) oh 





If your lawn needs fertilizing, put on some 
very fine, well-rotted manure soon after the 
ground freezes in fall. Let it lie on the lawn 
all winter, and rake it off in the spring as 
soon as active growth takes place. Be sure 
to use well-rotted manure, because fresh 
manure is likely to heat and kill the grass 
roots. 


The ice-house should have no floor other 
than a foot or two of stone—boulders at the 
bottom grading up to small stone or cinders 
at the top. On top of this should be placed 
one foot of sawdust. The walls may be 
single boarded, but are best sheathed inside 
and out, leaving an air space the width of 
the studding. At least a foot of sawdust 
should be placed between the ice and the 
walls. The roof should contain a ventilator 
and two windows to draw off the heat from 
over the ice. The opening for filling should 
either be continuous or consist of a series 
of doors one above the other. By using a 
wooden slide or gangway incline from the 











ground to the ice-level, filling is easily ac- 
complished with a horse, a pulley, and a 
length of rope with a noose at one end to 
put around the cake of ice. 


An alfalfa field should never be closely 
pastured late in the fall; neither should the 
last cutting of the season be taken off so 
late that there is no chance for a growth, 
sufficient to catch the snow, to develo 
before the winter sets in. A substantial fall 
growth, anywhere from eight to twelve 
inches, ought always to be left as a winter 
protection. 


Going to use your tractor this winter? If 
not, take your battery to a storage station. 
But if you are going to need your tractor 
during the winter, running it every two or 
three weeks will keep the battery in good 
shape—a half-charged battery will not 
freeze at zero. S. 


Forcing bulbs should be potted or planted 
in flats of soil as soon as received. Then 
place them in a cool, 
dark, moist, but well 








fall and winter sea- 
sons more slowly and 
with less checking a 
than during’ the 
hot summer months. 
When proper storage 
or handling is im- 
practicable, winter’ 
cutting is best. Fungi 
and insects do not 
attack wood out-of- 
doors in cold weather, 
and by the time 
warm weather arrives 
the wood is partly 
seasoned and less sus- 
ceptible to attack. It 
is for this reason that 
winter cutting is ad- 
vantageous, and not 
on account of a 
smaller amount of 
moisture or sap in 
the wood in winter, 
as the popular belief 
has it. Nor does 
there seem to be 
much to the moon 
theory. 





With six horses 
for power and a team 
of mules drawing the 
corn wagon, Herman 
Schulzkump, Cum- 
ing county, Nebr., 
husked eight loads 





The man who is delayed in corn-husking finds a tractor and husker just what 
he needs to catch up. Five or six, or even ten acres is a day’s work 


ventilated cellar for 
six or eight weeks be- 
fore bringing into the 
light. This is neces- 
sary to develop roots 
before the bulb is 
forced into bloom. 
The strength and 
beauty of the flowers 
will depend quite 
largely upon the 
amount of roots 
prgduced while in 
storage. The plants, 
wher removed from 
the cellar, should be 
brought into full sun- 
light gradually. A 








Peter Schebler, Indiana, crushes about 15 tons of limestone daily with this crusher. 
There are 183 acres in Peter’s farm and he has limed a large share of it. 
on in the fall, two tons per acre 


few bulbs planted 
now will make the 
living-room look 
mighty cheerful 
around Christmas or 
New Year’s day. Try 
a few this year. 





A water softener 
can be installed for 
less than it costs to 

+ in a big cistern. 

ou have a dee 
wel and no soft 
water, look this mat- 
ter up. 
seed corn 


will most likely be 
scarce next spring. 


Puts it 





(240 bushels) of corn 
each day last fall 
with a corn husking 
machine. His son 
unloaded the corn 
with an elevator, only 
about 20 minutes be- 
ing required for each 
load. Mr. Schulz- 
kump has been using 
this machine for six 
years. A better job 
of husking is always 
possible in the morn- 
ing, Herman says 
especially if there te 
n a heavy dew 





Not every farmer can 

ick good seed this 
all, but those who 
can might pick a few 
bushels extra—good 
seed corn, not just 
corn. 


‘The best corn in 
our section last sum- 
mer was planted on 
fall-plow ground; 
scarcely se of this 
was caught b ce 23 
Thus writes G. H.S., 
of Keokuk county, 
Iowa. Fall plowin 











during the night. The is also a good meth 

husker also works for killing — insects, 

well after a rain un- Crop experts say that a straw pr will soon pay for itself if used. This one, especially cut-worms, 
at Purdue farm, Indiana, is spreading straw on winter wheat. Rate, one ton per acre army ‘worms and 





less the ground is too 
soft. . 


oppers. 
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Victor products provide the finest 
and most complete musical service 


When you buy a Victrola and the first of a library of Victor Records, you possess 
the power to call upon the greatest talent of any part of the world at any time for 
virtually anything in music, without limitations of time, distance or program. 


A comparison of the listings in Victor Record catalogs, of the names of famous 
Victor artists, of the music which the Victrola and Victor Records produce with 
anything else available, shows how much only the Victor can give. | 


To admire the heroines of grand opera 
is to love Geraldine Farrar’s Victor 
Records. She has created a new Tosca, 
Carmen, Marguerite, Madame Butterfly, 
Mimi, Gilda, Violetta, Nedda, and many 
others. These characters live and move 
again for you in all their dramatic in- 
tensity, in this spirited soprano’s Victor 
Records, of which the following are 





















characteristic: J 
Michi iaiis tint te Double-faced 
t , 
FARRAR ig (Violin by Kreisler) son $2.50 g 
° ° Mignon—Connais tu le pays? “ 
Victor Artist (Violin by Kreisler) fi 
Annie Laurie 6112 2.00 PAS. t! 
Bonnie Sweet Bessie 5 . Victrola No. 100 # t] 
Madama Butterfly—Entrance of $150 
Cio-Cio-San 616 1.50 Mahogany, oak h 
Madama Butterfly—lIeri son salita or walnut fs 
tl 
cc 
These Victor Records have taken st 
captive the voice and the artistic qualities th 
that this young tenor possesses. Gigli’s m 
tenor rings from a vigorous, youthful 
soul in songs of pure beauty which may 
be freed at your command from these 
vc 
records: it. 
: Double-faced i of 
Serenade GRimpianto) ee ae vireo” Ju 
GIGLI Gioconda—Cielo e mar 643 1.50 Mahogany, eak 
Z . Pagliacci— Vesti la giubba or walnut th: 
Victor Artist Africana—O Paradiso! cise — "a 
Faust—Salve, dimora a hie 
» he 
——— it 
Only expert recording could hope to 7 be 
encompass the brilliance of such per- | on! 
formances as those of Heifetz. Double- s| an 
stoppings, harmonics, pizzicati, scatter Pal Cor 
from his flying bow in rapid profusion, bal ma 
a jeweled torrent. There are forty or ot = 
more records which this brilliant youth at vil 
has made. You may have many of them. at dhe 
You will not wish to deny yourself these: ay wor 
at 
Double-faced : : } 
Ave Maria (Schubert-Wilhelmj) ot was 
ie, ———— = = = $ 6152 $2.00 - 4 diti 
HEIFETZ Veloe Bluetec erg Hs ° Walnut, $2505 Ne 405 $290 aI ne 
. . ainut, ele c, g 
Victor Artist y ctdly-y ad } 6153 2.00 ¢ i] om 
ai cour 
ss : ‘ ; a a 
There is but one Victrola and that is made by the a not | 
Victor Company—look for these Victor trade marks BS | and 
' @ TRADE ro | long 
© P| belie 
Bi | with 
: back 
ecc a: a PA thin! 
Victor Talking Machine Oo Camden.N.J. 7 4.7 
Victor Talking Machine Co. of Canada. Ltd., Montreal into 
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High Farming at Elmwood 
By T. Webb 


EAR Mr. Editor: 
First let me thank you for sending 


the different lots of letters from Farm 
Journal readers expressing their sympathy 
at the deaths of Jacob and Harriet Biggle. 
I knew, of course, that the Judge and his 
gentle wife had made hosts of 


to whether the courts would enforce them, 
but the Judge insisted, saying that he knew 
what he was about, and that he was only 
putting in the will what would happen any- 
way. His idea was apparently to hurry 
me up! 

I forgot to say that in the legacy to my 
mother were also a few words of advice to 
her, saying that she was to stay at Elmwood 


over the fulfilment of that third condition. 
As a matter of fact, however, I am proud 
and glad to say that there is no trouble of 
any sort. It is almost a year since I suc- 
ceeded in reaching what they call “an 
understanding” with Miss Gladys Priest- 
man, whose name has appeared once or 

twice in these letters. 
Luckily, therefore, there is no question of 
my wanting to marry her to make 





friends in the many long years that 
they had figured in your pages 
through the Elmwood letters. I 
hardly supposed, though, that busy 
farmers and their wives would take 
the time to write their messages of 
condolence to a comparative young- 
ster and newcomer at Elmwood. I 
thank you and all kind friends for 
myself and my mother. 

While I am on personal affairs, I 
may as well explain the situation 
we are in, on your assurance that 
vour readers will take an interest in 
it. If not, please cut out this part 
of my letter. 

You remember, no doubt, that 
Judge Biggle several times told me 
that he expected to leave Elmwood 
Farm to me, having no relative of 
his own who would think of living 
here and caring for the old place as 
it should be cared for. His only 
brother was a New Yorker, and his 
only living relatives are nephews 
and nieces and their children and 
connections. Consequently, after 
making some small bequests to 
these relatives, and a good-sized 
one to my mother, Judge Biggle’s 
will left most of his estate to 
charities and education, and Elm- 
wood Farm and all its equipment to me. 

You will be surprised, Mr. Editor, as I 
was, to know that this legacy to me was con- 
ditional on three things. And while I have 
read of such conditions in books and the 
movies, and once in awhile have seen them 
in newspapers, I never expected to en- 
counter them in my own case. 

The first two were that Elmwood should 
not be sold during the lifetime of my mother, 
and that she should have her home there as 
long as she so desired. The third was, 
believe it or not, that I was to be married 
within & year, or Elmwood was to be thrown 
back into the general estate. What do you 
think of that? 

The lawyer tells me that he tried to get 
Jacob Biggle not to put these conditions 
into his will, as there is some question as 





NOW YOU FOLKS 
STAND BACK, AND 


AND GET A PAIL 
OF WATER!! 
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sure of Elmwood Farm, which 
might have come up if the affair 
had not been settled long before we 
knew of the provision in Judge 
Biggle’s will. My Miss Gladys is a 
sensible girl, but no girl of any 
spirit would be willing to have it 
said of her that she was proposed 
to under such circunistances. 

This letter has spun itself out 
longer than I expected, Mr. Editor, 
so I will close at this point. We are 
hoping to be married after Christ- 
mas, probably in January, and I am 
hereby extending you an advance 
invitation to be present. I would 
invite Mr. Shoffner and Mr. Kirk- 
patrick and your whole office force 
and all your twelve hundred thous- 
and readers too, if I could get them 
into the church. That is the way I 
feel about it. T. Webb. 








The Farm Journal Says: 


Some men who didn’¢ invest in oil 
stock sunk their money in hair-pin 
factories. yw 


A young lover in Iowa paid $40 














as long as she wished, but suggesting that 
in case I got married, it might be better for 
her to give up the house to us newlyweds, 
for a time at least. In spite of our sadness, 
we had to smile at this part of the will 
when it was read to us—it was so exactly 
like Jacob Biggle. 

Well, that is the situation, and anybody 
can see that I might be in a peck of trouble 





John Schultz’s son Henry got a new five- 
tube radio set, so John gave the old single- 
tube set to Peter Tumbledown. No aerial 
went with it, so Peter hitched it up-to a bed- 
spring, and got pretty good results until his 
batteries ran down. Both the radio shops in 
town sell for cash only, so Peter is kind of up 
against it until he can sell some of his soft 
corn—if he ever can. 


for a locomotive to run him 35 
miles to see his girl, and when he 
got there the family bulldog ran him two 
miles and didn’t charge him a cent, Cor- 
porations have no souls. 
» & 
Well, it’s about all over but the alibis. 
» & 
The man who votes the straight ticket 
must vote for a good many crooks. 
» & 
Truth is mighty, but cheese is miteyer. 
» & 
Most congressmen bank heavily on the 
belief that folks have short memories. 
» & 
Sometimes we think children were better 
mannered when parents knew less about 
psychology and more about apple sprouts. 
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What Killed the Co-Op? 


C—O By A.W. McKay 











PPROXIMATELY 12,500 farmers’ een s 
organizations in the United States . 
have survived the diseases of 
infancy, thrown off some severe ecpnomic colic, and at this moment 
for the most part are enjoying excellent health. A comparatively 
small proportion, however, have not been so lucky. 
The Department of Agriculture has records of about 1,100 
organizations that have “ceased to function” during the eleven 
ears, 1913-1923. These records are not complete, of course. 
But members and officers of an unsuccessful co-operative have a 
natural desire to forget the unfortunate venture as — as 
ible. The inquisitive investigator must dig long and earnestly 
fore he is able to unearth its skeleton. However, it seems pretty 
certain that co-operatives fail in about the same proportion as 
other business concerns, and for about the same reasons. 


“Failing” Means Loss 


A failure, as defined by Bradstreet, “must involve some loss to 
creditors.”’ According to this definition, by no means all of the 
1,100 defunct co-operatives were failures. The majority “faded 
out.” Ina typical instance, the volume of business slowly dwindled, 
the enthusiasm of the members waned, 
some of the leaders retired from 


oes — all may contribute to make the 
* usiness of the co-operative insufficient. 
More often than not such a condition 
means that the co-operative was organized without figuring on 
the business available, present marketing facilities, the functions 
the association should perform, or the services it might render. 

A Kansas co-operative creamery was organized in 1915 by a 
group of men who believed that the district was sure to become an 
important dairy section. They did not stop to consider the fact 
that the farmers were inexperienced in the dairy business, and that 
market outlets were uncertain. The creamery struggled along 
for three years, then went out of business with a loss of $3,500 to 
its stockholders. Its business never exceeded $20,000 annually. 

“In my opinion,” the Secretary reports, “the company failed 
mainly because the farmers of that community were not dairymen, 
nor determined to become dairymen. Had enough cows been 
milked there I think the creamery would have succeeded. I also 
think it was a mistake for the farmers to build this creamery 
before they were assured that more cows would be milked in 
the community.’”’ Cows should come first, then the creamery. 

A potato association in the Middle West operated for one year, 
sold $2,000 worth of potatoes an 
dropped $5,000 in the process. Much 





farming, and the enterprise was finally 
liquidated without loss to any one. 
Other associations have given way to 
larger and better organized co-opera- 
tives. Still others have gone out of 
business because of changes in market 
conditions, or because there have been 
changes in the farming practises of the 
community. 

Out of the 1,100 organizations out of 
business, 170 were found whose stock- 
holders, directors or creditors suffered 
an actual cash loss. This number does 
not represent the total number of co- 
operative failures in the United States 
for the eleven years we are talking 
about; it is no doubt considerably 
short of the total. But 170 failures are 
enough to give us a pretty good line on 
what killed them. 

Before we leave the 1,100 organiza- 


available figures show? 


was it? 





Did you know that there are eight or ten times 
as many co-operative organizations living as 
there are dead, or at least as far as the best 


Think that over, Mr. Farmer-Who-Doesn’t- 
Believe-in-Co-Operation. You too, Mr. Farmer- 
Who-Was-a-Member-of-One-of-the-Dead-Ones. 
Something killed your co-op, as something killed 
1,100 others between 1913 and 1923. What 


A. W. McKay, who writes this article, is 
thoroughly familiar with co-operative associa- 
tions, dead and alive, and we recommend his 
analysis and conclusions particularly to those 
who think that co-operation won’t work, and is 
on the skids. ‘Co-operatives do not fail because 
they are co-operatives,”” says Mr. McKay. 
“They fail for precisely the same business reasons 
that cause 25,000 or so ordinary business con- 
cerns to fail every year.” 


of the loss was due to the efforts of 
the manager to justify the faith of the 
members in the magic properties of 
co-operation. « 

In the words of an ex-member of 
this association, “It went out of busi- 
ness, in my opinion, due in part to poor 
management, and also cause its 
members expected the impossible from 
it. They expected higher prices than 
the market warranted, and the officials 
had poor enough judgment to try and 
pay accordingly.” 


Bad Management Killed Many 


The second principal cause of failure 
among co-operative organizations, ‘‘in- 
competent management,’ is one that 
can be controlled only by eternal 
vigilance on the part of all the mem- 
bers, and most especially on the part 
of the directors who are sup to 








tions, described by the milder term, 
“out of business,” a few facts regarding 
them will be enlightening to the beginners in co-operation. 

Almost 60 per cent were less than five years old when they sus- 

nded operations. Sixty-five per cent did an annual business of 
ue than $50,000. Practically 50 per cent did a business of less 
than $25,000 each year. Compare these percentages with the 
active co-operatives, among which 50 per cent of the creameries 
and fruit and vegetable associations did a business of less than 
$80,000 in 1923; about 50 per cent of the grain associations did a 
business of less than $140,000. 

Little Ones Die . 

Another comparison of the out-of-business organizations with 
the live ones shows that only 3.4 per cent of the former had an 
annual business greater than $300,000, while 5.2 per cent of the 
active creameries, 11 per cent of the grain associations and 17.6 
per cent of the fruit and vegetable organizations exceeded this 
amount in 1923. The typical co-operative to go out of business 
between 1913 and 1923 was considerably smaller, therefore, than 
the oe one i nee organizations ‘that are now active. Size has 
something to do with it. 

The 170 organizations that failed and lost money were a little 
larger than the rest of the 1,100 “out of business,” although well 
below the active associations. Half of them did a business of less 
than $38,000 annually. If a few more figures will be ogee it 
pow be said that these 170 failures dropped the sum of $3,733,000. 
Only $915,000 of this amount was lost by creditors of the organi- 
zations; the remainder was loss to members of their invested 
capital, losses to directors or officers who had endorsed the notes 
of the associations, and a small amount represents members’ 
products for which payment was never made. c 

The loss of the smaller associations (those below $38,000) was 
47.2 per cent of their annual business; that of the larger 50 per 
cent was 17.8 per cent of the value of their annual business. 

There is no question about it—“insufficient business” was one 
of the causes of the failure of co-operative organizations. About 
one-third of the reports received on dead organizations mentioned 


this factor. 

sae ol eee ine of capootins ae 
cause. capital, poor managemen support by the 
members, actual inability of the community to support the enter- 
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supervise the business. More than 55 
per cent of the co-operative failures were due in part or wholly to 
poor management, according to the post-mortem reports. A few 
examples of the effect of bad management will serve to illustrate 
the importance of this factor. 

A co-operative grain company in one of the Pacific Coast states 
was organized in 1911, and did a successful business for a number 
of years. A change in management was made about the time the 
prices of all farm products began to advance. The conservative 
policies of the old manager did not satisfy the new crowd. They 
wished to do a big business in a big way, and right away certain 
weaknesses began to creep in. .Credit was extended to doubtful 
risks, heavy loans at high rates of interest were carried by the 
association, operating expenses were not checked up with the 
same care as in the past. The association failed in 1921 with total 
losses of over $30,000. 

“Due to crop failures,”’ a man who had followed this association 
throughout its career reported, ‘outstanding accounts accumulated. 
When at the 1920 harvest wheat sold for around $2 a bushel, the 
manager shipped this wheat on consignment to millers, and drew 
advances on same to the extent of 75 per cent of its market value. 
He in turn advanced some of this money to farmers to enable them 
to hold their wheat for an advance in price. When wheat dropped 
he was unwilling to liquidate and was finally compelled to let go 
at the bottom of the market.” 


Directors Did Not Direct 


A Northwest farmers’ elevator failed after seven years’ operation 
with a loss to its stockholders of $15,000. Dishonesty on the part 
of the manager was alleged, but the real trouble was that the 
directors did not keep in touch with the operations of the enter- 
prise for which they were supposed to be responsible. The story, 
as told by one of the directors, follows: 

‘“‘Mismanagement and gross misrepresentation to the stock- 
holders and directors were the causes of the heavy losses thé share- 
holders sustained and forced the company out of business. Espe- 
cially the manager who had been employed by the company during 
the two years caused the company great losses by 
unreasonable credit and by cheating the 
stealing whatever he could... . . It was found that two carl 

Continued on page 91 
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When the White Slave Does Your Work 
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Lewis Edwin Theiss CE 

















ten cents in an hour, your time is 


A dairyman friend of mine supplies 





[' you create value to the extent of oC: 
On 


worth ten cents an hour, and no 
more. If you create 100 cents’ worth in an hour, you are worth 
$1 an hour. If you want to receive $2 an hour, you will have to 
learn to produce two dollars’ worth of value in an hour. Artificial 
regulations sometimes alter this situation temporarily—but only 
temporarily. In the long run, time is worth what you make it, 
and only what you make it. 

For many years the city worker has had a helper that has made 
his time worth more than it would have been without that helper, 
because he can accomplish so much more in an hour. That helper 
is mechanical power. Tomorrow it will be altogether electric 
power. The city worker has taken advantage of this power, and 
employed this slave to help him produce. The farmer has, until 
recently, kept on working Brewd with his bare hands. The fact 
that he could hardly do otherwise does not change the fact. He 
has pitted his man-power against the city’s man-power plus 
mechanical power. It is no wonder that the farmer has lost out. 
A man with his bare hands is no match for another man backed 
by the power of a Niagara. 

In the age that is just ahead, I think the farmer is going to 
alter all this. He is going to demand a fair deal. He is going to 
have his share of power. He is going to put himself on a par with 
the city man by getting possession of the same slave, electricity. 
When he does, his income will increase, he will be far less of a 
drudge and far more of a creative worker, and his standard of life 
will rise much higher. The white slave, electricity, is destined to 
bring untold happiness to the people on the farms. 


Electricity for Women Folks 


In a home where kerosene lamps are used, much time is taken 
for filling, trimming, and cleaning them. If the housewife spends 
15 minutes a day, her total yearly expenditure of time is about 
91 hours. That makes almost eleven and a half days of eight 
hours each. The modern woman with electric lights, therefore, 
has the advantage of her sister to the extent of eleven days each 


year. 

What is Monday like in your house? Most likely the washer- 
woman spends an hour or two toiling over a foaming tub. The 
kitchen is offensive with the steam from boiled soiled clothes. 
Dinner is poor and scanty. The modern woman with an electric 
washer is relieved of nearly all that drudgery, and her family is 
spared the unpleasant features that accompany wash-day. The 
housewife now goes cheerfully about her work, while her white 
slave, electricity, cleans the clothes. She saves perhaps another 
hundred hours a year. 

Another of the tasks that make women old is the pumping and 
carrying of water. Town dwellers long ago got rid of those tasks, 
but too many farm women still have them to do. On my own 
farm we obtain water from elevated springs by gravity. A few of 
our neighbors have installed electric plants, which pump their 
water. But on farms all about us women are still lugging water. 
Where homes have proper water systems, a turn of the faucet 
gives the housewife all the water she needs, upstairs or down, 


cold or hot. 
Siz Weeks a Year Lost 


I suspect a hundred hours a year carrying water is too small an 
estimate. But ee we say that in these three operations, 
washing, providing light, and getting water, a woman saves 300 
hours a year, throu the use of electricity. That means 37% 
days of eight hours each, or more than six weeks of six days each. 
A woman’s time is worth just as much as a man’s. So we see what 
women hive been contributing to the welfare of the home in jobs 
that pass almost unnoticed. 

en we reach the point where we use electricity generally, the 
drudgery and the jobs that formerly aged men and women pre- 
maturely will be saddled on the white slave, electricity. There 
will always be work enough for every man and woman to do; 
but men and women will have more time to do the things they want 
to do. It won’t be necessary to put so much time into the mere 
mechanics of living. The farmer can milk his cows quicker and 
more easily. Instead of laboriously turning a cream separator 
handle minute after minute, he will press a button and go about 
some other job until the cream is separated. That is the sort of 
work electricity can do better than a man. It is necessary work, 
but it is drudgery, and had better be done by mechanical power. 
Life is too ious to spend it turning a crank. 

We have ardl yet the true conception of the part 
city is to play in human betterment. Electric lighting has 
een commofiplace. Electric suction cleaners are now well 

established. Electric irons are common. Electric sewing-ma- 

are no lo rarities. The percolator, the toaster, the 

washer, all electri are now in wide use. The electric pump is 
blessings imaginable for farm dwellers. 


= cream to ice-cream makers. Originally 

he separated this by hand, then with a 
steam-engine, and next with a gasoline engine. All these methods 
annoyed him, took his time. Now he has electric power. He does 
not have to bother with fire or gasoline. He touches a button 
and his separator begins to turn. He saves hours of time and 
is relieved of bother and worry. 

The other day I visited a neighboring dairy where they were 
milking 100 Holsteins. Two or three men were doing the job and 
doing it quickly. To milk one of those cows by hand would prob- 
ably require five to ten minutes. If we allow six minutes, though 
it probably took more time, one man could milk by hand ten cows 
in an hour, or the entire herd in ten hours. Ten men would be 
needed to milk them,in an hour. The use of electricity made all 
the difference for the dairyman between profit and no profit or 
a probable loss. He was getting the equivalent of several men’s 
work at a trifling cost for electricity. 


Things That Are Coming 


These are all things of the present. Any farm with connections 
to a power line can have them right away. But that is not, in all 
probability, anything like the possible use of power that we will 
see before many years. 

Electric heating will not be one of the first, for it competes with 
cheap coal and cheaper wood. But electric heaters will come 
eventually.. Where current can be had cheaply, they are already 
popular. Think of the drudgery they will easier B cutting of 
trees, the hauling of logs, the sawing and splitting of wood, or the 
hauling of coal and the handling of the ashes. Electricity certainly 
is a drudgery chaser. 

There will be important changes in the barn—bright lights 
everywhere, water pumped for the animals, electric curriers and 
clippers to clean and clip the horses, electric hoists to lift the hay 
into the mows, and electric curing implements to cure the hay in 
the mows, as is now being done in England. The farmer will save 
much time by raking up his grass the moment it is cut, and piling 
it at once in the mow, where electricity will not only. cure it, but 
at the same time make it more nutritious hay. Showers will mean 
nothing at haying time. 


Power for All Purposes 


When we want to shred fodder at our own farm, we have to haul 
our gasoline engine from the shed to the barn door and level it. 
Then we have to get it to run. On a cold winter morning it may 
take an hour to start it. We will have an electric shredder. And 
there will be the electric silo filler and silage cutter, and the thresh- 
ing-machine run by electricity. Threshing in our part of the 
country always means a trip or two to town in preparation, no 
matter how bad the roads are or how pressed one is for time. For 
the threshermen must have either coal or oil for fuel and the farmer 
must supply it. If you do not supply it, you get no threshing 
done. In the future, the thresherman may come when he will. 
He will plug his feed wire into an outlet and begin to thresh. That 
is all there will be to it. Again the farmer will have saved hours. 
The tool house, in those electric days to come, will be a real 
machine-shop. The grindstone, the drill, the soldering iron, the 
welder, all will be operated by electricity. The circular saw will 
turn, the corn will be shelled, and the feed ground by the same 
power. The hen-house will be lighted, too, to increase winter 
ey nF Probably the eggs will be hatched and the chic 
roodered by electric current. 


Even Electrical Farming, Perhaps 


Implements for tilling the fields will be devised that will run by 
electricity. Electricity now moves railway trains, trolley-cars, 
and the ponderous machines in great mills. It can turn or operate 
any implement on the farm. It can move the tractor that will pull 
plow and harrow and seeding drill and harvester. It may do even 
more. The other day an electrical engineer was telling me about 
his idea for an electric plow that should plow a field by itself. I 
asked him how such a plow could turn the corners. He said 
there wouldn’t be any corners; that the plow would run in an 
ever-widening circle. ; 

Maybe such a plow couldn’t be made. Maybe it wouldn’t be 
practicable if it could be made. But hard-headed men are thinkin; 
about such things. We once laughed at the idea of talking thro 
a wire, or flying through the air, or fy reap ve under the sea, but 
the telephone and the airplane and the submarine are all prac- 
ticable realities today, to say os tary the greater marvel, the 
radio. We probably do not begin to have all the implements for 
farming that we shall some day have. We do not yet begin to 
have as many electrical devices for farming as have been per- 
fected for use in other lines of work, But we shall have them. 
They merely await the electrification of the farms, the coming of 
the necessary power. And that is coming in the very near future. 

































































‘policy would not be necessary 
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Dairymen’s League Certificates 





By George 








M. Rommel ES 





more than 





a of quite a lot of the certificates 
a) $12,000,000 worth. The first big issue, 





Te E fundamental purpose of the ene 
Dairymen’s League Co-Operative & 
Association, Inc., is to control the 

fluid milk market of New York City. This is as it was in the 
beginning, is now and ever shall be so long as the League exists. 
Other things may come up now and then to divert the attention 
of the League officials, like the sale of condensed milk, the manu- 
facture of butter, the Committee of Fifteen, and soon. But every- 
thing impinges on selling Class 


Series “A,” is due May 1, 1927, and 
comes to $4,307,064.31. Series “B’’ comes due May 1, 1928, and 
amounts to $4,621,752.31, and Series ‘“‘C,”’ which was issued this 
year, stood at $2,537,319 on July 1 and must be paid on May 1, 
1929. Then there is the smaller lot issued before April 1, 1922, 
of which the amount on September 1, 1924, was $556,302.75. 

Some of these are subscription 





1 (fluid) milk in Manhattan 
Island and its environs. 
When the ‘‘embattled 
farmers’ who put the League 
where it is, were making their 
plans, several things stood out 
clearly. The first was that, in 
order to get anywhere in the 
New York milk market, the 
League had to put itself in a 
dominating position where no 
dealer or combination of 
dealers could budge it; it had 
to own shipping stations in 
the country and receiving 
stations in the city. That 
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certificates on which one-fifth 
of the principal is repaid each 
year. 
The Members Clip 6% 
Coupons 

~ Each certificate is dated April 
4 agar 1 of the year in which issued, 
and has five 6 per cent interest- 
bearing coupons attached, the 
first one being for 13 months, 
and the others for twelve 
months each, interest being 
mast payable on May 1. These 
coupons and the certificate 
itself are stamped with the 
name of the bank at which 














in lots of other places, but it 
was in New York. 


certificates are to be redeemed. 
The certificates may be bought 





The League had to be ready to 
go to the back door of the retail 
buyer of milk if it could not get 
a square deal from the distribu- 
tors. Then it had to stabilize 
the supply and keep off the 
market the surplus not needed for 
fluid purposes, and the plan was 
so big that the League had to as- 
sume the disposal of most of the 
New York surplus, for which it 
had to have plants throughout its 
territory to manufacture into ice- 
cream, butter, cheese and con- 
densed milk what was not wanted 
for fluid purposes in the city. 


Oh, Money, Money ! 


All that being settled, some 
money was needed. Where was 
the money coming from? 
Go to Wall Street for it? 
“Charmed, we’re sure,” the 
bankers would say, “but—” 
There was not going to be any 
“but.” The League’s sponsors 
said, “Our own members will put 
up the money. Then there will 
never be any question about who owns the Dairymen’s League. 
So in the contract which each League member signs is a pro- 
vision giving the League the right to withhold from the mem- 
ber’s monthly check as much money as may be needed for perma- 
nent capital—the famous Certificates of Indebtedness. At the 
close of the year one of these certificates, bearing 6 per cent 
interest and maturing in five years, is given each member, covering 
the amount of money withheld during the year for capital purposes. 
This plan went into effect on April 1, 1922, and there are now 
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One of the plants bought with funds secured by issuing 
Certificates. This is the wholesale distributing plant in Checks 
New York City 


Exterior and interior of the League’s movable milk plant, built for emergency use in case of fire or breakdown. 


: and sold, but they are not listed 
by on any stock exchange. The 
SS League deposits funds in banks 
6 in its territory in advance of in- 
terest dates, and interest has 
always been paid promptly. The 
certificates are promises of the 
League to pay at maturity the 
amount stated on the face. 

No feature of the League plan 
has been more severely criticized 
than the paragraph in the mem- 
ber’s contract authorizing the 
withdrawals for investment capi- 
tal—the certificates of indebted- 
ness. Yet League officials claim 
that it is the most vital part of 
the contract and that the New 
York milk dealers know it. Lack 
of capital with which to do busi- 
ness has sent more than one 
promising concern on the rocks; 
the Dairymen’s League will never 
face that difficulty. 


Holding Back the Milk 








The League can hold back the 
entire month’s milk check if necessary. Therefore, whenever the 
League finds itself in need of money, it knows just where to go to 
get it without going to the bank, and the loan does not have to 
be paid for five years. No wonder the League’s competitors see 
red at that and call the scheme “iniquitous.” 

The most that has ever been withheld in any one month for 
certificates of indebtedness was 20 cents per 100 pounds of milk 
shipped; that was during the first year of operation, and the 
average for that year was 16.8 cents. The next year the deductions 


The League aims to take all the milk of members all the time 
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were 13.8 cents and for the last year they were 10.5 cents. League 
officials do not believe that they will be more than the latter 
amount in future. ,In fact, as the volume of business increases, 
the amount deducted each month per 100 pounds of milk will 
decrease. It is also obvious that, 
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ing, which it could get easily, for a’.consideration, if its affairs 
were going well. The League proposes to do just that, without 
oing to the bankers and without charging for the consideration. 
hen the Series ‘‘A”’ certificates become due, the deductions for the 
year 1926-27 will have been sufficient 





if all dairymen in the New York 
milkshed were members of the 
League, the deductions for certifi- 
cates of indebtedness would be 
materially less in proportion. 


Ample Security for the 
Certificates 


The plants purchased and erected 
from these funds are, of course, 
security for the certificates of in- 
debtedness, but the League has .on 
hand enough cash, supplies and 





to pay the entire series and the 
money so obtained will be applied 
to the payment of the Series ‘‘A”’ 
certificates; the deductions for the 
year 1926-27 will be covered by a 
new series maturing May 1, 1932. 
By the end of the first five-year 
period, i. e., by April 1, 1927, League 
officials say, it will not be necessary 
to put much money into plants and 
the deductions for certificates of in- 
debtedness will be used to pay up 
previous issues. A revolving fund 
will thus be established of 6 per cent 





merchandise*to pay 52 per cent of 
all certificates of indebtedness out- 
standing. As a matter of fact, the 
accounts receivable (the money due 
at the end of the month for milk 
sold) are more than enough in them- 
selves to pay for any series of 
certificates. 

Last May the board of directors 
established a sinking fund to buy in 
10 per cent of the outstanding 
Series “A” certificates. The price 
offered was 95 and accrued interest, 
but only one-third of those available 
were actually offered. Apparently 
members who hold most of the cer- 
tificates which they can sell to the 





interest-bearing securities that will 
automatically retire each year the 
series then maturing. After April 1, 
1927, each member will get back in 
full what was deducted for certifi- 
cates of indebtedness five years 
before, with his interest having been 
paid right along. 

Now is this good business? Is it 
good financial management to have 
several million dollars out at 6 per 
cent interest all the time? Well, so 
far as the member himself is con- 
cerned, it looks like good business 
for him to put his money into the 
association to which he belongs and 
deals with. So far as the League is 





League Treasury regard them as 
worth more than 95 cents on the 
dollar. A considerable amount of 
the certificates sold came from 
eople who are not members of the 
ol the original owners having 
sold them for various reasons. 
Hard-up members have sold their 
certificates to local merchants for as 
low as 60 to 80 cents on the doJlar. 
That has stopped. The League 
price on certificates has stabilized 
their value. 


The Insiders Were Out 


And here is the most interesting 
information about those sinking 
fund purchases of certificates. The 
insiders. were out of it. The directors shut out not only them- 
selves but the county presidents and the membership auditors, 
and made each one sign a letter to the treasurer waiving his rights 
to offer his certificates. The officers of the League are human, 
of course, and being such they have doubtless made mistakes, 
but actions like that make me think that somewhere about the 
office,of League headquarters is a specially-bound, well-thumbed 
copy of the Sermon on the Mount: 

Now on May 1], 1927, a bunch of some $4,000,000 worth of these 
certificates will have to be paid up, and at 100 cents on the dollar, 
if the League’s credit is to be unimpaired. 

Any big manufacturing plant or a railroad, in like circumstances, 
would go to its friends among the bankers and request a re-financ- 





Typical Dairymen’s League plants, bought with 
money held back from League members, for which 
Certificates are issued. The center picture is the 
plant at Milton, Pa., built new in 1922, capable of 
handling 200,000 pounds of milk daily 


concerned, the mere fact that it has 
$12,000,000 worth of 6 per cent 
certificates outstandin oes not 
seem to be important; that is equiv- 
alent to saying that it has that 
much capital stock, or that its 
bonded indebtedness and capital 
stock amount to $12,000,000; the 
sales in June were over $6,000,000 
—at the rate of $72,000,000 a year. 
There does not appear to be any 
water in that stock. Anyhow, almost 
all concerns borrow money and they 
always will, and often at more than 
6 per cent. 
No Dividends 

The Dairymen’s League has no 
earnings, no profits, no dividends. Each year’s business is settled 
up as of itself on March 31, when the amount deducted during the 
year for certificates of indebtedness is figured up and a certificate 
made out for each member. 

These certificates are mainly owned by the people to whom they 
were first issued; thus they give League members a large invest- 
ment fund which will be steady, which will never become specu- 
lative, but which will always bring in 6 per cent interest. When 
the needed plants are mainly bought and paid for, and the deduc- 
tions are used to pay for maturing certificates, it will be much like 
taking money out of one pocket and putting it into another. The 
certificates give each League member a financial as well as a 
membership interest in the association. 








NE of my neighbors has a 


was in a hurry and couldn’t take 


gentleman cow of Jersey per- The Amateur Farmer's Cow the time to get up, I just kept roll- 


suasion which he keeps for purposes 
of his own. The other day this creature climbed the fence into my 
pasture and commenced to associate with my livestock, consisting 
of a cow and horse. I went to shoo him out and have just now 
recovered enough to be able to write you to ask what I should 
have done. 

Mr. Editor, whatever her other faults, my cow is perfectly 
gentle and I was not mean enough to suspect my neighbor’s stock 
of being worse than my own. Therefore I advanced carefully 
toward the animal in question intending to 
take him by the horns, lead him gently but 


ing. This might have been effective 
except for a drain ditch, overlooked in the excitement of the 
moment. This ditch was somewhat narrower at the bottom than 
at the top, and about four feet deep. I dropped into it with con- 
siderable speed, just as Mr. Bull arrived. 

I wednal in solidly just deep enough for most of the water to 
run down my neck and out my pants’ legs. As a culvert I was 
an unqualified success. .I had to be as I was stuck fast. Mean- 
while Mr. Bull was jumping back and forth above me attempting 

in his simple earnest way to horn me. aie 
sionally he varied the performance by trying 





firmly to the gate and turn him into his 
own pasture. 

Some inward warning caused me to slow 
up before reaching him and to this I attrib- 
ute my escape. M premonition became a 
certainty within a few steps and I decided 
to retreat to think things over. An angry 
bellow hastened my withdrawal. You may 
not know it, but I will admit to being some- 
what stout, indeed almost fat. 

Another bellow caused me to look around. 

hat gentleman cow was running after me 
with clearly hostile intentions. I tried to 
Tun. In a few steps I tripped and fell. AsI 











to paw me. My neighbor finally heard the 
excitement and came to get his property. 
He cornered the animal with a pitchfork 
and snapped a long stout broom handle to a 
ring in his nose. Mr. Bull then let himself 
be led away. Iwas now due to get up, but 
couldn’t o om — 2 a of (to me) un- 
necessary delay Mr. Bull’s proprietor ap- 
with two more neighbors, all armed 
with shovels. They went to work and ex- 
cavated me. I had a thousand black and 
blue places from pp om, over the rocks, 
and large patches of skin gone on each side 
Continued on poxe 93 
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It Is Not Congress 


T is not Congress or its laws that are protecting you in your 
rights—your freedom, the security of your home, your owner- 
ship of your farm, your guardianship of your children. 
Your only real protection is the Constitution, upheld by a 
system of courts which will not enforce laws that conflict with it. 
Any one who relies on Congress for wisdom and for pro- 
tection of human rights is either deliberately dishonest, or has 
never studied the history and the aims and methods of that 
illustrious body of pinheads and statesmen. 


“Cost of Production” 


O many things seem to be related to or based on “cost of 

production,” and it is regarded with suchrreverence by business 
scientists, cost accountants, and economic sharps generally, that 
it is with some timidity that 


about $1,650,000 of the cash borrowed to start the banks. This 
ought to be paid off, although it makes little difference now, since 
control of the Land Bank system does not depend on the payment 
of this advance, as it did at first. 

As to the Intermediate Credit Banks, they have managed to 
lend something like forty million dollars, partly in direct loans to 
co-operatives, and partly in re-discounts for local banks, etc. The 
debentures issued against these loans have been sold satisfactorily. 


No Profit with a Surplus 


HE wheat problem, we say again, is a question of reducing 
United States production to United ‘States consumption, and 
no sleight-of-hand tricks with sales methods or export trade will 

make it anything else. . 
The McNary-HavucEn plan, to go no further, is simply a 
device for saddling the loss on 





we suggest that a large part of 
these researches are a waste of 
time. 

Trim Wess said something 
to this effect in a recent issue 
of The Farm Journal, pointing 
out that it was perfectly possi- 
ble for a dairyman to be losing 
money every day on his milk 
according to the cost figures, 
and to be getting rich at it. 

Congress and the protec- 
tive tariff forces believe in 
costs of production, since our 
tariff system is supposed to 
equalize cost of production on 
a given article, as between the 
United States and foreign 
countries. 

It is always possible, of 
course, and often easy, to find 
out what the actual producing 
cost of a bushel of wheat or a 











exported grain onto the profit 
on grain sold at home. To get 
a reasonable profit on the 
latter, therefore, the selling 
price has to be higher than it 
should be—bread in American 
cities would cost more than it 
should, because wheat raisers 
were adding loss on exported 
wheat onto the cost of the 
flour. 

You have, therefore, this 
dilemma: either city bread- 
eaters are asked to pay a price 
higher than necessary, which 
is bad and probably fatal, or 
bread prices are held to a fair 
figure and the loss on exports 
comes out of the farmer, which 
is just as bad or worse. 

In either case, the weak- 
ness in the proposition is that 
export surplus. It makes all 
the trouble. And the efforts 














jack-knife was. But what it is 
right now is beyond the power 
of man to know, much less 





It is certainly not Congress that has kept them out since 1789 


of Frank O. Lowpewn and 
Grorce N. Perk and every 








what it will be tomorrow or 

next year. Crop costs vary according to the weather; manufactur- 
ing costs according to the energy or laziness of workmen. Between 
the time a cost study is started and the time it is finished and 
published actual costs have varied perhaps 100 times. And in- 
formation that is perpetually out-of-date is almost as bad as no 
information at all. 

The plain truth is that “cost of production’ figures, even when 
based on averages of vast numbers of cases over long periods of 
years, must be accepted with great caution; and to use them as 
an exact basis of calculation, whether of “fair’’ farm prices or of 
tariff rates, is solemn nonsense. 


Why It Makes Money for Them 


DVERTISERS who use the pages of this magazine continue 
to receive a large share of the business of Our Folks, as they 
have ever since 1877. This is no secret, and no accident. It is 
because the editors are sincerely anxious to help their readers by 
telling them the truth and nothing else, and because they see to 
it that no crooked advertiser can buy a line of space in these 


columns. 
Something About Farm Loans 


Federal Farm Loan Board makes surprisingly little noise, 
considering the immense business it has done. The Land Banks 
have loaned more than a billion dollars, of which about a hundred 
million have been repaid, leaving nine hundred and some million 
outstanding. 
The Joint Stock Banks have loaned nearly half a billion, and 
have more than four hundred million now outstanding. 
The Federal Farm Loan Board still owes Secretary MELLON 
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one else who is sincerely con- 
cerned with the welfare of the wheat grower should be devoted 


to getting ‘the acreage of United States wheat into a reasonable 


relation to the population, and keeping it there. 


Late News on the Grain Marketing Company 


EANWHILE, the Grain Marketing Company pursues its own 
business in silence. No general membership campaign has 
been started or announced. 

The Company, and Messrs. Si.ver and CoverRDALE person- 
ally, are now full members of the Chicago Board of Trade. Gray 
SrLver is a member at Kansas City. An application at Minne- 
apolis has not yet been acted on. Omaha turned down the Com- 
pany’s application. - 

The Executive Committee of the Farm Bureau Federation 
has approved the Grain Marketing Company, and thinks farm- 
ers ought to buy the stock. The Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion, after a rather unfriendly analysis, declares against it. You 
pays your money and you takes your choice. 


Leaves and Plant-Food 


HOMAS DRETER, who is a city business man, says he has fine 

fun raking up and burning dead leaves, J. Horace McFar- 
LAND, who is a printer and flower and garden specialist, says “‘Nix 
on the fire. Pile up those leaves, wet and turn them once in 
a while, and next spring, or the next, have plenty of sweet, b 
rich leaf mold to make the plants jump.” ; 

J. Horace is right. Why does not somebody go into the 

business of converting leaves into leaf mold on a wholesale se 
There ought to be money in it. . 
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so far ahead of Election Day that we are unable to give the 
very latest Straw Vote figures. 

However, so it is. And to tell the truth, the results of the voting 
in the last three months have been so remarkably uniform that 
we do not believe there will be any important shift in the last 
couple of weeks to affect the figures given below, 

e have been giving out the figures week by week through daily 
newspapers, and also by radio from station WDAR in Philadelphia, 
and will continue this up to Monday, November 3. 

Now here are the Straw Vote figures, complete, from July 9 to 
October 10: 


Coolidge Davis La Follette 
11,088 5,627 9,837 


Since election is by states and Presidential Electors, however, 
these total figures do not necessarily show how the election will go. 
The analysis of the vote by states is as follows: Coolidge group of 
states, with 267 Electoral Votes: Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, 
Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Penn- 


|: is too bad that this issue of The Farm Journal goes to press 


sylvania, Rhode Island, Utah, and Vermont— 
Coolidge Davis La Follette 
7,004 3,401 3,098 

Davis group of states, with 129 Electoral Votes: Alabama, 


Arizona, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia— 


Coolidge Davis La Follette 
554 640 183 


La Follette group of states, with 50 Electoral Votes: Idaho, 
Minnesota, Montana, North Dakota, South Dakota, Washington, 
and Wisconsin— 


Coolidge Davis 
1,455 506 


La Follette 
4,715 


Doubtful group of states, with 85 Electoral Votes: California, 
Delaware, Iowa, Maryland, Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Oregon, West Mee and Wyoming— 


Coolidge avis La Follette 
2,075 1,080 1,841 


It should be said that we have made no special effort to secure 
votes from the southern states, with the exception of Tennessee 
and Texas, and this is the reason for the small number of votes 
in the Davis group. It is a foregone conclusion that in these 
states the Democratic party will have its usual clean sweep, in- 
cluding Tennessee, which in 1920 voted for Harding. 

As will be seen, this analysis gives President Coolidge the 
election by one vote, his states having 267 votes, with 266 necessary 
to elect. In every state allotted to Coolidge, he has a substantial 
ew over Davis and La Follette. The list includes, however, 

entucky, which has always been Democratic, even in the Repub- 
lican landslide in 1920. Also Oklahoma, which ordinarily is con- 
sidered doubtful., Again, while the Coolidge majority in New 
York is overwhelming, there is always the possibility that the 
farm vote may be overcome by an enormous Py aaavirta majorit 
in New York City. If Coolidge lost these three states, New York 
and Kentucky to Davis, and Oklahoma to La Follette, he would 
need to get 67 of the 85 doubtful votes to elect him. 

However, on the face of the figures, the election will go as above 
roa President Coolidge will have a clear majority in the Electoral 

ollege. 

Some of the doubtful states lean one way, and some another. 
Coolidge leads in Delaware, Maryland, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Oregon, and Wyoming. Davis in Nevada, New Mexico, and West 
Virginia, and La Follette in California and Iowa. In all of them 
the Straw Vote figures are close, and it is impossible to foresee 
who will win out. 

So there you are, folks. As we say, our opinion is that the 
President will be re-elected by a small margin, and the election 
will not be thrown into Congress. But we are going by the figures 
alone, and not letting our personal judgment sway us. It has 
been very interesting to collect the votes and tabulate them, and 
ang yg it has been a real service, too. Watch for us again 
in F 
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Grain Yields and Prices | 


By B. W. Snow, 











is based upon misfortune elsewhere. The wheat crop of 
Europe, as well as all other food crops, is far short of require- 
ments, and each succeeding estimate fixes a lower total—just the 
opposite of our own situation. Statisticians now concede that 
world supplies, from this crop, are below world requirements, and 
if any unfavorable situation should arise in Argentina, the bread- 
eating world will face a very uncomfortable shortage. 
Meanwhile, this country finds itself blessed with agricultural 
prosperity. It is a year of erratic contradictions, with one factor 
avorable and another unsatisfactory, but with the general balance 
emphatically improved for American agriculture. 
Prosperity in Spite of Weather 
The peculiar thing is that if you took a cross section of time at 
any stage of the year, it would show unfavorable weather condi- 
tions, and yet (with the sole exception of corn) there is no serious 
crop failure in sight. 
ut it takes more than satisfactory yields to bring agricultural 
happiness. Price is a very large factor, and it is the combination of 
crop return and price return, and the dovetailing of one into the 
other, that brings us a prosperous year 


Ts advance in wheat, as I forecast it before harvest began, 


Every one knows that a season highly satisfactory for small 


ns is necessarily bad for corn, but every one usually forgets 

t fact while the season is in Rrogreet, and centers attention only 
upon whichever crop is doing badly. This is the reason that so 
many people are surprised when t = os that our wheat crop 
this year is one of our large ones. e beginning of the season 
looked bad for wheat, but as week after werk, Reetes with ample 
tainfall and cool weather, the possibilities ily increased, and 
whereas ordinarily the prospective crop shrinks as the season 


advances, this year each succeeding op report swelled the figures 
still further. In fact, the official final in December is likely to 
top even the highest suggestion up to date. 


Growers Got the Good Prices 


So much for production. The price factor is as satisfactory, or 
even more so. With a crop far above an average, the third largest 
on record, in fact, we have a price unheard-of at this season in 
peace times. Such a combination spells prosperity for the wheat 
country, but it also presents another unusual feature. The advance 
in price began before a single binder started, with the large part 
of the upturn taking place while the farmer held every bushel of 
his new crop. Unfortunately, political advisers, with their usual 
talent for injuring the people they seek to lead, nasen cm credited 
the wheat advance to the only thing they know anything about— 
political manipulation in preparation for the election this month. 
Accordingly they urged wheat growers to sell their wheat and 
take advantage of what they called a “political gesture.” 


Waiters Fare Better 


The records show that many, many farmers were misled by this 
advice, to their loss, because the rate of marketing from the thresher 
was unprecedented. In spite of this flood of new grain, however, 


rices have steadily gone upward. At this bee p they are at the 
e 


ighest point, and promise to reach sensational levels before the 
crop year is over. The rapid marketing of the crop, in an effort 
to cash in on what farmers were told were fictitious prices, has 
cost wheat growers a lot of money, I am sure. : 
The inter-relationship that exists between different products is 
Continued on page 58 
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Striking Snake 


| po a PART I 
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a %2 offer. We'll play the round anyway, 
oi just for fun. What do you “at Go 





HEN Varnum dropped in at @w 
Tommy Drum’s place the hour Oe 

was rather early for fast. play. 
Nevertheless Hays City, an out 
aroused to possibilities. 

Tommy’s bar was fringed with men, whiskered, booted and 
heavily belted—government teamsters, Kansas-Pacific Railroad 
graders, buffalo hunters, plains scouts (real or assumed), ragged, 
sombreroed Mexicans of the Santa Fe freighting outfits, a few 
soldiers in blue from nearby Fort Hays, and citizen nondescripts 
whose vocations were subject to question. Tables were occupied; 
faro, keno and stud poker were in progress, as yet but lanai. 

This was nothing new to Varnum, now returned for railroad 
survey work in the field at end-of-track. Such an interior, varying 
only in degree, could be viewed 
at a dozen other places in 
Hays; and for that matter all 
along the Kansas-Pacific from 
the Missouri River, opposite 
Kansas City, clear to the 
mushroom settlement of Phil 
Sheridan, at the four-hundred- 
and-five-mile post, more than 
one hundred miles west into 
the Indian country beyond 
Hays and styling itself Sheri- 
dan City. 

But as he stood uncertainly, 
in his broad and battered hat, 
his blue flannel shirt, his 
stained jeans tucked into well- 
scuffed boots and his holster 
belt laden according to custom 
(moreover, sanctioned by ne- 
cessity), he noted a sight that 
attracted him. 

In the near corner of the 
room an old man of unkempt 
white locks and beard was 

laying at cards with a swarthy, 
Loee-black-haired wight in 
buckskins and moccasins, and 
slouch hat pulled low. The 
spectacle was so compelling in 
contrasts that Varnum strolled 
across to join the three or four 
onlookers casually interested. 

The younger player darted 


on the Kansas frontier, had 


one sharp glance out of black, The breed sprang erect. His chair clattered to the floor behind him 


snaky eyes in a visage so dark 
that Varnum at once sized him 
up asa breed. The old man was all absorbed; his benign, weak 
old face was bent over the table. Lying slightly off center of the 


" table, between the two, an ancient silver watch and a few coins 


represented the stake. By the watch it was easy to guess which 
player was losing. 

The game, Varnum saw at once, was seven-up. The breed sud- 
denly laughed, as did the spectators. 

“Low and jack for me, pap. That puts me out. You're beat 
again.” 

The old man murmured querulously, sweeping the group with 
mild, rheumy blue eyes. 

“Yes, h’it beats me, an’ h’it beats all. The luck’s ag’in me. I 
didn’t ‘low nobody could whip me at Old Sledge, whar I come 
from. But out hyar—I vum! Now I’m cleaned slick.” 

“That’s too bad, pap,” the buckskin commiserated. ‘‘You near 
licked me—you were six to my five.” 

“Yep, I did. If you hadn’t ketched the low I’d had ye. I was 
layin’ for game. calkilated on this ten-spot shorely countin’ 
me for game. But when you ketched that low to help out yore 
jack h’it didn’t give me no chance with game, stranger.”’ 

“That’s so, pap.” The breed was swiftly shuffling and re- 
— the cards. ‘You were due to beat me. Better try another 
round.’ 

“T tol’ ye I was cleaned slick.” 

“Well, pap, I don’t want your watch. You ought to have your 
revenge. e’ll play one more round. [I'll tell you what I'll do: 
We'll start in where we were, your six points to my five. I'll put 
up $50 and your watch against the pick of your livestock out at 
your camp.” 

“H’it sounds squar’, stranger, but h’it sounds queer,” the old 
man quavered. “No, thank ye. I’m obliged to ye—I’ll shorely 
miss that watch. That was my pap’s watch afore me, an’ h’it was 
meant for my gran’datter’s eldest son when she gits one. But my 
stock’s all I got left, an’ I reckon I’ll quit.” 

“Oh, pshaw, pap!” the breed laughed. “I’ve made you a fair 





ahead and cut. High deals.” 

He proffered the shuffled pack. The old man cut to a nine. 
The breed’s fingers deftly gripped; he lifted a section. of the cards 
and exposed a king. 

“The deal’s mine, pap. But there goes my luck. I deal and 
you win.” 

Three cards to the ancient, three to himself. Again three to 
the ancient and three to himself. He turned the trump—the 
six of spades. Spades were trump. 

From where he was standing Varnum saw the old man’s hand. 
Of the six cards, three were aces: the ace of diamonds, of clubs, of 
hearts! Now as all the world knows, or did know at Hays, in 
seven-up for two the non- 
dealer has the privilege of ac- 
cepting his hand of six cards, 
whereupon the play proceeds; 
or of “‘begging,’’ whereupon the 
dealer shall either grant him a 
point or else deal farther until 
a different suit is turned for 
trump. 

With his three aces and his 
privilege of “begging,” the old 
man was secure of the point 
which would carry him out. 
For he had high in every suit 
save the trump suit, and he 
needed only the gratuitous 
point or the deal for another 
trump. 

So Varnum’s heart exulted. 
He was all for the old man as 
against the breed. 

The breed, closing his cards, 
bantered lightly, but somehow 
with a glint of evil promise in 
his narrowed eyes. 

“Well, pap, I’ll trade hands 
with you. Or do you want to 
throw down and quit?” 

The old man’s breath vented 
in a chuckle. 

“You'll play h’it out, will 
ye, for them stakes?” 

“That I will, pap. I made 
my offer.” 

‘All right, stranger. She’s 
a go. I reckon I beg. Gimme 
my p’int, do ye?” 

“No, pap. We'll play out, with another trump. It’s three more 
cards apiece and a run for the money.” 

The breed rapidly dealt, three to the old man, three to himself. 
He turned for trump, and he faced up spades again, but the knave 
of spades! Every turned jack counted the dealer one point. 

“Why, pap!” He spoke indulgently. ‘“Lookee here. Darned if I 
haven’t scored on you without changing trump. That’s too bad.” 

“Hit ’s yore luck ag’in. I never see the beat. H’it makes you 
six but h’it don’t put you out. I got ye licked anyhow. Go ahead, 
stranger.” . 

Once more three cards apiece. A common exclamation passed 
through the onlookers. The breed had turned a different suit, but 
—— turned himself another point—the knave of hearts! Seven, 
and out! 

All eyes were fastened upom the old man. His spare frame 
stiffened and he slammed his cards, face up, upon the table. 

“T had ye licked, I had ye licked,” he testily bleated. “I held 
high right ready for the fust play an’ if ’twarn’t for yore infernal 
pony jacks I’d ha’ tanned ye. H’it beats all. I’d my sheer of 

uck back in old Missouri, but I vum if Kansas ain’t pizen. All 
right, stranger. I never failed o’ my word yit. Come out to my 
wagon in the mornin’ ’arly an’ pick yore head o’ stock.” 

“No!” Varnum stepped forward impulsively. ‘He short- 
handed on you, grandpa. Make him play it over on your deal.” 
- The breed sprang erect. His chair clattered to the floor behind 

im. 

“You're a liar!’’ 

Varnum ignored him for appeal to the group. 

“You all saw. It’s a trick. The deck was a brace. He knew 
where those jacks lay—every seventh card after the first deal. He 
gave the old man three aces—all suits but the trump suit so he’d 
beg for a deal to another trump in order to play an ace; and 


this fellow turned the jacks and the old man never got a chance ~ 


to play high and go out. I’ve seen that skin game before.” 
Continued on page 82 
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~ Do you have trou- } 
é ble getting the fine 
» mesh of milk & 

strainers thor 
; oughly clean? § 
| Fels-Naptha will 
: take all trace 
t of milk away— # 
t even from the cot- § 
= ton batting in-be- 
. tween, which the 
* laws in many } 
States require. 


work the hovtlist Way 


If ever a woman needed extra help in cleaning, it is the 
woman on the farm. 
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Besides the washing and cleaning problems of the home you 
i _ likely have the dairy things to look after every day, as well. And 
» you know the job it is to keep milk-pails, cans, strainers, and sepa- 
e rator-parts free from that rank, rancid, oily smell. 
“7 It takes more than soap-and-water to do it. And here 
re @ oe nea Fels-Naptha comes to your aid, bringing naptha and splendid 
f. soap together in the one handy golden bar. 
re ' 

How it does cut the grease! It cleans out every crack and 
3 seam so thoroughly that every part is sweet and wholesome. 
yu 
d, And most of all, you need this extra lift on washday—this 
d extra washing value. No mere soap in any form can make the 
it dirt fairly roll out of the men’s sweat-stained, greasy, grimy shirts 
n, and overalls, like the great safe dirt-loosener—Fels-Naptha. It 
ne is safe for your clothes, and saves you work. 
~ The menfolks take advantage of work-saving tools for their 
of “ cultivating. ‘Why shouldn’t you get the benefit of Fels-Naptha’s 
All The original and genuine naptha soap, work-saving ability inside the house? For nothing can take the 
ny in the red-and-green wrapper. Buy 

it in the convenient ten-bar carton. place of Fels-Naptha. $ 
t- @ 
: Fels-Napth h Send 2c i 

odo GET icc ample bor. Addvess Pele Nectis teen, adadiohan. 


_FELS-NAPTHA. | 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR ° 24:8 ce 


+ 
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Cashing In On “3 to 2” 





In the reported results in the experi- 





ran nman org By A. B. Ross © 


tilizer formula, our old stand-by 


. ments at Snow Shoe (Penna. Bulletin 





se isn’t a “hoss race’’: it’s a fer- 


“1:2.08,”" but now expressed in . 
pounds instead of percentages—three pounds of 16 per cent acid 
phosphate and two pounds of 50 per cent muriate of potash. That 
mixture contains one pound of phosphoric acid to 2.08 pounds of 
potash. But it is so much easier to remember the 3 to 2; and the 
1: 2.08 has served its original purpose, which was to fix the matter 
in the minds of Our Folks. 

Also, since the weights of phosphate and muriate are about the 
same, the formula can be simplified further by using measures 
instead of pounds—three pecks of acid phos- 


655) the net returns in the first three 
years from lime and acid phosphate were $72.53 an acre, as against 
$93.66 for lime and the “3 to 2” combination, a difference of 
$21.13 an acre for three years; or the very great difference of 
$7.04 an acre a year. And this difference is sure to widen as the 
experiment progresses. 


Starts Work Right Away 


The question of when we begin to cash in, then, is definitely settled. 
It is right away. On that rich farm at State 





phate to two ks of muriate of potash, 
scuffied over with shovel and rake till there 
are no = sarogyn spots nér streaks in the mix- 
ture. Then put the right quantities in the 
fertilizer box and go ahead. 

But I did not start to tell about home 
mixing; this article is intended to point out 
clearly and strongly the profits of using “3 
to 2” at the rate it was used in the 40-year- 
old experiments at State College, Pa., 500 
pounds of the mixture to corn and 500 to 
wheat in a four-year rotation of corn, oats, 
wheat and clover. 


What's It Mean in Dollars ? 


I showed in a recent article that the use of 
commercial nitrogen in any form in this 
rotation is not justified; it does not pay its 
way in added crops; all the nitrogen neces- 
sary can-be had, free, from the air; and this 
is particularly shown where it comes into 
comparison with the ‘3 to 2” combination. 

Now let’s see what happens in the rivalry 
between acid phosphate, used alone, and 
acid phosphate when used with potash, in 
those 40-year experiments, so we can see 
how much extra we “‘cash in” on the $9 paid 
for the potash for an acre in the four-year 
rotation. The figures given below are the 





In this article A. B. Ross returns again 
to that side of the fertilizer question that 
interests him most—the cash profit to be 
made out of the use of the best fertilizer 
over poor fertilizer or none at all. 

New readers of The Farm Journal 
should understand that Ross’s princi- 
ples and teachings are based, not on his 
own experiments, which might be open 
to question, but on the oldest, most 
complete and careful fertilizer tests in 
this country, carried on by the Experi- 
ment Stations of Pennsylvania and Ohio. 

These tests show that over a period 
of 40 years in Pennsylvania, and nearly 
30 in Ohio, a fertilizer containing no 
nitrogen, but one part of phosphoric acid 
to 2.08 parts of potash, has produced 
easily the largest net profit per acre per 
rotation, in rotations containing clover. 

Mr. Ross now undertakes to figure 
out, in dollars per acre and per 100-acre 
farm, just what profit it means to use 
the “best by test’’ fertilizer, in prefer- 
ence to the absurd and wasteful analyses 
so often recommended and sold by the 
fertilizer manufacturer and dealer. 


College the investment in potash to re- 
enforce the phosphate justified itself in the 
very first years by $4.51 per acre per rota- 
tion; and, in the long term, the potash- 
phosphate “3 to 2” combination has main- 
tained crop yields above the original yield, 
at a cost of $1.20 an acre a year, while the 
phosphate has allowed crop yields to take 
a very disastrous tumble. 

Meanwhile, on that horribly run-down 
land at Snow Shoe, the “3 to 2” combina- 
tion has come gloriously through in the first 
three years with more than $7 an acre net 
advantage over the phosphate, and with 
nitrogen, as always, out of the game. And 
this record started with the first crops and 
with each plat and each kind of crop. 


How Much Cash per Farm ? 


Now, let’s do a little more figuring on the 
net income of the two kinds of farms— 
assuming, in one case, that we have a farm 
in fine condition and want to make it do its 
very best for us; and in the other case that 
we have a farm, badly out of condition, and 
which we want to bring back and make 
profitable if it can be done. To make 
figuring easier, let’s assume that each farm 
has 100 acres and uses the four-year rota- 








net values of crops after deducting cost of 
fertilizer, and they are given by five-year averages, with the gain 
for the “3 to 2” showing in the right-hand column. 


Net Value Crops per Acre One Rotation 
Gain of ‘3 to 2” 


Acid Phos- “3 to 2” over Acid 
Average per acre per rotation phate only Phos. & Pot. Phosphate 

lst five years ............ $90.72 $95.21 $4.49 
2d Peer ee eg law nie sb 96.99 97 .97 .98 
3d EES ee Bh eats paste winth 91.88 101.20 9.32 
SS 9 Pt ae Seer ase 74.03 84.26 10.23 
Re roe te ae a, chee 80.88 93.76 12.88 
6th “ Pav eipyct a ores 68.14 90.05 21.91 
a, i PO. ote 81.25 94.74 13.49 
Reet eee epee ere 74.49 93 .84 19.35 


In the last rotation of those 40 years the acid phosphate plat 
produced crops worth $79.29, and the ‘3 to 2” plat crops worth 
$107.64 per acre per rotation—that is the crop record. The 
figures in the table are net figures, after deducting the cost of fer- 
tiheer from crop values. I said that before, and I say it again 
because it is important. 

But before we go any further, let’s compare the yields and 
profits with what they were 40 years ago, when the tests were 
started. This is important, because if our yields nowadays are not 
so good as they were then, our farm system, whatever it is, is no 
good. Production must be increased or at least maintained. Any 
—_ and any fertilizer that does not do this is a failure. To get 
the comparison with the original record of this farm, which was in 
a “high state of fertility,” you must add $4.80 to the figures in 
the left-hand column and $13.80 to those in the center column 
and compare the results with $96.76. This figure was the record 
of the unfertilized plats during the first rotation, and was there- 
fore the normal production of the farm when the tests started. 

By this comparison, in the last five years the acid phosphate 
plat is yielding $17.47 per acre per rotation less value in crops, and 
the ‘3 to 2” plats $10.88 more value in crops than the original 
farm record, a difference of $28.35 per acre per rotation, or $7.09 
per acre per year. You see, “3 to 2” is increasing production, and 
acid phosphate is letting it slide. 


Poor Land, Same Result 


All right so far, covering 40 of “3 to 2” on a farm that was 
rich and fertile to begin with. How about the new experiments 
at Snow using the same fertilizers on an old, abandoned, 


worn out, “worthless” soil? 


tion. How does it turn out and how soon? 
On our fine limestone farm, the “3 to 2” formula turns in, cur- 
rently, as annual extra income, as compared with acid phosphate 


alone— Extra Net Income 
per year—100 acres 
Rey Che Gant Dive Vears.. os i es oes $112.50 
In the fourth five years...../....5...6..2..2 322.00 
In the eighth five years..........-.......05. 484 .00 


And on the DeKalb soil farm, the down-at-thé-heels weed patch, 
assuming that the advantage of the ‘‘3 to 2’’ will’ not increase (though 
we know that it will increase), the average extra net income from the 
start is $704. 

For the man with the limestone farm, in good condition, this 
extra money may not be greatly needed for farming operations, 
though extra cash always finds a use in better stock, equipment, 
investment in more land, and home comforts that are appreciated. 


“3 to 2” on Poor Land 


But for the man who is tackling the job of bringing back “cheap 4 


land,” cheap because it has been allowed, through poor methods, 
to run down, $700 a year extra income, to put into improvements, 
stock, machinery, ag 38 and to build up side lines of pro- 
duction, is almost like finding money in the road. 

Limestone, well ground, ‘3 to 2” at the rate of 500 pounds an 
acre every two years, and good, hardy clover seed, inoculated with 
government cultures; and there you are. On this so-called “worn- 
out land” at Snow Shoe the average gross value of crops per acre 


per year was only $1.75 without “3 to 2,” and with it it was $31.22 
an acre a year. That makes a total of $3,122 on a hundred-acre ~ 
farm, over and above the cost of the lime and fertilizer, as against 4 


$175 total farm income without. 

At Snow Shoe a hundred-acre weed patch was changed imme- 
diately, in the first year, into a farm capable of producing, over the 
cost of the lime and fertilizer, a gross income fe 
State College, after 40 years, the same fertilizer combination, 
without lime, has maintained a high state of fertility and _pro- 


duction at a net cost of $1.20 cash an acre a year; and, with lime, 
my own opinion is that that cost would have been wiped out entirely. 


A Fertile Farm Is Salable 

Now, when it comes time to sell a hundred-acre limestone farm 
that matches that State College record on the “3 to 2” plats, it is 
going to tip a fancy price. A farm which has been skinned 
every blade of grass and straw and fodder and grain for 40 ye 
Continued on page 97 
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$3,122 a year. At 
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An amazing new invention now gives the Willys-Knight 
a positive freedom from vibration that is so common in 
motor cars. 


The new Lanchester Balancer—invented by Dr. F. W, 


Lanchester, F. R. S., builder of one of the most expensive 
cars in Great Britain. 


By securing the United States rights for the new Lanchest- 
er Balancer, Willys-Knight gives America an entirely 
new conception of enjoyable motoring. Smoothness 
beyond comparison. A new thrill of vibrationless motion. 
Velvety performance . . . the nearest approach to gliding 
through space yet attained in a motor car. 


This new smoothness adds further laurels to a car already 
famous for the matchless performance of its sleeve-valve 
engine—the only type of engine in the world that actu- 
ally improves with use. Never needs valve-grinding. 
Never needs carbon-cleaning. Owners report 50,000 
miles and more without engine trouble or expense. 


All Willys-Knight models are now equipped with Balloon 
tires which give, in addition to vibrationless engine-run- 
ning, the luxury of cushidned riding comfort unsurpassed 
by any car at any price. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 
Willys-Overland Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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| No Vibration 


Smoothness beyond Comparison 
with the new Lanchester Balancer 








_ WILLYS “KNIGHT 


THE ENGINE IMPROVES WITH USE 
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Test your 
own. tires 


Don’t ask the garage man. 
He’s busy. 

Test the air in your tires 
regularly with your own 
Schrader Gauge. Then you'll 
get utmost tire service and 
riding comfort. 

There’s a Schrader Gauge for 
your type of wheel. Ask your 
dealer. ' 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc. 
wnaze-chienck Be Ue 
London 


Schrader 


Makers of Pneumatic Valves Since 1844 


Tire Valves 
Tire Gauges 
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Crate-Fattening of Poultry 


By 0. M. Kile 











FTER the chicks have been reared and 
safely brought through to market 
size, how to reach the most profit- 

able market becomes the important ques- 
tion of the day for the owner of the flock. 
That yard full of yellow-legged three- 
pounders has possibilities for fine profits 
if only the proper market can be reached. 

Many are unable to reach a special 
market and so the great: bulk of the annual 
spring crop of farm poultry finds its way 
into the hands of the huckster and local 








poultry dealer. Most of this stock is 
growthy, rather thin stuff and takes on 


fattening weight quickly. So there has 


grown up quite a poultry-fattening indus- 
try in the Mid-West, South and even in 
the East. Some of these “fattening 
stations” are very large affairs. They 
handle 10,000, 20,000, even 60,000 birds at 
onetime. They start in June and turn out 
a continuous stream from then on to the 
following January. Each lot of the 
younger chickens remains on this special 
feed from ten to 14 days. For hens the 
feeding period is shortened to six or eight 
days. 


Chicken Crates Everywhere 


The inside of a fattening station looks very 
much like an express company’s storage 
room piled high with chicken crates. The 
crates are arranged in more orderly fash- 
ion, however, with aisles between. Then, 
too, the permanent feeding crates are 
built solid four tiers high, rather than in 
oe single tier form so common with 
ping crates. 

“— the birds are received they are sorted 
and placed in these “fattening batteries.” 
Each compartment holds from five to ten 
chickens. During the first 24 hours the 
birds receive no food whatever. Then the 
regular twice-a-day feeding starts, a little 
scanty at first, but rapidly increasing until 
the birds are soon getting twice daily all 
they will clean up. A close watch is kept 
and as soon as a bird shows signs of going 
off feed it is immediately removed and 
slaughtered. 

The gains secured by this method may 
run as high as 30 per cent. But usually 
they are considerably less. The thinner 
the chicken the more rapid the gains, or- 
dinarily. There is a difference in feeding 


Two weeks of crate-feeding will make a wonderful change in the 
flesh of market fowls 


“capacity,’’ just the same as there is with 
cattle. Here are some typical results that 
have been obtained in commercial estab- 
lishments from feeding a large number of 
birds for a period of 14 days: Hens, 12 
per cent; roasters, 22 per cent; springs, 
29 per cent; and broilers, 40 per cent. It 
is plain that the younger birds make the 
best gains. 

But in addition to the gain in weight 
there is a very important gain in quality. 
The careass takes on a plump, well- 





rounded appearance and the fat inter- 
spersed throughout adds to the flavor and 
makes for a juicy, delicious morsel quite 
unlike the ordinary lean bird. The con- 
sumer who knows is willing to pay a 
premium for this product. In fact, the 
consumer gets a higher percentage of 
edible meat, since the fleshing process adds 
to the edible portions rather than to the 
a and other non-edible parts of the 
pird. 

“Now, why can’t I do this fattening job 
at home and make this extra profit for 
myself?’ you will ask. 

No reason at all, provided you have a 
market near at hand that will absorb this 
fancy stock in dressed condition. This 
crate-feeding process produces soft, tender 
flesh that bruises easily, and birds must 
be slaughtered immediately after the 
fattening process is finished. Shipment 
in live condition would, moreover, bring 
about the quick loss of most of the gains 
produced. Handling dressed birds or- 
dinarily requires some sort of ice or cold 
water chilling facilities. 


How To Proceed 


But assuming that you can arrange with 
a hotel, a wayside automobile resort, a ° 
hospital, a fancy grocer, or a group of 
select families to use your fancy stock, 
there is no good reason why you should 
not secure for yourself at least a share of 
the fattening profit these large com- 
mercial plants now derive. 

About two weeks before you are ready 
to market your young broilers or roasters 
cull out any that seem unhealthy oad 
confine the strong vigorous birds in com- 
fortable, clean coops of about the size 
described, allowing plenty of space for 

Continued on page 54 
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Do you realkee the opportunity for Saving 


Ward’s Catalogue brings into your home? 


Are you using this book ? 


THERE.is one sure rule for saving—one sure 
way to make certain that the price you pay is 
the right price for everything you buy. 

Whatever you need to buy, shoes or cloth- 
ing, hardware or automobile tires, turn to 
your Ward Catalogue and see the price. 

Use this catalogue. It can be to you a 
means of almost weekly saving. 


500,000 more customers won by 
Ward’s last year 


We tell you that 500,000 new customers 
sent their orders to Ward’s last year, that 
several million families buy their household 
and personal needs from Ward’s Catalogue, 
because there is in this fact food for thought. 

These millions of careful buyers find in this 
book a saving. They find at Ward’s a service 
that can be just as valuable to you. 


Ward’s brings you the services of an 
international staff of expert buyers 


Supposing you are going to buy a pair of 
shoes—and supposing you knew leather as 
well as an expert tanner—you knew the fine 
points of shoemaking—and you had the back- 
ing of a great company and could go anywhere 
to get yourself the best pair of shoes the world 
could produce at the price you wished to pay. 


That is exactly what we do for you. That 
is the value of Ward’s service to you. 

Our expert buyers search all markets with 
ready cash—looking for quality merchandise 
at the world’s lowest cash prices. 


We sell only goods that stand 
inspection and use 


But we do more than search for low prices. 
We look for quality. We buy only merchan- 
dise that will give you satisfaction. We never 
sacrifice wearing quality merely to offer you 
a seemingly low price. 


It is part of our service to you to make sure 
of your satisfaction with everything you buy. 


Everything for the farm, the home 
and the family 


This great merchandise book contains 726 
pages of interest to men, women and children. 


It shows the latest fashions, coats made in 
Paris by Carha and imported by us. There is 
everything a woman needs for her personal 
use, for her family and for her home. This 
Catalogue fully supplies the man’s and the 
boy’s needs: clothing, everything for personal 
use, everything for the farm and the auto- 
mobile. 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


Montgomery Ward &Co. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Chicago Kansas City 





St. Paul 


Portland, Ore. 


This beok 
is saving millions of dollars 
for the American people. 
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Oakland, Calif. 









Are you getting your share? 





20 Complete 
CHRISTMAS 
STORES 


in this Catalogue 


Hundreds and hundreds 
of the best Christmas Gifts 
are shown in your Ward 
Catalogue. 

There is everythi to 
give toevery mesaher stthe 
family—useful gifts as well 
as toys, games, jewelry, and 
all the season’s novelties. 

There are no “Christmas 
Profits’’ in Ward’s prices. 
You pay the lowest prices 
of the year for every gift 
you buy. 

Let Ward’s Catalogue he 
your Christmas shopping 
guide. 











Your orders will be 
shipped within 24 hours 


Your orders are appreciated at 
Ward’s. Your letter is opened im- 
mediately, your order filled at 
once, and your goods are on their 
way ta you within 24 hours. 


Look through your 
catalogue again 


You buy something almost every 
week. This book offers you almost 
a weekly saving. 

So look through your Catalogue 
before you buy. Compare prices. 
And remember that in comparing 
prices, everything we sell is backed 
by our 52 year old guarantee. 


“Satisfaction Guaranteed 
or our oney Back” 


Ft. Worth 
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OU can’t recognize quality thru 
an unfamiliar wrapper. It may 
be there or it may not be there— 

Whiz Products are of uniformly high 
quality sold under a uniform label, 
by 92,000 dealers. They have proven 
their excellence by years of ever in- 
creasing popularity. 









When you 
need Radi- 
ator Stop 
Leak, Tire 
Patch Out- 
fit, Top 
Patching Outfit, Gear 
Grease, Body Polish, 
Anti-Squeak Spring 

Compound, Top Dressing, or practi- 
cally anything for the repair or pres- 
ervation of your car, look for the 


Whiz label. It identifies quality. 


Ask for the @hiz Handy Manual, No. 64 
It’s Free 


Dressing 


THE R. M. HOLLINGSHEAD CO. 
Camden, New Jersey, U.S. A. 
Branches in 28 Principal Cities 
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Hiring a Country Doctor 


By Grif McKay 











HE other day I read a letter from a 
farmer in Michigan. His community 
is without a doctor. I believe I am 
betraying no confidence in quoting a part 
of the letter: 

“We always had a doctor here, but the 
last one was drafted during the war, and 
we have had no doctor since. This is a 
little country place and the nearest town 
is ten miles away. In the other direction 
it is 15 miles to the nearest town. Doctors 
in those places are independent and will 
come out here only once in a while. 

“The roads are fine here. The doctors 
who have been here have all gone 








his education for an M.D., tells me this 
story: ‘I am going to locate where I can 
be sure of some money, if I ever get 
through with my education. I’ll be busted 
when I get through, and I must pay my 
debts as soon as I can.”’ And I happen to 
know that his home community is without 
a doctor—none within five.miles in any 
direction. 

The solution? Well, I am not sure but 
the New England folks already referred 
to are on the right track. The only other 
solution I would even venture is one that 
has been tried out in the neighborhood 





away rich. There is a doctor’s 





house for sale, with office and 
waiting-room. It seems to me 
there are plenty of doctors in the 
cities who would like a chance to 
come out in the country if they 
only knew of it.” 

From which, along with my 
own observations, I am forced to 
conclude that the country doctor 
sroblem is just as much a prob- 
em as it was some 30 years 
ago when our nearest doctor, in 
Southeastern Iowa, was five 
miles away in good weather, and 
25 in bad. In that community 
there have been twelve doctors 
in the last 15 years, and only one 
stayed longer than a year. 


Voting a Subsidy 


Right to the point is something 
I read only last week in a Ver- 
mont newspaper, which my 
wife’s aunt (a real New England- 
er) sends to our house every 
week without fail. What I read 
was a town meeting notice, as 
follows: 

‘The inhabitants of the Town of 
Halifax who are legal voters in 
town meetings are hereby notified 
and warned to meet at the usual 
place of holding town meetings on 
Thursday, April 24, 1924, at 2 
o’clock, p. m., to act on the follow- 








ing proposition: 

“Article 1. To see if the town 
will vote to appropriate and raise 
$500 for the purpose of maintain- 





There is sickness and pain at the other end of 
this mud road. The doctor will get through 
some way, of course, but will he be in time? 








ing a doctor in Jacksonville for a 
year. 

“Article 2. 
ness that 
meeting. 

In another issue of this newsy little 
paper a few months ago I read that the 
town of Deerfield, N. H., had voted $1,000 
toward the support of a doctor during his 
first year’s stay in the town. The legisla- 
ture of New Hampshire had previously 
passed a law making it legal for towns in 
the state to proceed thus. This indicates 
a serious doctor problem. 


Not a Question of Healthfulness 


Now the trouble is not, I am sure, due to 
the fact that country people are so all- 
fired healthy that doctors can not live on 
the meager practise. My doctor tells me 
the trouble is that young doctors would 
rather locate in the cities where they can 
become nerve specialists, stomach spe- 
cialists, heart specialists, toe-nail special- 
ists, ete. They want to know all shore is 
to be known on one special subject. 
Furthermore, they want their practise to 
come to them. (That is my doctor’s sly 
way of taking a whack at country roads.) 

A young fellow I know, who has been 
plugging ahead for eight years to finish 


To transact any other busi- 
may legally come before said 


around Sharon, Kans. It is, in brief, the 
employment of a physician by a local 
organization, the Sharon Health Associa- 
tion. I am indebted to the country news- 
paper again for most of my facts. 


A Local Health Association 


The plan in Sharon is based on the idea 
that the community needs a doctor; that 
there is need for but one doctor; that he 
can be obtained if he is sure he will be 
paid for his services. 

Briefly, the plan is to sell shares in the 
Health Association, at $15 a share. The 
doctor serves over 200 shareholders— 
hence his salary is over $3,000 a year. The 
Association furnishes the building for an 
office, pays telephone calls, and provides 
light and fuel. The $15 entitles the share- 
holder and his family to the doctor’s 
services for a whole year, except special 
services, as will be noted later. 

The bad-roads tangle is straightened out 
in this way: If the roads are impassable 
for an auto, the patient’s family must pro- 
vide transportation. Night calls, between 
10 > m. and 5 a. m., are to be paid for 
at half the usual rate for such calls, this 

Continued on page 29 
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The shadow illustration in the back- 
ground shows the difference in height 
between the one and four-buckle 
style of arctics. 
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1. How HOOD builds extra wear 
into this new shoe 


Plainly, by building into this one, two and four buckle 


arctic the same extra wear that has made the Kattle 
King the wet weather choice of outdoor men. Note the thick extension 
sole. Run your hand over the soft, thick, wool lining. Compare the 
strength and appearance of the heavy cashmerette upper. This shoe is 
built for warmth as well as for wear and foot protection. 





You should know the improvements HOOD is making in rubber 


The only 






Kattle King footwear. The popular Red Boot — with its sole of the same tough 

rubber used in tire treads — red rubber upper practically proof against 

The popular cracks and leaks. White Rock Rubbers — with their longer wear — for 
HOOD Red Boor all the family. 


This is a HOOD season — gain by it. Use the name HOOD as your 
buying guide. It is a time tested guarantee of design, materials and 
workmanship. 





HOOD RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY, Inc. 


Watertown, Massachusetts 





White Rock 
u ors 
for all the fanily 







BETTER RUBBER PRODUCTS 


PRODUCTS 


RUBBER BOOTS AND SHOES—ARCTICS—CANVAS SHOES—ATHLETIC SHOES—HEELS AND SOLES—RUBBER SPECIALTIES—TIRES AND TUBES 


SINCE [896 
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elgium 
Imported 


Melotte 
| pel | x 


Pee y 


Before buying ony capgpehes on out how the 
Melotte has won 264 Grand 

Prizes, and od for -- a RS 

Ease of Turning, Convenience of Operation 

Durability—the Great Belgium M Melotte has won won 


every important ge po ll No wonder 

jules M says: it. i'n 
we itto the jsdgmont of vat of the (Rrperican 
farmer as to whether this is 

Sones to hamoten. 


The Belgium Meictte “ene the teat fowl bearing, 
self-balancing bowl. 
from frictionless 


one - 
a . The 600-ib. Melotte terme — 
800-Ib. machine of other makes. Spine f for 2 

unless brake is applied. No other sep- 
arator has or needs a brake. 


after3O Days 
Free Trial 


———— 





No Down — 30 Days’ Free Trial — ra f 
——" 16 Year Guarantee. W: 

send an imported Melotte Cream direct 
to seus eemen 0 & Saye sheets te) pan 
no its—no papers tosign—use 

your separator. Compare it; testiteveryway. 


Send No Money! 


‘re not tosend cent until "ve this 
py Melotte and have made 
mind it is the ou want. Keep it for 80 
4 and use ‘t just as fy aad 4 
Then r milk creamery 
them prove whieh separator skims the cleanest. 
- 
Pa ts! testa ten 
and the balance 


Send Cc Coupon Now 


all tho coupon for cation giving full Genestp- 
ea of this wonderful [a 

about the lined milk a AB vom 
ber. clean as china plate. One-half less 
tinware to clean. An exclusive Melotte feature. 
Test the Melotte against all other and 
satisfy yourself that it is the "s greatest 
. And remember it is guaranteed for 16 
years. Don’t wait—besure you mail coupon today. 
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The Farm Woman's Clab 


By Jeannette Baskerville 


nD a ean ea 
= 








Cousin Bob and I were resting on the _ plished by working together for the same 
side porch—our usual leafing place, object—better homes, better schools, 
the front veranda, having been pre- better babies, better social life and higher 
empted by the Farm Woman’s Club. ideals. She gave it to them straight— 


I: was a balmy afternoon in May. gether, explained what could be accom- 











The Melotte Separator, = 5: 425°. 
2834 W. 19th St. Dept. 25.08 Chicago, Ill 








: Print name and address plainly 
* 
a Name 
1 Post Office 
: County State 














Bob remarked, as he tilted his old result, a farm woman’s club was organized 








An April meeting of a live Farm Woman’s Club 


hickory chair and rested his feet on the 


with membership limited to country 


veranda rail, ““By Golly! These women’s women. You’d think that limitation need- 


clubs are the greatest invention of the age 


for our farm women.”’ 


“How come?” I sleepily inquired; the 


hammock was more inter- 
esting to me just then than 
women and their clubs. 

‘No woman is happier 
than when doing something 
for the betterment of other 
folks, and by George, that’s 
what this club is up to—the 
betterment of the commu- 
nity via the individual and 
the home,’’ mused Bob. 

“How do they go about 
it Bob? And do they drop 
any crumbs for a mere 
man?” I'll confess I thought 
Bob oversighted in this mat- 
ter. 

“Organization, my dear, 
organization. Haven’t the 
farmers been criticized and 
vituperized because they 
won't organize? Believe 
me, the farm women are or- 
ganized to a fare-you-well. 





A few years ago this neighborhood had 
‘nary’ a club and now we are a clubbed 


community. 


less, but it was well it was put into their 


by-laws—many of the town women have 











"Knickers and old "a 
bin—we travel whether 
the mud is deep or not 


“One good woman called the women to- 





wanted to join this live woman’s club. 


“To be honest, our neigh- 
borhood was dull and un- 
friendly until the woman’s 
club began to sprout and 
take root. Women are the 
greatest propaganda spread- 
ers ever, and their club 
numbers 60. It meets one 
afternoon every month at 
the homes of the members. 
Besides a good social time 
they have programs dis- 
cussing home problems, and 
questions of interest to the 
community and the world 
at large. They work with 
the County Home Demon- 
strator and’ make dress- 
forms, hats, learn sewing 
kinks, pressure cooking, 
canning, an’ everything, 
believe me! And if some of 
the new things they learn 
to cook aren’t corking 


good—vou were asking about crumbs; you 

bet we get ’em 

the men boost the woman’s club!” 
Continued on page 95 


big as doughnuts! All 











The eleven women who gave “A Hen Party.” Each sadsienatibiel a breed. Note 


the combs, bills and wattles 
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A Quality Car for $540 






Although its low price puts the Star car in the great less-than-$1000 
class, which includes about 85% of all cars sold, it is entitled 
to recognition as the quality leader of the low-priced- field. 


Note These Quality Features of the STAR 


Continental Red Seal Motor, designed by the engineers of 
Continental Motor Company in collaboration with 
Durant engineers. It is distinguished for power, 
quietness, economy, and low service costs due to 
simplicity and accessibility. 

Force-feed Lubrication. The Star is the only car in the 
low-priced field having positive force-feed_lubrica- 
tion to all bearings, which greatly increases the 
durability of the motor. 


Durant Tubular Backbone. The Star is the only low- 
priced car employing this important structural 
improvement, the most efficient device known for 
resisting twisting strains and for insuring a strong 
car foundation and for keeping all moving parts in 
perfect alignment. 


Standard Transmission. Three speeds forward and one 
reverse, making the car easy to handle under all 
conditions and increasing operating economy. 


Vacuum Feed Fuel System. Insuring a steady flow of 
gasoline on all grades as long as any remains in the 
11% gallon tank at rear, which is where the gasoline 
supply. belongs for safety and convenience 


Strong Spiral-bevel Rear Axle Gears. This is the same 
type axle as is used in high-priced cars. 


High-grade Cooling System, including large radiator, 16- 
inch fan and circulating water pump insuring proper 
motor temperature and driving comfort under all 
conditions. 


Disc Clutch—an unusual feature in a low-priced car, and 
one especially appreciated by those who have used 
cheaper types of clutches. 


Alemite Lubrication, the same as used on high-priced cars, 
making the greasing of the chassis quick and easy. 


Demountable Rims and Extra Rim, the same as used on 
high-priced cars. 


Semi-Elliptic Springs. These not only greatly increase 
riding comfort, but give the Star car the long, low 
appearance that is an essential factor of the popular 
stream line design. The spring base is 141 inches— 
longer than that of any other car near the Star price. 


Various other quality features will be shown you by any Star dealer to prove the 
wonderful value of a Star car at $540. If you seek low-cost transportation, we suggest 
careful comparison of the Star with any and all cars in the less-than-$1000 class. 


PRICES: f. o. b. Lansing, Mich. 


TOURING, $540 ROADSTER, $540 


DURANT MOTORS 


COUPE, $750 


SEDAN, $785 CHASSIS, $445 


INC 


57th Street and Broadway, New York 
Dealers and Service Stations throughout the United States and Canada 


FOUR GREAT PLANTS AT ELIZABETH, N. J. 


LANSING, MICH. 


OAKLAND, CAL. TORONTO, ONT. 


STAR MOTOR CARS 
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pene- 
trates 


This shows the 
soft flaky form 
of Colonial 


one’s Salt 4 il 
This Salt assures 
a perfect cure 


Colonial Special Farmer’s Salt is a soft, 
porous, lacy-like flake. Never hardens; 
never forms salt crust. Ordinary salt, 
of a hard cube-like shape, is slow to 
dissolve; often stops the cure; causes 
“salt crust.” 


no salt 
crust 


Colonial Special Farmer’s Salt dissolves instantly 
and completely. 


wont 
harden 


The tiny, irregular, flake-like particles of Colo- 
nial Special Farmer's Salt will not cement to- 
gether; harden in wasteful lumps. 
GET FREE BOOK, “NEW TRUTH 
ABOUT SALT.” Just send your name 
and address. Gives valuable informa- 
tion on home killing, meat curing, feed- 
ing and other important facts about 
salt on the farm. 


THE COLONIAL SALT CO. 
Dept. 11, AKRON, OHIO 


Chicago Boston Buffalo 
Atlanta Pittsburgh Dallas 






Special Farmers 





“There’s a Colonial Salt for every purpose” 












































Combined Smoke-House and Cave 


By Dale R. Van Horn 











a novel farm cave which has a smoke- 
house incorporated in one end of the 
above-ground entrance. Dimensions are 
914 x 12% feet, inside measurements, 
with an inside height of over seven feet, 
and all materials cost the owner a scant 
5 


It should be said, however, that all of 


Taner drawings and photos illustrate 
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CONVELE SlCr" 


The light is turned on and off by means of 
a switch on the wall at the right side of 
the entrance door. 

The roof of the entrance was made by 
building forms, lining with tarred building 
paper and then dropping the roof in place 
after the concrete had set. The forms for 
the cave roof were made of old half-circles, 
already built and used some time ago for 
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All walls arn arched 
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The floor plan 
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A cross-section of the structure 


the walls, as well as the arched roof, are of 
old brick salvaged from a building being 
torn down, and that they were free for 
the asking. The floor is of concrete, also 
the steps. The roof of the entrance is re- 
enforced concrete and the meat-smoking 
compartment is of concrete with re-en- 
foreing rods in its floor. The under side 
of this floor is arched to lend strength. 

At the extreme end of the cellar a small 
built-in shelf gives a bit more room, this 
being walled up with brick and arched 
over. A ventilator over the cave proper 
insures air circulation, while a conduit 
leads in wires for a single light overhead. 





The superstructure containing head- 
room over the stairway with a meat 
smoking room at far end. Meat was 
being smoked when photo was taken 


another building, covered with boards 
four inches wide. The walls were laid 
without bracing of any kind and earth 
was thrown back on the outside as soon 
as they had been completed. 

Prior to the walling in of the smoke- 
house proper, iron gas-pipe was cut and 
five lengths inserted overhead when the 
walls were built, making permanent sup- 
ports for various sized and shaped pieces of 
meat during the curing process. A hole 
was left in the roof to let out surplus 
smoke. Entrance to this compartment is 
through a small door. 

Continued on page 59 


a 





View showing casings for the entrance 
and door to the smoking compartment 
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<The Worlds Largest Store 


Our Big General Catalog Is ‘“‘The Thrift Book of a Nation” 


The WORLD’S LARGEST STORE, repre- 
sented by our New Big General Catalog for Fall 
and Winter, is now serving 8 million families. This 
great book of more than 1,000 pages offers 35,000 
articles for your selection. Every article is a bar- 
gain and you are guaranteed a saving. If you want 
wearing apparel, piece goods, radio or automobile 
supplies, hardware, farm implements, harness, 
equipment for the shop or farm, furnishings for 
the home, let us save you money. In fact, almost 
everything you need can be bought at a saving from 
The World’s Largest Store. 


The quality of the merchandise we offer is 
always dependable—we do not handle cheaply 
made goods in order to make low prices. We 


maintain a completely equipped laboratory to thor- 
oughly test everything we buy. Every statement 
in our catalog as to the quality of our merchandise 
is checked by this laboratory to make sure that it 
is correct. 


We ship your orders promptly. In less than a 
day your order is on its way to you. We are proud 
of this service record. Our customers everywhere 
are writing and telling us how much they appreci- 
ate it. 


If for any reason you have not received your 
Fall and Winter copy of THE THRIFT BOOK OF 
A NATION, fill out the coupon at the bottom of 
the page, send it to us and you will receive your 
copy by return mail. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 








Hour Service! 


Send, for Your 
F YOU haven’t a 
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The World’s Largest Store alog, send for it to- | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Mail the coupon TODAY to the store 
nearest you. 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. 73F67 
Chicago Philadelphia Dallas Seattle 


Send Latest General Catalog, The Thrift 
Book of a-Nation 


Copy-—> 


copy of our New 
Big General Cat- 


gives you the best service! day. This convenient OE NT RED Ss nat: le teats Sires 
99 out = ony ar ee coupon will bring 
Shipped within twenty-four ou free our great 
hours after we receive them. Fall pe WwW i be ons Postofhice 2... .cccceccsvscdvcvessecves 
book, with its 35,000 
» ) : , Rural Route......,..... Bate: Mes... 0000 
rvi § bargains. Don’t over- u 
That's Se ce: look the opportunity 
to save. Mail the SONS ans caper ehbhiasvcwet ede siee 
coupon today. 
BR Te Worlds Taruest Store owns and onerates Broadcasting station WLS, Wavelength 345 Meters Tune ir Stpeet Gnd NO... . 2. es eecevences seeeee 
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That's what a coat of 
KWICKWORK does. 


Two hours with a brush 
and few more to dry,— 
is enough to put a hard, 
glossy “F. O. B. Detroit” 
luster on the shabbiest 
“Old Boat.” You'll be 
proud to climb behind 
the wheel and drive “My 
Car.” KWI@GCKWORK 
keeps up appearances. It 
preserves and lengthens 
the life of all exposed 
parts. 


Ask your paint and var- 
nish dealer about KWICK- 
WORK. Send the coupon. 


STANDARD VARNISH WORKS 


443 Fourth Avenue, New York 
San Francisco, Grand Rapids 


STANDARD VARNISH CO., of Illinois 
2600 Federal St., Chicago 
Licensee and Western Manufacturer 


AUTO ENAMEL 








ro-mosTo conven! 
_ cen quipeanpomannT? CHECK 
other Standard Varnish Products 
on which you want information. 
Koverfior, the 
liquid floor covering 
Satinette, the Elastica 
china-like enamel Varnishes 


Please send me the Kwickwork Book, contain- 
ing samples of Kwickwork colors. 


Name and Add 
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Growers’ Guide has just come. to 

the Orchard Editor’s. desk. This 
paper hopes to teach folks how to plant 
and care for nut trees, their importance, 
etc., Editor Hershey points out. Some 
good pointers in the paper. Let’s watch 
it grow. Monthly, $1 a year. 


V Grower 1, Number 1, of Nut Tree 


From a single canna bulb I grew 15 
canna stalks; the largest stalk measured 
7 feet 7 inches high and 4 feet 4 inches 
from tip to tip of two leaves on opposite 
sides of the stalk. This canna, a dark red 





about the standard container bill 


one, has never received any special care, 
but has bloomed continuously throughout 
the summer. Who can beat it? 

Miss E. D. G. 


Every spring the young shoots of my 
grape-vines (Concord) break off, when 
they are about two feet long. Their own 
weight breaks some of them off, and after 
a light wind, the ground is covered with 
the broken canes. Has anybody else had 
such trouble? J. W. F. Hatton. 


I have a garden 30 x 60 and have just 
picked about a bushel of Kentucky Wonder 
beans. They sure deserve the name, for 
I picked some beans with pods eight 
inches long. After using all my garden 
space for tomatoes, corn and other crops, 
I planted the Kentucky Wonders 


Thirty-two into 27 won’t go, as the pile of 
beans on the ground will bear witness. Read 


my own little pink fingers and dimpled 
palms. H. B. Creel. 


Seeds of hardy fruits do not need to be 
frozen in order to germinate, although a 
great many folks believe this isso. 

The two hampers at the left, if they did 
not have the contents stamped on them, 
would in many cases pass for the same 
size. But when the beans in the larger 
were poured into the smaller, a goodly 
sized pile was left over. There are 49 
types of hampers in use, all shapes and 
sizes, the smallest holding one quart, 
the largest 50 quarts. Four 
years ago a bill to standardize con- 
tainers was introduced in Congress. 
If passed, this bill would do away 
with 44 of the 49 hampers; but it can 
not be passed because a few growers 
insist that the five-eighths and 
seven-eighths hampers should be re- 


advocates agreed to drop their de- 
mands if the’ five-eighths boosters 
(New Jersey tomato growers, prin- 
cipally) would theirs. Nothing 
doing; the deadlock will go on. And 
nobody can point out a real econom- 
ic reason for the odd-sized hampers. 
Philadelphia commission merchants 
have to repack New Jersey produce 
in half-bushel hampers for re-sale. 
This cost, of course, comes out 
of the growers’ pockets. Tomato 
growers, who sell by weight to can- 
ning factories, want to retain the 
five-eighths hamper because it is 
“‘such a handy size to pick tomatoes in.” 








Bad Things About Good 
Apples 


Too many apple varieties—well, let’s see 
about that. Some one says, ‘‘What’s the 
matter with Jonathan, or Grimes Golden, 
or what can beat a well grown Delicious?” 

Fact is, a number of varieties satisfy 
erfectly the taste of the average apple 
over, but the grower ahd dealer have 
different view points. In the first place 
the grower wants productive varieties, 
free from disease, and which are long- 
lived and hardy. The dealer and cold 


tained. Finally the seven-eighths — 











along my fence. A dozen hills will 
supply a small family. W.C. J. 
L. V.—evidently one of the many 
women folks—asserts (July Farm 
Journal) that men don’t know how 
to take care of a garden. How do 
they get that way? If Holy Writ 
be true, the first gardener did not 
get much help from his wife’s 
advice. My crops have no “‘wo- 
man’s touch’ until they are ma- 
tured; then the women touch me 
for some garden truck, because 
theirs “‘did not do well this year.” 
My peas turned out 302 pounds 
from 216 feet of row; parsnips, at 
rate of 29 tons per acre. Four of 
them weighed 16 pounds. Prove it 
by Walter Andrews. Moreover, 
just to convince the ladies that men 
are not such small potatoes, I'll 
wager I can beat L. V. making 
yeast doughnuts, baking-powder- 
biscuits, flapjacks and pork sausage; 
dressing and cooking chickens and 
rabbits, curing -pork, canning or 
corning beef, plowing and breaking 
mules. Everything done on my 
ranch, from pulling stumps to pre- 
serving strawberries, is the work of 


Fall-planted trees must have the dirt tramped 





firmly around the roots 
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storage man shy emphatically at those 
varieties which develop the various storage 
troubles such as scald, breakdown and 
soft-scald. These troubles have cost both 
the grower and dealer hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars evéry year. 

What do I mean by variety weak- 
nesses? Just this: Growers complain about 
Jonathan because the tree blights badly; 
the fruit righ badly if not picked when 
just right; often runs small in size; and 
the tree is just about half hardy. The 
cold storage man is becoming more and 
more alarmed each year as he sees so 
many perfectly fine Jonathans lose much 
of their value because of the development 
of soft-scald andJonathan spot. Jonathan 
is fine when prime, but think what it 
would mean to growers, dealers and con- 
sumers to have a variety similar to Jona- 
than but free from these costly troubles. 


The Grimes’s Family Skeleton 


Grimes Golden is still another fine old 
variety which many folks say is the very 
best eating apple ever discovered. But 
Grimes gets the ‘“lumbago”’ and “‘rheuma- 
tism,’’ so to speak. Collar rot destroys 
trees for the grower, and the fruit de- 
velops a skin scald in storage that often 
ruins the apples for market purposes. 

Delicious is one of the new varieties; 
wonderfully productive where well adapted 
and very popular on the market, but it 
scabs badly in the orcharde The fruit 
must be promptly placed in cold ‘storage 
toiprevent undue mealiness. In the Mid- 
dle West this variety has been slow to 
come into bearing. 

Ben Davis, once one of the most widely 
grown varieties in America, has rapidly 
lost caste. 

One might go on through the whole list 
of varieties and pick flaws—and serious 
ones at that—in nearly all the prime 
favorites of the day, such as Stayman, 
Rome Beauty, Winesap, ad infinitum. 


Combining Hardiness and Quality 


In the Great Plains area of the upper 
Mississippi Valley, such hardy varieties as 
Duchess, Hibernal, Patten, are absolutely 
necessary. These are all summer and fall 
sorts, and none are of good dessert quality. 
Malinda and Northwestern Greening are 
winter varieties fairly well adapted to the 
region, but are not high enough in quality 
to fill the bill. Wealthy, popular in many 
parts of America, is the most important 
apple of the region, but it is essentially a 
fall variety. 

For 50 years the search has gone on for 
hardy winter apples adapted to this great 
area. ‘‘Can’t you recommend a good 
winter apple for us?” is the cry every year. 
Even in sections where hardiness is not a 
factor in the selection of varieties, there is 
a demand for new varieties not subject to 
the weaknes$es of the old and best known 
sorts. Not long ago I received a letter 
from a prominent orchardist in Missouri 
who had heard of the apple breeding work 
of the Iowa Experiment Station. Among 
other things he says, ‘Our crying need is 
a superior Ben Davis substitute, and a 
non-dropping and less fragile Jonathan.” 

Recognizing these facts, is it any won- 
der that pomologists are eager to give 
anything new an honest trial? The ideal 
in apple varieties, or any other fruit for 
that matter, has apparently not yet been 
realized. We must keep hunting for it. 


The Ideal Variety 


Is it too much to ask that the ideal apple 
be long-lived, hardy ift tree and fruit bud, 
disease resistant, regularly productive at 
an early age, well formed and strongly 
limbed, bearing fruit of large; uniform 
size, attractive in. color, crisp, tender of 
flesh, juicy, rich, aromatic and sprightly, 
subacid with no tendency toward meali- 
ness, not susceptible to any of the com- 
mon storage troubles, and with a long 
season of usefulness? H. L. Lantz. 








Backing around at night—wse your 


PitCcH-BLACK night . . . nar- 
row, high-crowned road. To back 
around, use your flashlight! Avoid 
ditches and dark embankments. 


Use your Eveready to examine 
the carburetor. Play safe. Use it 
to see how much gas is in the tank. 
(You could safely poke a lighted 
Eveready into a barrel of gaso- 
line!) Use it to change a tire, to 
find the jack or pliers, to put the 
curtains on. Wind or rain can’t 
put out its bright, white light. 

You'll find hundreds of nightly 
uses for your Eveready in and 
about the house, barns and out- 
buildings. Safe, bright light wher- 
ever and whenever you need it. 


The aluminum Evereadys at 65c 
and 75c, complete with battery, 









































































No. 2671—Eveready 
2-cell Focusing Spot- 
light with 200-foot 
range. , ‘ 
Eveready Unit Cells 
fit and improve all 
makes of flashlights. 
They insure brighter 
light and longer bat- 
tery life. 





are small and practical. Handy to 
have in the car or carry in your 
coat-pocket. A good type to use 
around the house, too. 

Reload your flashlights and keep 
them on the job with fresh, strong 
Eveready Unit Cells. And if you 
haven’t a flashlight, see the nearest 
Eveready dealer at once. 

Buy the improved Eveready 
Flashlights from hardware, imple- 
ment and electrical dealers, drug, 
sporting goods and general stores, 
garages and auto accessory shops. 
65c to $4.50, complete with bat- 
tery—anywhere in the vU. s. A. 

Manufactured and guaranteed by 
NATIONAL CarBon Co., Inc. 


New York San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited 
Toronto, Ontario 
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CARBIDE 





Niagara lights the farm 


T NIAGARA FALLS, New York, is lo- 

j cated one of the immense works in 
which Union Carbide is made. 

From these works Union Carbide is 

at shipped to 175 direct factory warehouses 

Lag and from them direct to thousands of 





















farms lighted by Union Carbide. 
2 The power of Niagara is used in pro- 
4 ducing this granite-like material, and the 
\ almost unbelievable temperature of ¢ ‘ ey 
6026° F is required in the furnaces! (Wa- 4 it ' Ba 
; ter boils at 212° F, steel melts at about * ff d 
2500° F.) 


Hundreds of thousands of farm homes 
depend on the continued operation of 
: this and other great Union Carbide works 
for their “artificial sunlight.” And thirty 
years of service have proved that the 
Union Carbide supply is as depend- 
able as Niagara herself. 


But these thirty years have proved 
more than Union Carbide’s depend- 
ability. They have demonstrated that 
it yields the largest amount of pure, 
clean gas, with highest illuminating 
power. They have seen the growth of 
Carbide-gas lighting and cooking, 
from its discovery to a place in 
409,000 farm homes! 
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Union Carbide 
is always 
packed in blue 


and gray drums 






a 
{ UNION CARBIDE SALES COMPANY 

! 30 East 42d Street, Dept. 95, New York, N.Y. 
j 

l 

1 

1 








Please send me, without obligation, information on UNION CARBIDE Lighting and Cooking. 


i nctiitirthipeictcaimndettibacgeeninnintininenzendhnientt fs A ee ee 
— Note: Every owner of a Carbide-gas Lighting and Cooking Plant 
en not. NOW should write us, so he will be kept advised of our lowest direct-to-con- 
a Carbide user. sumer prices and mearest warehouse address, and his name placed 
on our mailing list for future helpful service. 
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Galanized oofing Products 
Metal makes the most satisfactory roofing 
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Apricots for the 


Farm Orchard 


By A. Rutledge 








XCEPT in California, the apricot is 

probably the most neglected of all our 
best fruits. This is a shame, too, for the 
apricot has a delicious flavor, it sells for 
fancy prices and, if rightly handled, is easy 
to grow. Growing it is hardly any more 
dificult than growing the peach. It has 
three chief enemies: the peach-borer, the 
plum curculio, arfd frost. The borer can be 
handled both by digging out and by the new 
chemical now widely in use. The curculio is 
shaken or jarred off just as he is from the 
plum. My experience has been that where 
these three fruits are grown together, the 
apricot suffers less from these two enemies 
than either of the other kind of trees. 

But there is the matter of frost, from 
which the apricot suffers more than do its 
two first cousins. 

For many years apricots in northern 
climates were grown as ‘‘wall fruits,’’ and I 
have always noticed a tendency of people to 
set apricots on the south side of a building or 
a wind-break. You must remember that 
such an exposure will bring the trees into 
blossom sooner than an exposed situation 
would. My best tree is in the coldest place 
imaginable—at the north corner of the 
yard, unprotected by anything, on a slight 
elevation, exposed to the coldest winds. 
But all’ these apparent disadvantages per- 
suade the tree to blossom late; and year 
after year I have fruit—sometimes two 
bushels and more from this one tree. 


Making the Trees Bloom Late 


When winter is breaking up, I gather a lot 
of snow and ice and pack it about the 
trunk of. this tree. A solid mound four or 
five feet high and ten or 15 feet in diameter 
is made. The budding of the tree is thus 
delayed perhaps a week or ten days. Again, 
I may burn a heap of straw over which 
coal-tar has been poured. On a cold night 
such a smoke will keep the blossoms safe. 
A further precaution is to hang several 
lighted lanterns in the tree on nights when 
frost threatens. 

The apricot likes rich loamy soil, an 
occasional shallow stirring of the soil, a light 
application of lime and, in a dry season when 
the tree has fruited heavily, an occasional 
watering. A good practise is to use a manure 
mulch to hold moisture. 

In setting apricots be sure to get the largest 
best varieties; there is a small common sort 
which will hardly be recognized as belonging 
to the same family as the great peach- 
apricot, luscious and as big as a large peach. 
It may be added that in grafting apricots, 
the best stock to be used is that of the wild 
plum. The Early Moorpark is recommended 
for eastern states. 





Selling Strawberries Away 
from Home 


During the strawberry season last summer 
the markets of Chicago, Minneapolis, St. 
Paul, and Milwaukee were glutted, and it was 
hard to get more than $1.50 a crate for even 
the best Wisconsin berries. This was a 
problem to the growers of Warrens, Wis., 
who had a huge crop in prospect. Here is 
how the problem was solved: 

As soon as it was apparent that the straw- 
berry crop of Wisconsin and neighboring 
states would be a record breaker, the county 
agent, the Warrens growers, and a representa- 
tive of the state Department of Markets got 
in touch with the express company and 
arranged for commodity rates on express 
refrigerator cars to Kansas City, Winnipeg, 
and other distant points where it woul 
impossible to give speedy enough freight 
service. . 

An ice-house was built and filled with ice, 
so that the growers could ice their berries 
well. They were carefully graded, and 
packed in attractive self-ventilating crates. 
The swift express service insured arrival of 
the berries in good condition, and as these 
distant markets were not flooded with other 
berries, the Warrens crop brought from 
$3.50 to $3.75 a crate, which returned & 
profit. W. A. Freehoff. 














Hiring a ana 
Doctor 


Continued from page 20 


Sc 


fee going to the doctor. Obstetrical cases 
are charged an extra $10, this fee going 
to the Association. If the doctor accom- 
panies a case to the hospital, his expenses 
are paid by the patient's family. Calls out- 
side of a six-mile radius from Sharon are $1 
a mile extra from the edge of the six-mile 
zone. This applies to members. 


Doctoring Outsiders 


As to outsiders—the doctor can practise 
outside of the Association and collect fees, 
when not busy in the Association. If away 
on an outside call and members requiring 
care can not get him, the doctor must pay 
for the call of another physician. 

This Association has been a going concern 
for about two years. It works, and the peo- 
ple are satisfied. So is the doctor. The 
doctor graduated from a medical school in 
1906, and after practising in several com- 
munities, located in Wichita, a city of 80,000 
people. His desire was, however, to practise 
inthe country. There was just one objection: 
collections. Hence when the Association idea 
was put up to him, he didn’t hesitate long 
before accepting. ‘‘Now,”’ says he, “I don’t 
have to worry about collections and the 
patient doesn’t have to worry about the 
bill. Every month I get my check; and when 
a patient requires several calls, he knows I 
am not running up a bill on him.” 

Pretty good plan, I think. How do you 
feel about it? 

Saat Ss 

Care of auto tires: Those motorists who 
drive only now and then during the winter 
should jack up all four wheels of the car 
until they are free of the floor. Also the tires 
should be deflated with only enough air to 
round them out. Wooden horses may be used 
by slipping them under the axle with the 
assistance of a jack. This is only necessary 
where the car is laid up for a month or more. 
Automobiles laid up for the entire winter 
should have their tires removed from their 
rims and stored separately in a dark room 
which should be kept at medium temperature. 
If a dark room is not available, cover the 
tires with burlap or canvas. Use care in 
storing tires. 


Before and After 


You'LL HAVE To HURRY 
DOCTOR- THE BABY (S 
VERY VERY SICK. 
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Grind Your Feed 
Shell Tele Corn 


with the Help of a 
McCormick-Deering Engine or Tractor 










































McCormick: Deering 
Feed Grinders 


Just slip the belt of a McCormick-Deering engine 
or tractor on to the pulley of a McCormick- 
Deering Feed Grinder, give the crank a spin, and 
your outfit is ready to grind any quantity of stock 
or poultry feed you need. A few minutes on a 
rainy day now and then gives you the best possible 
feed at a low price. It doesn’t pay: to feed whole 
grain when it is so convenient to feed easily 
digested mixtures of ground grain. McCormick- 
Deering Grinders are made in styles for grinding 
all grains and all combinations of grains. 


McCormick - Deering 
Corn Shellers 


When you buy acorn sheller, this name will lead 
you to the best on the market. The McCormick- 
Deering line includes one-hole steel and wood 
hand shellers, 2-hole XL hand or power shellers, 
2-hole Keynote power shellers, 2 and 4-hole all- 
steel shellers, and two sizes of cylinder shellers 
—a style for every shelling purpose. 


































Ask the McCormick- Deering dealer about McCormick- 
Deering Feed Grinders and Corn Shellers 






INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. bay none one Chicago, I11. 
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“This is public 
ownership at its best” 


superpower: 









Sec’y of Commerce 
Herbert Hoover 


U. S. Senator 
Arthur Capper 
Kansas 

prise. i: 


terprise are 
Hoover calls ‘ 
government.” 

“If we have not the capacity as a nation 
to regulate these great tools in the public 
interest,” it is Secretary Hoover’s conviction, 
““we much less 6 thecapacity to operate 


them on behal 


Senator Arthur Capper of Kansas in a 
talk which was also radiocast to five million 
people, likewise expressed his confidence in 
these regulated companies. Because of their 
‘record he expressed the belief ‘ 
application of power to agriculture for the 
mutual benefit of the farm, electric light 
and power industry, and the nation as a 
whole, is in hands that may be trusted to 
find a mutually advantageous solution.” 

And because so many consumers of electricity 
own securities of the companies Senator Capper said 
that the electric light and power industry “is becom- 


ing in an increasing degree a great community enter- 
This, in my opinion, is public ownership at 


Secretary of Commerce Hoover in a talk 
radiocast to five million people thus defined 


% 


“Superpower means interconnection of 
(electrical) systems and larger central sta- 
tions, coal and water, scattered over the 
whole union .... 
exploitation, for that is impossible under 
state regulation of rates and profits.” 


This interconnection “is in daily progress 
before our eyes.” 


But it cannot reach its full development 
or attain the remarkable economies assured 
by engineers if American initiative and en- 
hampered by what Secretary 


It implies no gigantic 


‘the deadening hand of the 


f the Federal Government.” 


‘that the 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
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Old-Fashioned 
Lye Hominy 
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wee a National Electric Light Associ 
; ational Electric Light Association, 
RR) eter sy 29 West 39th Street, New York, 'N. Y. 
ver and Senator Please send me without charge complete copies 
Capperwill be sent of Hoover-Capper radio talks. 
free of charge on or 
request. Fill out 
the coupon and Post Office 
mail it today. 
State 
ho derive jars- 
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Finds. Write Arming for free 
catalog illustrated in colors. 
ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. 
02 Elm St. Quincy, ti. 








Easiest Running Mill 
Made 





Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co. Bepi.23 Springfield, Ohic 


OME folks are just old-fashioned 

enough that they like lye hominy 
better than the kind that they can buy 
at the store in cans. That is nothing to 
be ashamed of; both kinds are good. 

Here’s a recipe for making lye hominy 
at home: 

Two quarts shelled corn, two table- 
spoons lye, one pint cold water and one 
gallon boiling water. Put lye into kettle 
and add cold water; when dissolved, add 
boiling water and mix thoroughly. Stir 
in the corn and bring to boiling point in 
15 or 20 minutes. Boil 20 minutes, stir- 
ring constantly. If the mixture cooks 
down so thick that corn begins to stick to 
kettle, add more boiling water. After 
boiling 20 minutes test some corn in cold 
water. If the eyes (or that part of the 
kernel which has been attached to the 
ear) fall out when touched, the corn is 
ready to wash. If eyes do not come out, 
boil a few minutes longer and test again. 

Remove from stove, fill kettle with cold 
water and stir thoroughly. Drain off 
water; repeat four or five times. 


Removing the Eyes 


A wooden churn-dasher is very good to 
use in the washing, as it loosens the eyes 
and one does not need to put the hands in 
the water. After the lye is washed off 
continue working with corn until eyes are 
all out. 

Cover with cold water and bring to a 
boil; drain off and repeat same process 
three or four times. After the last boiling 
cover corn with cold water, bring to the 
boiling point and boil for three or four 
hours. As the corn swells add more cold 
water. 

The hominy can be started one day and 
finished the next. Qn the first day carry 
the process through the different wash- 
ings, then let stand overnight in cold 
water and boil as mentioned above. How- 
ever, two or three boiling will be sufficient 
if lye has been properly washed off. 

Caution.—Do not use anything but an 
iron kettle and stir with a paddle. When 
washing the hominy do not put the hands 
into the first four waters.. Lye will eat 
the skin off the hands. 

There are many persons who prefer 
home-made lye for making hominy, claim- 
ing that this gives the product a better 
flavor (which it does): It is not necessary 
to have an old-fashioned ash-hopper to 
make lye for a batch of hominy; just put 
some hickory or other hardwood ashes into 
an iron kettle, cover with water and boil. 
Set the kettle off and when settled pour 
off the clear lye. 











Little Matilda Jane has been 
‘‘called up” 
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Where To Keep 
Valuable Papers 


eee as 





FARMER who is rated as more than 

ordinarily intelligent and progressive 
came into my office to talk over getting a 
loan. He was buying an adjoining farm 
and needed a few thousand dollars. As he 
was in a hurry for the money, my first 
question was as to his abstract of title. 

He scratched his head in despair. ‘It’s 
somewhere about home, but where?” was 
his ejaculation. “Blamed if I know. I'll 
ask Mary.” 

From the delay, he and Mary must have 
been on a par about knowledge of their 
possessions, for it was not to be found and 
a new one had to be made ina hurry. A 
valuable document costing perhaps $50 
had been mislaid hopelessly. 

There are people who come in with rat- 
chewed, rain-beaten, pocket-soiled, tat- 
tered legal documents, and unblushingly 
spread them out for people, whose time is 
valuable, to decipher. One client took 
from a dirty pocket a tobacco-stained 
document and without apology thrust it 
into the hands of the abstracter. 

The abstracter was an elderly man 
with failing eyesight and it was almost 
impossible to erase enough of the tobacco 
to make it readable. Even a younger 
man could hardly have peered through the 
dirt to get the right meaning. 


Protect Against Fire 


Just why a little more care is not given 
to deeds, mortgages, contracts, abstracts, 
notes and returned checks, is hard for me 
to figure out. The very least every farmer 
ought to do is to encase each and every 
valuable document separately in a stout 
manila envelope and write on the outside 
what it contains. Of course, this is no 
precaution against fire or theft, but it does 
enable other members of the family to 
recognize at a glance that this is no paper 
to be burned at housecleaning time. 

Better still is a tin box that rats and 
mice can not invade. Any kind of tin box 
with lid will do, but it is well to have some 
air holes in the lid to prevent mustiness in 
damp weather. Such boxes are made 
especially for legal papers. 


Safety Deposit Boxes 


The best plan of all is to put your papers 
in your own safety deposit box at the 
bank, along with your bonds and securities. 
Even if you have no bonds, it pays to put 
your legal documents in a safe box at the 
bank. Your will, and every farmer should 
make a will, should also be in this box. 
When you want to transact business you 
know exactly where to go for your papers. 

If fire consumes your dwelling, and few 
country houses are ever saved if they 
catch fire, you will not have to worry 
about your documents. If some emer- 
gency makes it necessary to borrow money 
on real estate you can lay your hands on 
your abstract at once. 

Don’t put it off. Begin today to put 
everything in a safe place. Somebody 
may have to settle up your estate and you 
want to make it as easy as possible for 
your widow and children i in that case. Get 
together your insurance policies, con- 
tracts, notes, mortgages, accounts, bonds; 
abstracts, deeds and all other valuable 
papers and make them safe. You will 
never regret it, and you may be thankful 
all the rest of your life for the few minutes 
work. A Farm Loan Secretary. 





A Bae is it after all the 
people ge t? Why! taxes, wid- 
ows, wooden 


egs and debt! 
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Send for one or all 


For the past year you have been reading these 
se ~ ~ > 

Facts about a Famous Family”; and you may 
be interested in learning more about General 
Motors and its products. 
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Facts anp Ficures asout Genera Motors 


PassencerR Cars AND TRUCKS 


Parts anp Accessory CoMPANIES 


FinanciaL STATEMENTS 
ORGANIZATION CHART 
PLants AND Propucts 


Stocxs—Depentures, PrererrReD aND ComMMoN 
Generac Motors Accerrance Corporation (GMAC Pian) 
GeneraL Motors Research Corporation 
Detco-Licut Evecrric PLants anp FRIGIDAIRE 


Export ORGANIZATIONS 
CanaDIAN ORGANIZATIONS 


CADILLAC +“ CHEVROLET 


- OAKLAND 


OxupsmosiLE * GMC Trucks 
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There has been printed a series of interesting 
booklets, dealing with the subjects listed below. 


Any or all of these booklets will be mailed to 
you, if a request is addressed to Department 
of Financial Publicity, General Motors Corpo- 
ration, 224 West 57th Street, New York. 
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“That's Right! Dietz Lanterns Do Give More Light!” 






N your next trip into town don’t 
forget to buy those new lanterns. 


Doubtless you prefer Dietz Lanterns, as 
do most other people. Perhaps you also know that 
the biggest value you get in a Dietz Lantern is 
completely hidden from view—its unequalled com- 
bustion system—which produces a more powerful 
sustained light than it is possible to obtain from any 
other make of lantern. 


This is because the flame in a Dietz Lantern is 
more perfectly carbureted and gases and vapors are 
consumed or released that in less skillfully designed 
lanterns simply cloud the globe, gradually reducing 
the radiance of light as burning proceeds. 


Be sure and ask the Dealer to show you Dietz 
“D-Lite” and “Blizzard’’ Cold Blast lanterns—the 
Kings of their kind. 


R. E. DIETZ COMPANY 
NEW YORK 

Largest Makers of Lanterns in the World 
Founded 1840 


DIETZ 
No. 2 “BLIZZARD” 
LANTERN 



























Horse Sense! 


HAT’S all you need to figure tacks and shears are the only tools 
out the many advantages of you need. Use it for coldframes, 
using CEL-O-GLASS in place otbed sash, poultry houses, garage 


of glass—everywhere. and barn doors and windows—any 
place where you use glass. 
Let it hail, CEL-O-GLASS will 
not break. Let the sun bake it, the For sale at hardware, seed and 
rain pound it, CEL-O-GLASS with- implement stores. If your dealer 


stands all kinds of weather without cannot supply you, send $5. P. O 
a sign of weakness, or a spot of Money Order, plus postage, for 
rust. And yet it is extremely light trial roll, 3 feet wide, containing 40 
in weight. square feet. Weight packed, 6 
pounds. Only one trial roll to each 

Easy to put up, too. Hammer, person. Send for free book No. 30. 


CELLO PRODUCTS INCORPORATED 
89 Fulton Street, New York City 














The Stolen Note : 


By A. B. Brown | 








EORGE BLACKMORE was a com- 
arative newcomer in our neighbor- 
hel but I knew him well; also John 
Green and Henry Stevens, two old 
residents. And when Blackmore bought 
a horse from me and offered me Green’s 
note for $150, payable to bearer, and due 
in a couple of months, I had no hesitation 
in accepting it, as I knew that Green was 
good for ten times that amount, and 
Blackmore told me that he had got the 
note from Stevens as a payment on some 
cattle that he (Blackmore) had sold him, 
a statement which I had no reason what- 
ever to doubt. 
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‘‘What did he lie about it for?” 


When the note came due I presented it 
to Green and demanded payment. 

“Where did you get that note?” he de- 
manded. 

“T took it from George Blackmore on a 
horse that I sold him,” I told him, ‘and 
Blackmore said that he had got the note 
from Henry Stevens on some young 
cattle that he had sold to him.” 

“That’s a mighty queer thing,” declared 
Green. “I gave that note to Henry Stevens 
on a binder that I bought from him this 
spring.” 

“Blackmore has worked for Stevens 
quite a bit this summer, and he might have 
got the note from Stevens on his wages,”’ I 
suggested. 

“Then what did he want to lie to you 
about it for?”” demanded Green. 

“It’s beyond me,” I admitted frankly. 

Green’s boy strolled in while we were 
talking. “They say that George Black- 
more stole two or three hundred dollars 
from Henry Stevens, for whom he was 
working last week, and has packed his 
grip and lit out,” he informed us. 

“And I'll bet he stole that note of mine 
early in the summer and traded it off with 
you,” declared Green, and a brief tele- 
phone conversation with Stevens con- 
firmed the truth of his suspicions. 

“Now, we’re up against a problem,” 
said I. 

“What's that?” 

“Simply this: Who is going to stand 
the_loss, Stevens or I? There’s no doubt 
about you having to pay the note, but 
since you gave the note to Stevens and 
Blackmore stole it from Stevens and 
turned it over to me, who is the proper 
party to collect it?” 

“It’s beyond me,” admitted Green, 
“but my boy Marshall has been going to 
law school for a couple of years, and is 
home for the week-end. Let’s call him in 
and put it up to him and see whether he 
has really learned anything during his 
college course or not.” 
































Marshall Green, when we stated the 
case to him, promptly dug around among 
some law books he had brought home with 
him and informed us that I was safe and 
that Stevens was the man who was stung, 
for, as he told us, the rule is that if a note 
or other negotiable instrument is payable 
to bearer, or is endorsed in blank, and is 
stolen by a thief who, before the note is 
due, sells it to a third party in the usual 
course of business for value, and the party 
taking it has no notice of the fact that it 
was stolen, then the title passes, and the 
party taking it from the thief may collect 
the note from the maker. 

This rule, he also told us, has been laid 
down by the courts of Georgia, Illinois, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Missouri, New 
Jersey, New York, Ohio, Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and _ other 
state courts. 





Ten Commandments for 
Farm Husbands 


1. Thou shalt remember that the woman 
thou hast married is thy wife and not thy 
hired girl, that she is thy helpmeet, but 
not a slave to toil for thee. 


2. Thou shalt not build a woman-killer 
house, but one so small that it will be a 
pleasure for thy wife to keep it in apple-pie 
order. Forget not also that running water 
is as much needed at the house as in the 
barn and that a washing-machine is as 
necessary to thy wife as a horsefork is to 
og 

Thou shalt not ask thy wife to help 
with the milking that thou mayest the 
earlier drive to town to lodge. It is enough 
for thy wife to look after the house, and 
do thou look after the work of the barn 
and of the farm. 


4. Thou shalt see to it that thy wife 
never has to ask thee for money either 
for the house or for herself. Is she not a 
partner with thee in the farm enterprise? 
Let her share of the farm income be gen- 
erous, to spend as may please her best. 

Thou shalt remember that when 
thou dost hire extra men to make thy 
work light, that they make thy wife’s 
work heavy unless thou dost secure for 
her extra help. 

Thou shalt keep a gentle horse that 
thy wife may drive to the ladies’ aid, 
and when thou art waxing prosperous 
thou shalt buy for her a flivver. 


Thou shalt mow the front lawn and 
make all of the surroundings of the house 
as attractive as the interior has been 
made beautiful by thy wife. 

Thou, shalt sometimes say to thy 
wife at her busy seasons like house-clean- 
ing time, ‘‘Do not bother to cook dinner 
today, let us have a meal of bread and 
milk.” 

Thou shalt remember that cooking, 
dishwashing, sweeping and mending grow 
monotonous, and that thy wife needs a 
frequent change and vacation. See that 
she goes visiting, takes a trip to the city, 
or gets recreation in some other way that 
pleases her better. 

10. Thou shalt be good-natured and 
cheery and kind. Thou didst win thy 
wife by devotion, keep her love by thy 
tender consideration. J. Elmer Russell. 





The Western ‘“‘Hip-Hold” 


If you have occasion to pull hard on a 
rope, here is a simple method that will 
help you hold better: Loop one end of 
the rope over your right hand and put it 
behind your hip, pressing down to hold it 
there. Use your left hand as in ordinary 
pulling. This is generally called the w est- 
ern “Hip Hold” because in roping horses 
and cattle the cow-boys often use it. 
Hubert A. Stump. 


Plumb Patent Take-up Wedges 
keep handle always tight “A 


See what you get 
ina PLUMB Axe 


OU get more for your money: solid 
steel, not welded; made in one piece— 
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not two, as ordinary axes are. 


You get a spring-tempered head 
that will not batter when used for 
driving wedges or in rough work 
around the farm. 


You get an eye that will not 
stretch or buckle when head is 
hammered or handle is wedged 
tight. It is armor-plate toughened 
to give you better service. 


You get a blade tapered for 
fast cutting, to clear the cut after 
every stroke—and stronger under 
the eye. 

You get a bit that holds its edge, 
tempered all the way through for 
‘two full inches—no soft steel to 

grind into, no weld to break. 


And you get the Plumb Take-up 
Wedge, that keeps the red handle 
always tight on the black head! 


At good hardware stores. Single bit, $2.40; 
double bit, $3 (except in Far West and Canada.) 


BARES SS R. PLUMB, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 






Look for 
the 


Red 
Handle 


with the 


Black 
Head 


ExcLusive.y 
PLumMB 


(Trade Mark Reg 
U. S. Pat. Off.) 
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PLUMB 


DOUBLE LIFE 


mae 
Hammers Hatchets 
Files Sledges Axes 
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The 
only comfort 


is in being sure 


HEN the last word has 

been spoken, you can be 
comforted by thethought that 
you have proved worthy of 
fine sentiment — only if you 
have provided the utmost of 
burial protection for the loved 
one. 


Being sure about protection requires 
uncompromising adherence to the 
need of positive and permanent pro- 
tection. No other smaller measure 
of protection can be worth while. 


The Clark Grave Vault affords burial 
protection that is positive because it 
is made according to a natural law; 
it is permanent because it is made of 
Keystone copper-steel. To accept an 
imitation is to defeat your whole 
conception of protection. For a quar- 
ter of a century no Clark Vault has 
failed. It keeps out every drop of 
moisture. 


It can be supplied by leading funeral 
directors in every part of the United 
States. 


You are assured of Clark protection 
rd when you receive the Clark 
Fidelity Certificate covering the 
vault delivered to you and embody- 
ing the fifty year guaranty. 


Less than Clark complete protection 
is no protection at ali! 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT 
COMPANY 
Columbus, Ohio 


Western Office and Warehouse, 
Kansas City, Mo. ~ 





This trade-mark is on every genuine Clark 
Grave Vault. It is a means of identifying 
the vault instantly. Unless you see this 
mark, the vault is not a Clark. 
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Endless Belts, and Others 


By R. U. Blasingame 
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Engineers gives this general rule 

for lengths of belts: .“‘Where nar- 
row belts are to be run over small pulleys 
15 feet is a good average, the belt having 
a sag of from one and one-half, to two 
inches. For larger belts, working on 
larger pulleys, a distance of from 20 to 25 
feet does well, with a sag of from two and 
one-half to four inches. For main drive 
belts working on very large pulleys, the 
distance should be from 25 to 30 feet, the 
belts working well with a sag of from four 
to five inches.” 

By “‘sag’’ is meant the distance the belt 
sags from a straight line drawn from the 
top of one pulley to the top of the other, 
on which a belt is operating. The bottom 
of the belt should always be the tight 
side, or the side doing the driving. This 
allows the top side of the belt to sag. The 


K be handbook for Mechanical 





A short belt, of good quality, will cost less and give better satisfaction than a long 


certain amount of friction caused by the 
belt rubbing together. This not only re- 
— extra power but tends to wear the 
belt. 


Types of Belting 


There are three kinds of belts used at 
present: Leather, canvas, and rubber. 
Leather belting is made from strips of 
cowhides after the belly, tail portion and 
neck have been removed. These strips of 
leather are glued together by a special 
preparation, to form a belt. The best belts 
come from cuts made along the back-bone 
portion of the hide. Leather belting comes 
in single- and double-ply. The single-ply 
belt should be used on pulleysless than ten 
inches in diameter. Always work the hair 
or smooth side next to the pulley. This 
plan gives best contact and belts crack less 
when thus used. A leather belt should be 





belt of poor quality 


sag helps the belt to grip the pulleys. If 
the top side were tight, doing the driving, 
then the bottom would sag away from the 
pulleys and tend to slip on the pulleys. 


Endless Belts 


For threshing, silo filling, sawing wood, 
shredding fodder, etc., where a tractor is 
used, the distance between pulleys not 
being fixed, the endless belt works well. 
There is no lace to give trouble. It is not 
very profitable to have men stand around 
and crack jokes at the expense of the 
owner, while some one fiddles away time 
lacing belts. 

Some years ago when the steam engine 
was the principal source of power for 
threshing, for instance, it was necessary to 
place the tractor at a considerable dis- 
tance from the barn or from the straw 
stack to reduce the fire hazard. With the 
advent of the gasoline tractor and portable 
engine it is perfectly all right to place the 
engine closer to the barn and straw stack, 
thereby using a much shorter belt than 
formerly. An excessively long belt is not 
necessary. A long belt is expensive to 
buy and its excess length adds undue 
friction to the journal boxes both of the 
tractor and the driven machine. In up- 
to-date industrial plants and factories, 
you will find the pulley shafts from 15 to 
25 feet apart. 

The thresherman has become accus- 
tomed to using a long belt which may 
weigh 150 pounds, more or less. This 
weight sould be reduced by using a shorter 
belt of better grade, to about 45 to 60 
pounds. The best grade short flexible belt 
will cost less, weigh less and be more satis- 
factory than a cheap grade of long belt. 

Whenever a belt is crossed, there is a 


cleaned occasionally and dressed with 
neat’s-foot oil. A leather belt will last 
longest if it is protected from oil, steam 
and water. 

Canvas belts are made up by stitching 
several layers of duck together. This belt 
will be influenced by weather conditions by 
absorbing moisture, thus affecting its 
length. While it is used a great deal in 
agricultural machinery, it will not work 
well for pulleysfixed in place. It should be 
protected from moisture. Gandy belts 
are made of layers of duck, very much like 
canvas belts. The only difference is that 
a waterproofing material is placed be- 
tween the layers before they are stitched 
and the belt when finished is coated with a 
layer of the same waterproofing material. 

Rubber belting is coming to be used 
largely on farms. It is made up of several 
layers of duck. Each layer is impregnated 
with rubber and the whole coated with 
rubber and then vulcanized under heavy 
pressure. The thickness of this belt varies 
from two-ply to eight-ply. Rubber belting 
must be protected from grease and oil if 
maximum service is to be obtained from it. 


Belt Dressings 


The use of belt dressing to prevent belts 
from slipping is only a temporary relief. 
Most belt dressings cause the belt to be- 
come hard, and will stick to the pulley and 
cause slipping. Keep the pulley smooth, 
protect the belt properly, operate it at the 
right speed and there should be no use for 
belt dressings. 

Drive belts are expensive and a good one 
should last for years on the average farm as 
it is generally used only a few days each 

ear. Treat the belt right and it will wear 
onger. 







































i May Save Your Home | 
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OW, where are you going to put it?” 

asked the fire extinguisher agent. 
He had driven 20 miles over our country 
roads, car packed with the useful cylinders, 
at the beginning of his day; but he had 
left one, or two, or three in almost every 
farmhouse at which he had stopped. 

On my lawn he had crumpled some 
paper, soaked it with gasoline, and had 
touched a match to it. But the fierce 
blaze vanished as by magic, when the 
swing of the red tube had scattered the 
chemical on it. Not even the young grass 
was scorched. I was convinced. 

“Why,” said I, answering his question, 
“in the kitchen, I think. It’s almost the 
only place where a fire would be likely to 
start, now that we have the electric lights. 
Why not hang it near the stove?” 

“By no means!” he told me. “You 
want a stout hook to hang it from, and 
you want it close to the door leading into 
the kitchen. The best place is right on 
the door-frame. You see, if it’s near the 
stove, and fat boils over and catches fire, 
or a coal falls out and sets the floor afire, 
you have to chance burning yourself be- 
fore you can reach it. That’s where half 
the mistakes in placing an extinguisher are 
made. Folks don’t stop to think where 
fires may start, and how they’ll get to the 
tube without risk.”’ Aldis Dunbar. 





Cash from the Junk-Pile 


The junk-pile is an eyesore to many 
farmers, but my experience last summer 
taught me that it can be turned into a 
source of income if rightly handled. 

On the farm where I worked, there was 
a large bin partitioned off into six com- 
partments and labeled thus: “TRON, ‘ 
“COPPER,” “BRASS,” “ZINC,” ““RUB- 
BER,” “PAPER & RAGS.” 

This bin was used to accommodate the 
waste material which came continually 
from the barn, garage, and dwelling-house, 
and when any utensil or implement —_ 
discarded by a member of the family, 
was assigned to the place prepared for it 

When a dealer came by, there was no 
time lost in gathering up the material. A 
pair of scales was hung to a rafter and the 
sale was made in a businesslike manner, 
without guesswork or argument. Some- 
times when a little money was needed 
quickly, the farmer loaded his wagon from 
this bin and made a trip to town. The 
load often sold for $20. 

It cost only a little time and a few 
pieces of waste lumber to construct the 
bins and the habit of depositing the ma- 
terial therein was quickly learned. The 
collection consisted of everything market- 
able, from zine fruit jar covers to brass 
lamp burners and automobile tires. Aside 
from the money value, this arrangement 
gave the farmer a neat appearing farm. 

F. R. Cozzens. 








Fair Fisheress: “Oh dear, I’m afraid 
I’ve caught a fish and I know I'll 
sate be able to get it off the hook” 
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a touchdown, 


Thousands at the game. But hundreds 
of thousands listening in! Everybody’s 
eager — excited —keeping young with 
new enthusiasms and new interests. 
Listening in! 


Radiola Regenoflex 


with compartments to hold the 
ere with 4 Radiotrons 
WD-I1 and Radiola Loud- 
speaker. Complete except 
batteries and antenna. . $191 


sea rm eseerreataae: 
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Same set without Radiotrons 
and Loudspeaker... . $150 


The Radiola Regenoflex is bringing the 
best of the fun and entertainment of the 
big cities out to the farms everywhere. 


The Regenoflex is simple to operate. It 
is non- radiating — doesn’t disturb your 
neighbor’ s program. It is selective—gets 
the station you want without interfer- 
ence. It is sensitive—gets big distances 
on the Loudspeaker. But most import- 
ant is its remarkably clear tone quality. 
For a winter full of live interest—pro- 
grams every day and every night—get a 
Radiola Regenoflex now. 





“There’s a Radiola | for every purse” 


Radiola x— 


The Regenoflex circuit in a 
handsome cabinet enclosing its 


Radio Corporation of America 


Sales Offices: 
233 Broadway, New York _10 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
28 Geary St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Radiola 


AREG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


own loudspeaker. Entirely 
completed except batteries and 
antenna. «+... 
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Wanta Radiola this Christmas? a in ” a cae: hie , ‘s: 
Aseatis Minnie venien. Sond b bg — es MERI oy ‘ 
us the name of the relative who ul 
doesn’t know what to oe coe, N OF A ‘é © ad 


k about all the Radiolas 
y Poca $35 to $425. It may help. 


This symbol of quality 
is your protection 
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Cheaper than Lime-Sulfur 


$11.50 buys enough Scalecide 
(delivered East ofthe Mississippi 
River) to spray as many trees, 
until they drip, as one 50-gal- 
lon barrel of lime-sulfur. If you 
were spraying two equal blocks 
of trees—one with Scalecide 
and one with lime-sulfur—you 
would have to spray out only 
one tankful of Scalecide for 
ev two of lime-sulfur—at 
one-half the cost. And Scale- 
cide is so pleasant to use! 


Scalecide is not an oil emulsion 
but a miscible oil that mixes 
instantly with cold water and 
stays mixed without agitation. 
Its continuous use for the past 
twenty years throughout the 


fruit-growing world has proven 
that it will not do injury such 
as has been so often attributed 
to oil emulsions and improper- 
ly made miscible oils. 


On every tree, shrub and vine 
that sheds its leaves in winter— 
use Scalecide as your dormant 
spray. Then you will know 
that you have done all that 
can be done at that particular 
time by any dormant spray or 
combination of sprays. If your 
dealer doesn’t carry Scalecide, 
show him this advertisement 
—or order direct from us. 
Send $11.50 plus $2. for each 
15-gallon drum. The $2. will be 
refunded upon return of drum. 


Send today for new booklet, “Economy of Scalecide”’—it’s free. 


B.G. PRATT CO. Department 38 
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50 Church St. NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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— | Carboleine | 


Fall spraying with Scalecide controls 
psylla and peach leaf curl. Spring ap- 
plication controls aphis, pear thrips, 
leaf miner, case bearer and leaf rol- 
ler. Either fall or spring spraying with 
Scalecide controls scale, bud moth, 
European red mite, fungus or blight 
cankers from which are spread fire 
blight, collar rot and root rot. And 
in addition, year after year use of 
Scalecide invigorates the trees. 


A miscible oil — has 
in use longer 
than any oil sprayon 
the market, ae 
i kills 


scale as well as Scale- 
cideevenata weaker 
dilution-and known 
to be safe. While it 
will not do all that 
Scalecide will do, 
neither will any 

erdormant spray. 
Price: $20 per 50- 
gallon barrel includ- 
ing container, f.o.b. 
| Hackensack, N. } 





Oil Emulsions 


While oil emulsions 
have not yet proven 
their value and safe- 
ty, and we do not 
recommend them, 
we will supply them 
to you of a quality 
ao stability not ob- 
tainable elsewhere. 
If you insist on using 
oil emulsions, let us 


\\ quote you prices. 4 
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sAVERAGED 160°A WEEK 


That’s what L. E. Haffner, Donnellson, Ia., did 
—averaged $180 per week with a team and an 


One Improved Powers Well Machine 


One 
Man 





A one-man outfit. 


wherever it is to be 


Bores 
kind of soil, 60 to 100 feet in 10 hours. 
Drills through Sagsens epek. Gets water 


Write today for free catalog, 
rices, and easy-payment plan. 
LisLE MF. CO., Clarinda, 


through any 





fa., Box 135 X 











It pays to 


. with a Kwik-Mix. Turns out a 

’ wheelbarrowful a minute. Try 
a Kwik-Mix Mixer on 30 days’ 
trial. Price reduced. 

Write for FREE CATALOG. 

BADGER KWIK-MIX CO., 


dand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 





it down concrete 
floors sidewalks foundations,etc., 
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Feed Home-Grown Crops 
Stop that monthly feed bill. The Letz Dixie will cut, grind 
grown— makes a perfectly balanced 
ration from home-grown crops. Guaranteed to increase 
production from 15 to 30% and cut feeding costs 25 to 
50%. A warehouse in every state. 


Write for of new Letz Feeding 
tem of > hy pie Feeding. A valuable addition to your library. 


and mix anything 


More M 






Manual describing Letz Sys- 





ilk—More Beef 
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How We Burn 


Limestone 
By R. I. Weigley 





HEN we set up a lime stack, the first 

thing to do is to mark off the size of 
the stack. We shape our stacks oblong, 
keeping the stacks narrow in proportion to 
length. We do this because of the con- 
venience in putting in the stone and coal; 
for the same reason we do not build them 
too high. We pitch stone in from all sides 
and quit when the stone can not be thrown 
up easily into position or nearly so. 

After we have marked off the size of the 
stack we dig a ditch a foot deep and a foot 
wide lengthwise throughout the middle 
of the site. This furnishes the draft. The 
earth is thrown aside and the ditch is 
covered with flat stones, except at the 
center, where we build the “chimney.” 
Then we place a layer of wood and coal 
over the entire floor; the drier the wood 
and the more there is of it, the better. 


Setting Up the Stack 


Now we are ready to start setting up 
the stack. We like to have one wagon 
for coal and one for stone, shoveling’ and 
pitching off on the stack direct to save 
rehandling. We select flat stones about 
the size of a man’s two hands when placed 
beside each other, and these we set on 
edge clear around the outer edge of the 
stack. After the first two are tilted 
against each other the rest are soon in 
position working both ways. Now we 
have the receptacle for the stone and coal. 
When the ring is complete, drop in stone. 
Have a man ready with the sledge to break 
the stones into pieces and to scatter them 
evenly to the height of the stone in the 
ring. They need not be set on edge; they 
may remain as the sledge broke them. 


Layer of Stone, Layer of Coal 


We always keep the soft stones and spalls 
to cover over the leveled stone just before 
the coal is shoveled on. The soft stones 
can be splintered very fine with the ham- 
mer and these, together with the fine stuff, 
prevent the coal from running down into 
the large cracks. When the cracks are 
fairly covered, shovel on a layer of coal, 
then start a second layer of stone. Set 
the second ring in an inch or two and 
complete this layer like the first. Then 
another layer of coal is shoveled on, and 
alternate layers until the stack is done. 

When our stack is complete it measures 
only a few feet across the top. We use 
from one to two inches of coal to the 
layer, according to the thickness of stone 
and the hardness of the rock. Soft stone 
requires greater heat to reduce it to lime. 

When the last stone is on, the stack must 
be “‘greased.’”’ We use mud for the -greas- 
ing, mixing earth and water until it looks 
and can be worked like ordinary mason 
mud. We slap it on with shovels and pat 
into place. 


Lighting the Stack 


Lighting comes next. We pour a gallon 
of coal-oil down the chimney, taking care 
not to wet the sides thereof, and drop a 
burning brand down. If the fire rages 
too fiercely, we stop the draft by closing 
the ends of the ditches. If the mortar 
cracks, we smear the cracks again to keep 
in the heat. If the work is successful the 
stack will have burned itself out in less 
than a week and be ready fo apply to the 
land in a day or two more. The flat stones 
covering-the draft ditch usually are not 
burnt; neither are some of the outer stones 
of the rings. In all there should not be 
over a few tons of unburned stone. 

In using kilns, we go about it in much 
the same way. First we place the wood 


















































and some coal, then a layer of stone with 
cracks covered, then coal again, and so on 
to the top of the kiln, when it is lit. There 
is this difference—we do not let the fire 
go out. We draw the lime at the bottom 
and refill at the top with raw material and 
so on for weeks or even months. 

We sometimes burn in kilns because 
there is no waste, as in setting up the 
stack. We can bring a load of stone to 
the kilns and return with a load of lime 
to the field, then quarry another load of 
stone. 

Burning in stacks is much quicker. We 
build stacks of the largest stone piles. 
These do not have to be hauled; they are 
thrown on the stack at once. In three 
days we set up a stack, grease and light 
it. When’ burning in kilns we can only 
draw several tons a day, which spreads 
‘ our work out over several weeks. How- 
ever, we have no waste, and we have time 
for our farmwork. 

All in all, one way is about as good as 
the other if you understand your business. 
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Preventing Stain on Stucco 


Under Windows 
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Dirty water, dripping onto the window- 
sill, runs down the under side to the wall 
beneath and if the outside surface is stuceo, 
the stains left are permanent. Window 
screens which slowly rust leave a brown 
color that is particularly disagreeable on 
some buildings. 

The drawing shows a method to pre- 
vent this. Narrow strips of heavy gal- 
vanized iron or tin are bent to form a 
trough and this is fastened to the under 
side, tight against the under surface. The 
vertical portion should be an inch or so 
from the wall. Then when water runs 
over the outer edge of the sill, it will fall 
from this metal edge and not work back 
to the wall. 

If the sill is of wood, the strips can be 
applied at any time, but if the sills are of 
concrete it is necessary to attach them at 
the time the slabs are cast. When painted 
a color to match the color of the sill, this 
strip, even when it projects far enough to 
be seen, is inconspicuous. D. V.H. 








KNOT in a shoe-string does 
‘e not look well; but if the 
— broken ends are cut clean, one of 
them with a slanting cut, lapped 
and stitched on the sewing-ma- 
chine, it will do nicely until a new 
one can be obtained. 
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Magnavox Receiver TRF-50 with Unit Tuner 
and_ built-in Magnavox Reproducer, $150. 


4 RADIO SET more than pays for itself by bringing 

in the daily market and weather reports alone: when 
your set isa Magnavox you receive in addition a wide selec- 
tion of splendidly rendered broadcast programs, the value 
of which it would be difficult to estimate. 


The new Magnavox Receiving Set TRF-50, illustrated above, 
has a balance of desirable qualities never before combined 
in any one instrument. Its simplicity, beauty, reliable daily 
operation, economy, and above all, its pure tone and full 
volume, assure perfect satisfaction for years to come. 





Note the simplified panel with only one station selector dial 
— Magnavox has done away forever with all the usual dif- 
ficulties of tunifg. In selectivity and distance the new 
Magnavox pleases the most critical user. 


Whether or not you already own a radio set, go to your dealer 
and ask him to demonstrate the new Magnavox. Name of 
nearest Magnavox dealer and illustrated catalog sent on request. 





New York Office: 350 W. 31st St. San Francisco Office: 274 Brannan St. 


Canadian Distributors— Perkins Electric Limited, Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg 
11-F 
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| A Good Father, but a Poor ee 


a By Frank G. Moorhead @ 
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Adams, often alone in this respect, inces- 








Revolution,’”’ was the Smith Brook- 


5) santly dreamed. In-this particular event 





GS Heerot ADAMS, “Father of the 


hart of his day, with this great 
difference: Adams was willing to wear a dress suit—provided 
somebody else paid for it. 

Adams was perfectly content to set off for the first Continental 
Congress, just 150 years ago, wearing the same old red coat which 
had done him for perhaps a dozen or more years, and which his 
wife’s careful darning still held together. But his constituents 
did not propose to permit it. Therefore, one sent to beg the favor 
of him to call at a tailor’s shop, choose his cloth and be measured 
for a suit of clothes, which was sent home to him just before his 
departure. Another presented him with a new wig; a third with 
a new hat; a fourth with six pairs of the best silk hose; a fifth with 
six pairs of thread hose; a seventh with six pairs of shoes; and 
another modestly inquired of him whether his finances were not 
rather low than otherwise, Adams’s frank acknowledgment 
enriching him by about $150. Thus accoutered and prepared, he 
set forth in a coach and feur, preceded by two white servants well 
mounted and armed, and with 
four blacks behind in livery. 

It was the first time Sam 
Adams had ever been more 
than a few miles from home. 
Traveling thus in style, he left 
his family at home to get along 
as best it could, in the tender 
care of the patient woman 
who for 40 years daily realized 
that a genius and a politician 
can not be bothered with 
family cares. 





T is not many men, in any 

land, who, having lost what 
little business they had in- 
herited, having been accused 
by an unappreciative govern- 
ment of .defalcation,’ having 
lived on $500 a year and witha 
price set upon their heads, 
would turn their backs on a 








: he had Oliver Cromwell and Jack Wal- 
ton, of Oklahoma, lashed to the mast and crying for help. 

Adams was theatrical; he realized the value of a oak entrance 
and exit, a good cue. He it was who, walking through the crowded 
streets after the Boston Massacre, said out loud repeatedly, so 
that the ge could hear him: ‘Both regiments or none,” until 
the people took this as their rallying ery and forced the Tory 
governor to remove the two offending British regiments, ever 
afterward known as ‘Sam Adams’s Regiments.”’ He it was who 
presided over the great town meeting in Old South Church which 
commemorated the fifth anniversary of the Massacre, when 
Joseph Warren, orator of the day, made his entrance suddenly 
and unexpectedly through the window behind the pulpit, escaping 
the press of foes and friends alike at the entrance. He it was who 
invited the British troops to come down front, where they could 
get good seats, and thus removed them from the entrance which 
they were guarding. He it was who gave the prearranged signal 

for the beginning of the Boston 
Tea Party. He it was, along 
with John Hancock, whom the 
British troops sought at Con- 
cord, when the shot was fired 
that was heard around the 
world, and who, when all the 
others were mourning over the 
fallen Minute Men, cheerfully 
cried: ‘‘What a glorious morn- 
ing is this’”’ (because the British 
had fired the first shot and the 
Americans had put the enemy 
in the wrong) and then went 
calmly forth to eat a mess of 
cold salt pork and potatoes, as 
though a Revolution were an 
-every day affair. 


UNNING true to theatrical 
form, Adams was late ar- 
riving at the session of the 
Massachusetts General Court, 








fortune and the peerage to 
continue to wage bitter and un- 
remitting warfare, sometimes 
even against their best friends, for their country’s independence. 
Such a man was Samuel Adams. 

That he was in reality the father of the revolution, the originator 
of the underlying idea of welding the 13 colonies together for 
defensive and offensive purposes, and the first to conceive and 
promote the idea of complete independence, few will deny. This 
is considerable honor for a man who, in many respects, was the 
first farmer-labor statesman; more of a radical, in his way and 
day, than Brookhart or Magnus Johnson have ever been accused 
of being, in theirs. 

His hold was upon the common people; he was the favorite of 
the mechanics and the laborers. He was strongest of all in the 
shipyards, the craftsmen in which exercised a great influence. 
His own poverty, plain clothes, and carelessness as to ceremony 
and display, made them feel that he was on their plane. They 
listened to him gladly and followed him wherever he led. If ever 
a man was ordained or predestined to be a popular leader, it was 
‘Sam Adams. 

Receiving his degree at college, at 21, he chose for his thesis the 
theme “Whether it be Lawful to Resist the Supreme Magistrate 
. if the Commonwealth Cannot Otherwise be Preserved,” and 
proved it affirmatively. That was 33 years before the Declaration 
of Independence, which he signed. Not a day intervening but he 
talked and wrote on this subject nearest to his heart. He was the 
original ready-letter-writer, the founder of the Correspondence 
School of Freedom. If typewriters had been inven in Sam 
aes day, the colonies would have been free at least 25 years 
earlier! 

The children might cry with hunger, the good wife turn her 
dress once more, the barn-door drop off, the house roof leak, and 
still Sam Adams clutched his faithful quill and wrote the colonies 
into revolution and independence. Some 25 pen names have been 
identified as used by him in the hewspapers at different times. 
Nor were they merely “Taxpayer” or “A Friend,’ but high- 
sounding names such as ‘‘Vindex,’’ “‘Valerius Poplocola,” “Sagit- 
tarius,” and so on. Surely, the quill was mightier than the sword 
in pre-Revolutionary days! 


gens nothing in all his 80 years of life and his 50 years 
of fighting for the people was more dramatic than his action 
in forcing Massachusetts to take the lead in calling a Continental 
Congress as the first step toward the independence of which 





Samuel Adams was a leader of the common people 


which convened at Salem in 
June, 1774. The Tories did 
what Adams probably thought 
and hoped they would: they spread the story that he had either 
abandoned his waiting people or else the King’s soldiers had 
seized him. In the midst of this dramatic suspense, Adams 
hastily entered the room. ‘Mr. Speaker,’’ he cried, ‘“‘where 
is the place for your clerk?” He looked angrily at the Tory, 
dressed in a gold-laced coat and otherwise richly accoutered, 
who had seated himself in the chair, which he seemed dis- 
posed to retain. The Speaker pointed to the, chair and desk. 
“Sir,” cried Sam Adams, dramatically, “my company will not 
be pleasant to the gentlemen who occupy it. I trust they will 
remove to another part of the house.”’ Antedating Bill Bailey 
by something like 150 years, the Tory “went away back and sat 
down,” and from then on “the master of the puppets,” as the 
Tory governor called Adams, pulled the strings and the Court 
performed. 

But Adams knew better than to work hurriedly or bunglingly. 
He dilly-dallied day by day until certain of the Tory leaders, 
believing his radicalism was all talk (there are some who make the 
same mistake today) slipped out on private business and the 
Court humdrummed more days away. All the time Adams was 
working, under the surface. At first he could only muster five 
votes; in two days he could count on 30: soon he had a majority. 
Whereupon Sam Adams suddenly caused the door to be locked 
and charged the doorkeeper to let no one in or out. The next 
instant a series of resolutions was presented, providing for the 
appointment of delegates (Adams included) to meet delegates 
from other colonial assemblies on the first day of September at 
Philadelphia, or any other place that should be decided upon, for 
the first Continental Congress. 

What an uproar there was! Such defiance of the Crown had 
never been known. Words had been crystallized into propo 
action of the most dramatic and drastic kind. Adams had trained 
lieutenants all over the house, and calmly awaited the result. 
There were those who rebelled; who demanded to be let out; who 
hoped to reach the Tory governor and have the Assembly pro- 
rogued before the mischief could be done. Sam Adams walked to 
the door, bolted it tight, put the key in his pocket, and galled for 
an immediate vote on the resolutions. 

The door was still locked and the key still in Adams’s pocket 
when a messenger of the King, sent post-haste by the Royal gov- 
ernor, arrived with the order to dismiss the assembly, which he 

Continued on page 94 t 
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Let Me Send You This Saw 
Earn Its Own Cost As You Use It 


You can make the hard back-breaking job of sawing wood 


the easiest thing you do, with my New OTTAWA Log Saw. 
Thousands of others are taking advantage of the most liberal 
down payment proposition I ever made—to get an OTTAWA making money for them. 


You, too, can make big money sawing wood for your neighbors and to sell with the 

new OTTAWA, You rest while the OTTAWA works for you. Fill in the coupon 

below so I can send you full particulars. You will be under no obligation. Find 
out how easily you can make your income double what it was last year. 


Prices Cut to Bed Rock— 350 Saw Cuts a Minute— 
Now, less than ever before tointroduce Think of it—nearly six saw cuts every 
my new 4H-P.OTTAWA. Theselower second—the fastest and most powerful 
prices will surprise you—the lowest I sawmade. Easiest tomove, lightestin weight 
haveevermade. Don’tcutany more wood -—always ready tosaw—no loafing, no upkeep 


until you get my new offer. Write me at once.  —costs only 1c to cut each cord of wood. 


ITAWA4H.P saw 


Falls Trees, Saws Logs, Buzzes Up Branches 


Here’s What It Does— 23i: New Make Big Money—W itt word selling 


at $3 a cord, you 


falls trees, saws any size logs, buzzes up can cut 16 cords a day and make $45. Now, gointo 
branches and does the belt jobs younoware _ the wood business. Make your income larger this 
doing with a 134 to4H.P. engine. Clearland,cut earthen ever before! Others are doing it. You 
out san le or work up = weed, s my times for the 
sheller, huller, pump, washing machine, etc. Get 
my latest book Railing how to use this OTTAWA you—remember we sell on easy terms. Send 
every day inthe year. Write me for your copy. — yy below so I can send you full particu- 


ry 30 Days—*o2 have 30 days—1 whole month 


pera and an OTTAWA will make 
° ke your family. Don’t let the lack of ready money stop 
me 


ars ay. 


—to use the OTTAWA at your Here's Real Proof 


own sawing. Know for yourself by actual we. that the OTTAWA will 


jo more than I claim. pes cut 20 cords a day”"—G. Husman, Ohio, 


e . ‘Ss h 10 
Quick Shipments— °°" "°"" £007 0 PO insey, Ohio. 


We aim toshipeveryOT- "Simple as winding a watch” 





























TAWA within 24 hours. ,, W. P. Adams, Oklahoma. 
Shipments made from You were square ge me” on ; 

5 —F. Sears, Minnesota. 

po Kone g witty ‘te “In no time paid for saw”—W. Shaw, Mo. 
F “Made $34.50 sawing stave bolts” 

save you on a and i fee . 

to t i t y « —~ fh * bama. 

eine. Write me ae ewes You can buy in confidence” E 

= location of branch —F. Bennett, North Carolina. 

ouse nearest you. ___ Now I will 

That’s the only way Easy Terms or C send you 


Isell the OTTAWA the New OTTAWA for cash or for the 


—to save you money and to make you money. Youdeal most liberal down payment you ever heard 
“a peroenally with the man who makes the of—and give you a w ole year to; —with such 


WA, Know him—get his nalword small monthly payments you 1 y notice 


and binding guarantee. Get the Low Factory Price. them. If you have any wood to cut, you can not 
You keep the difference in costas yoursaving. afford tobe without an OTTAWA. 


Before You Saw Any More W Get Your Co 


Free of this New ow. Te le FREE. Just fill 


the Coupon—NOW=I will be watching for it. 


H. C. OVERMAN, President. 


The OTTAWA is used 
U.S. Gov’t.—by the U. 
Navy, Forestry Division—by 





Machine Company, and by over 30 



















































































I have a message of im- 
portance that I want to 
write you about — I want 
to tell you why the New 
OTTAWA is built with a 
4 H-P. Engine and why 
you must have at least a 
4 H-P, engine on your Log 
Saw. Fill in and mail me 
the coupon below so I can 
write you personally about 
this power question. 


H.C. OVERMAN, Pres, 
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@ 4. c. Overman, Pres., OTTAWA MFG. CO. - 


998-W Wood Street, OTTAWA, KANSAS. 
Room998.W Magee Bidg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 4 
| (Write Nearest Office.) 


Without obligation send me your New Free Book—and details | 
of your low cash and easy payment plans. 
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Me Nour Building Costs 


Buy Direct F1om Mill, at Wholesale! 
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» | 
These Books 
Saved $600 


On an Average for 
These Customers 


The total savings of these Gor- 
don-Van Tine home-buyers, as 
given by their letters below, 
amount to $2,400—or an aver- 
age of $600 per customer! 

Union City, Mich. 

Everyone that sees our house 
(No. 573) thinks it the nicest lumber 
they ever saw. We saved about 
$1000.00 by sending to your Com- 
pany. Mrs. Frank Breininger 





Bellefonte, Pa. 
We saved about $200.00 by. buy- 
ing a Gordon-Van Tine Home, and 
the grade of lumber in the building 
cannot be had in our town at an 
price. A. G. Knapi 
Morgan Heights, South Amboy,N.J. 
After locking over estimates from yA 
others and comparing them with 








Gordon-Van Tine Offers Biggest 
Lumber Values Since War Days! 


At Gordon-Van Tine’s present figures it takes less corn, wheat, livestock or dairy products 
to purchase the house or barn you want than at any time since the war! As crop prices 
have gone up, Gordon-Van Tine lumber and millwork prices have come down! Today 
you can get just the home or farm building you want—highest quality guaranteed— 
shipped direct from mill — materials complete — and at prices 15% to 50% under ordi- 
nary lumber markets! 

Read the letters at the right. Then write for our Free Books and lowest wholesale 
prices! No books published compare with these for farmers’ reference. 


We Will Figure Your Lumber 
Bills Without Charge 


You will probably find just the home or barn you 
want in our catalogs. But if you don’t, or have 
some special job in mind, tell us your needs, or 
send us your lumber bills. We will figure them 
FREE and send you estimate by first mail. Find 
out how Gordon-Van Tine can save for you on top 
te hay, cattle or general quality material. 


use se barn. Ready-framed— 
bee MER easy to build. . book Four Big Mills | 
guow taped Be aa Be = gag Davenport, Ia.;St. Louis, Mo.; Chehalis, Wash. ; 
e ” i roo". Hattiesburg, Miss. We ship from one nearest you. 


5,000 Bargains Like These! 


Two-Light Window Jap-a-Top Slate 

26 x 28 Surfaced Roofing 
An all-white pine Greenorred;85 (us 
window, glazed !bs.toroll. Fire-re- 
with best quality 73 yi .2"Other 
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Well lighted and ventilated, 








—— oy, eee - glass. grades at lower 
sout lope of gambrel roof. 35 prices. 
Barn book also shows gable boy 5 N $j 
and saw-tooth roofs. ote These 
Per Roll 








Cpete retest. Including nails and 
Quality hen figure the § cement. . 
sa on a com- 
Paint uilding by | Jwoe P’ 1 
uying from - o ane 
Goes further [ don-Van Tine. Fir Door 
Lasts! 2’ 8" x68" 








 ege Syme Two-Panel 
) eenye 9 od sy Door, white pine 
ta y; stiles and rails, fir 


covers 300 gi 

square feet,two Panel; size 2 ft. 

re 8 in. x 6 ft. 8 in. 
$2.8 $4.32 


House is built 
for warmth, dryness, light and ventila- 
tion. Laid out on_latest successful 
poultrymen’s ideas. Size shown accom- 
modates up to 200 hens. 


The“Good Luck” Poultry 
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Gordon-Van Tine Co. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
428 Gordon Street Davenport, Iowa 





your figure, I decided to bey the 
ready-cut lumber and now I find I 
am ahead about $500.00 and_per- 
haps more. Harold V. Phair 
Rosemount, Minn. 

I am in the market again in the 
line of buildings, and I know a good 
place to get my material from, as 
ou saved me at least $700.00 on my 
ittle home No. 573. I got more than 
my money's worth. Oscar Daily 


Send for Free 
Books! 


200 Home Plans—Shows bun- 

eons. Colonial, town and farm 

iomes; 3 to9 rooms; plans, photos, 
specifications. 

Barn Book —654 sizes and 
kinds of barns, hog and poultry 
houses and farm buildings. 

Building Material Catalog— 
Everything for building, remodel- 
ing or repairing at wholesale 


What Is Ready-Cut 


It means that we saw, notch and fit 
heavy timbers and framing lumber by 
machinery at our factories. All parts 
come ready to nail together, accurate to 
1-64 inch. Saves up to 30% carpenters’ 
time on the job and 18% lumber waste. 








A House ata 
Guaranteed Price 


We furnish all lumber, lath, shingles, 
doors, windows, trim, stairwork, hard- 
ware, paint, tinwork, nails, varnish, en- 
amel. No “extra charges’’ to run up 
your bill. You know in advance what 
your building will cost to the last penny. 


Our 20-Year Guarantee 


_ Weare the only concern in the build- 
ing business that gives you a 20-year 
guarantee. Backed by resources of over 
$1,000,000.00. 


WRITE! _ 


te Tine Co. 
t 428 Gordon Street 
: Davenport, Ia. 


{ Send me Free Books. I 
xpect to 


L C] Build _) Repair 
\ s follows: 
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Bunmitewn with Breakfast } Nooks s | 


GO By Wm. D. Brinckloee G——=E 








©) to drain on the other. As a matter of 





company decided to begin 

manufacture of breakfast nook 
tables and benches, and to show such features in the house-plans 
pictured in its catalog. This new idea created quite a stir. 

“‘You’re making a mistake!’’ gried the traveling salesmen, when 
the salesmanager told them of the new 
venture. . ‘No one wants a breakfast 
nook; it’s just a fad; we can’t sell such 
things, though of course we’ll try if you 
put it up to us.” 

But the breakfast nooks did sell; and 
the plans which showed them were soon 
in tremendous demand. Several years 
ago I made a thorough investigation of 
this subject, and I found that at least one 
woman out of every four wanted a break- 
fast nook in her home. Today, I believe 
the proportion is even larger. No won- 
der; for a breakfast nook is one of the 
greatest labor-savers imaginable. It is 
a much pleasanter place than the kitchen 
table to serve a meal, and it means a 
great deal less work than serving the 
meal in the dining-room or living-room; 
not merely fewer steps, but less sweeping 
and cleaning-up. 

So here are three bungalows, each with 
a breakfast nook; surely one of these will 
come fairly close to suiting you. 


For the Retired Farmer 


Bungalow No. 1186 has much the same 
floor plan as a little bungalow I showed 
in The Farm Journal some time ago; 
but this one has a cellar and attic, 
whereas that one had not. A number of 
readers asked for plans with cellar and 
attic; therefore I have made the plans, 
and here they are. There is space for 
three bedrooms and bath, upstairs. If 
a retired farmer is building the bungalow, 
he may arrange the upper story with bed- 
room, living-room, breakfast nook, kitch- 
en, and bath, make a private entrance by 
the grade door, and then rent out this 
apartment, to bring a nice little income. 
Indeed, my blue-prints show such an 
arrangement. This scheme is also very 
desirable indeed for a single woman, 
either in or near a town; she is not alone 
in the house at night, and yet she has perfect privacy. Probably 
she would occupy the upper apartment. 

Bungalow No. 1148, as you see, is quite large; there is space 
to put more bedrooms in the attic, if wanted. The front porch 
may be enclosed with glass, in winter-time, to make a sun room; 
this is an extremely desirable feature in any farmhouse. The 
kitchen is, I think, 
particularly well 
arranged. The 
sink has. a double 
drain-board; dirty 


OME years ago, a large millwork e 
S 1 in the @) 











fact, these drain-boards really serve as 
work-tables, though there should be a 


movable table, with covered top, set in the middle of the room. 
In my own kitchen, this table has ball-casters; thus it may be 
shoved around, wherever — needed. 


Ball-casters are better 
than the old-fashioned wheel-casters for 
this purpose; they do not catch or jam 
when the table is. moved an inch or so, 
and they hold it much steadier. 

‘The cupboards at éither end of the 
drain-boards are particularly handy; the 
housewife takes only one step to put in 
or take out dishes, food-stuffs, kitchen 
utensils, ete. There is a sliding panel 
between dining-room buffet and kitchen 
cupboards, so that meals can be passed 
right through. The third cupboard in 
the kitchen is set close to the breakfast 
nook, and also close to the range; it 
holds china-ware, pots, kettles, and so on. 


Bungalow for Southern Folks 


Bungalow No. 1094 was originally 
planned for the far South,.and is there- 
fore extra cool. and breezy. The two-sleep- 
ing porches are a very necessary feature, 
in hot climates; for that matter, they are 
mighty nice anywhere in this-country. 
But the bungalow is so designed that 
they may be left off when the house is 
first built, and then added some years 
later. The rear bedroom may also be 
left off, if desired. 

In the extreme South attics and cellars 
are seldom wanted; this bungalow has 


in the kitchen, where the oil-stove is 
shown on the plan, connecting with 
radiators in the various rooms. But if 
the bungalow is built farther north, a 
cellar under all or part of the house will 
be necessary. The stairway may run 
down from the screened porch, which will 
be enclosed and used as a laundry and 

wash-room; then a larger porch, with 
flat roof, will be built out at the side or 
the rear, whichever is more convenient. 
Such a porch is not shown on the work- 
ing blue-prints, but any contractor can 
easily build it by using the details that 
are given for the sleeping porches. 

These bungalows are planned with walls of hollow tile, brick, 
or cement block; of course, frame walls covered with clap- 
boards or stucco can be used, if preferred. But just a word of 
warning: the contractor must make allowance for the thinner 
walls, in laying out his building, and spacing his windows. Not 
so long since, some Farm Journal 
readers wrote me in great tribu- 
lation; the breakfast nook win- 
dow did not line up with the 4 1 
table and the contractor said it SCREENED 













































No. 1148. Floor Plan’ 





























dishes are stacked was all my fault! On investi- PORCH 
at one end, and gation, I found that seven-inch 
C103: washed dishes put Continued on page 89 re 
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No. 1186. Floor Plan 
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The One American Dairy Breed 


EOPLE who live in the Province of 

Quebec can-not forget the time when 

Quebec meant Canada, and to be Canadian was to be French. 
Tradition means a good deal to these folks and they have developed 
in a peculiar manner the faculty of dwelling in the romantic past 
whilst working along modern, progressive lines, especially in 
farming. 

It is undoubtedly due to this continual harking back into 
history, and a strong inclination to foster the associations of all 
that belong to the old regime, that the province has so sedulously 
preserved the only breed of cattle 


By E. L. Chicanot 


for the record of performance, however, a 
cow two years old must produce in 365 days 
4,400 pounds of milk and 198 pounds of fat; four years old, 6,000 
pounds of milk and 270 pounds of fat; and five years old, 6,800 
pounds of milk and 306 pounds of fat. 

The adherence of Quebec breeders to this, their own breed of 
cattle, is so largely a matter of sentiment that seldom do animals 
pass beyond the boundaries of the province. At the Pan-American 
contest of dairy cows held at Buffalo in 1901 the French-Canadian 
cow, in competition with all other dairy breeds, ranked third in 
the cost of feeding to produce 100 





peculiar to French Canada, the only 
breed originated on the North 
American continent, and which is 
registered in Quebec alone and not 
to be found beyond the confines of 
the province. 


Sentiment and the Breed 


Though this sturdy and thrifty 
breed would live on its laurels alone, 
a very laudable sentiment enters 
into the development of the French- 
Canadian breed. 

The French-Canadian breed is 
one of the oldest breeds to be found 
in America. The first Jersey and 
Guernsey cattle brought from the 
Channel Islands in the very first 
days of French settlement in North 











pounds of milk. In the cost of feed 
to produce one pound of butter, the 
Quebec cow was the lowest of all 
dairy breeds. The record is an old 
one, but the French-Canadian 
boosters insist that a better showing 
would be made today, in view of 
efforts made since then to improve 
the breed. 

The average production of all 
cows tested in 1923 was 7,411 
pounds of milk per head, and 341 
pounds of butterfat per head. The 
average test was 4.65 per cent fat. 








Ox-Warbles and 
Heel-Flies 





America .were ancestors of the 
breed, whilst the types peculiar to 
Normandy and Brittany at that 
period, also introduced into Canada 
by the first settlers, contributed to 
the blood of the breed. The climate 
of Quebec, and the treatment the 
breed has received during two cen- 
turies and a half, have caused 
changes in color and conformation 
while aptitudes and qualities have 
been, to a large extent, retained. 
This breed of cattle is often termed 
the ‘‘Jerseys of the North.” 

The French-Canadian cow is 
about the same size as the Jerseys 
and Guernseys. The color of the 
breed varies from solid black to 
fawn, but a brown skin is preferred, 
and. in this case there is a yellow or 
fawn stripe along the back and a 
gray or yellow ring around the 


; De Clairvaux, a French-Canadiari cow, owned by E. 
Sylvestre, Quebec. A good specimen of the breed 





A good specimen of French-Canadian bull 


John Harris’s theory on heel-fly has 
brought a bunch of letters, mostly 
agreeing with John. Here are some 
of them: 

“In your July number is an ar- 
ticle treating on ‘Heel-Fly Theory.’ 
This theory I have always con- 
sidered correct, the Department of 
Agriculture to the contrary, how- 
ever. ; 

“My reasons are: As far as I can 
ascertain the heel-fly is very small, 
in fact not nearly so large as the 
warble and the black-fly. I have 
seen these in the Middle West and 
on the Pacific coast, where they are 
known by the name of ‘Pontiacher.’ 
Now to my mind I have proved 
conclusively that they are parents 
of the warble, for this reason: I use 
spray on my cows for the Texas 
horn-fly, and I rub it on morning 














muzzle. These characteristics do 
not indicate infusion of Jersey blood, 
but merely show identity of origin. As a matter of fact, no 
dairyman would ever mistake a French-Canadian animal for one 
of any other breed. 

It was not until 1880 that serious notice was taken of these new 
atiimals. In 1886 the Quebec legislature authorized the estab- 
lishment of a herd-book. Another boost was given the breed in 
1895 when the French-Canadian Breeders’ Association was formed. 
Today there are 182 breeders of French-Canadian cattle in Quebec, 
and about 2,000 head of cattle are registered in the books of the 
Association. 


The Breed’s Good Points 


Generally the qualities of the French-Canadian cow can be summed 
up in rusticity, frugality,good dairying, milk rich in fat, and long 
milking period. As a dairy cow the animal qomes in between the 
Jersey and the Guernsey in the production of rich milk. Her 
milk averages a yield of 4.5 per cent of fat, but she is not quite 
equal to the other breeds as to the quantity preduced.. To qualify 


and night with a swab. Have fol- 
lowed this practise for several years 
and I have no warbles to contend with. I have seen the black-fly 
light on the cows’ backs and immediately fly off; Ido nothing to 
prevent the heel-fly from laying eggs, and they are here in plenty 
but stay only a short time. Have seen the flies your correspon- 
dent has seen, many times, and their bite is very painful to cow 
and horse, as the fly is as large as a big bumble-bee. 

“T am past three score and sixteen and have always been @ 
farmer.” J. R. S., Oregon. 

“Heel-flies and warble-flies are two entirely different species. 
The heel-flies live and work in the open, while the warble-flies, 
which are nearly as long as a large bumble-bee, though much 
slimmer, and as quick as a wasp in their movements and as black 
and shiny as a new jitney, keep more in the shade and drive the 
cows out of the woods in the hot weather. They lay their eggs 
right.where you find the grubs, I have seen them stab a horse, 
and have found the grub right'there the next spring. On several 


S 


occasions I have cut them down with the whip.- On one occasion » 


Continued on page 44 
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| Fe just a matter of good business. You've invested a 
Jot of time, labor, and feed in your hogs. Now is the 
time to make them pay a profit,—a real profit. 


You can get this profit by butchering them at home. Instead of 
selling hogs, sell sausage, lard, and other pork products. 

You'll find a ready market for all the farm sausage and lard you 
can make. And the higher prices you get for pork products mean 
extra profits for you. 

Let the “Enterprise” Meat-and-Food Chopper and the “Enterprise” 
Sausage Stuffer ahd Lard Press help you get this extra cash. 


Here’s how to make money— 


From a hog dressing 200 lbs. you can make 


- and sell at good prices: J 
65 Ibs. of sausage 25 Ibs. of ham 
The Improved 30 Ibs. of lard 15 Ibs. of bacon 


“Enterprise” Chopper and you will still have considerable meat left 
over to use fresh or to sell. 


Pe ae ane —_ Just compare the prices of sausage, lard, 
have the new *‘Enter- hams, and bacon with the price of hogs, and 
prise’ knife and plate of i 

special steel. see the difference. 


Make sausage the ‘‘Enterprise’’ way 


You can make better sausage with the “Enterprise” chopper— 
sausage that looks better, tastes better, and sells easier, Customers 
will come back for more. 





See how the steel 


knife cuts against the The “Enterprise” Chopper cuts the meat evenly—lumps of fat 
perforated steel plate and gristle are chopped into uniform pieces. It doesn’t squeeze out 
_, The new halite teteent. the meat juices or tear and mangle the meat tissues. 

oy and willhold | Try this recipe: To every pound of lean meat add half a pound of 


its yi nger. Sharper fat. Season to taste (1% Ib. of salt and 10 oz. of — pepper are just 
angle of blades gives right for 100 Ibs.) Chop in an “Enterprise” Choppe 


nee ae ye Then stuff into casings with an “Enterprise” aponioe Stuffer. 





; against 
a rounded on the back to Lard is easy to make. 
fet Feater cutting Da | Use the ‘‘Enterprise” Sausage Stuffer and Lard Press to make it. 
. less off elfout: in guveting This efficient press gets all the lard from fat and cracklings. 
= housewife will use 
your terprise’’ 
Chopper in the kitchen Meat-and-Food Chopper 
the year around. Me. a Bion: Cate Othe. pormmnie oo ae 
a excellent i o. 12—Same Size, but thfomrlegs .... 5. 
: ae a the No, 5—Family Size.Cutsi!glbs.perminute 3.25 Q 
improved nit yon now A size and style for every need— hand, 
a fpacgner even, even of steam, or electric power. Q 
= one: sr Sausage Stuffer and Lard Press 
No. 25—4-qt. size. Price .,...+2-e+06. $10.50 
: No, 31—6-qt. size. Price. .......2205- 11.50 
7 No. 35—8-qt. size. Price .......0000% 12.50 














At Your Dealer 





Also made with 
four legs 
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Don’t sell them as hogs— 
sell sausage and lard 





“ENTERPRISE” 
Sausage Stuffer, Lard, 
and Fruit Press 


EAVY iron cylinder can 
not get out of shape. Cyl- 
inder is bored true. Plunger 
plate always fits just right; 
can not jamin use. 

Patented corrugated alu- 
minum spout frees sausage 
casing from all air, pre- 
venting meat spoilage. 
Perforated tin cylinder 
and extra plate come 
withthe “Enterprise” for 
use in pressing lard. 
Broadlips makecylinder. 
easy to handle when re- 
moving. hot cracklings. 
Fine for pressing fruit 

juice or jellies. 
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Her Owner 
Wouldnt think of , 
gctting along without 
KOW-KARE 


M. G. Welch & Son, Burke, N. Y., own- 
ers of this Champion Ayrshire write us, 
“We have used Kow-Kare in ous herd 
for years and would not think of get- 
ting along without it. We consider it 
the best cow fonic known.” 


Cow owners who have made the busi- 
ness of dairying for profit a close study 
know that they cannot leave the health of 
their milch cows to chance. The average 
dairy cow is “forced” to get every last 
ounce of milk year in and year out—a tre- 
mendous strain on the most robust 
physical system. 


During the winter months, especially, 
the added strain of digesting quantities of 
dry feeds puts a severe test on the milk- 
making organs. Small wonder they be- 
come sluggish, fail to keep up a profitable 
yield or even become the prey of disease. 


Invigorate the Milk-Making Organs 
> Kow-Kare is a medicine-tonic that acts 
directly on the milk-making functions—the 
organs where all cow diseases start. It 
eliminates such common cow disorders as 
Barrenness, Abortion, Retained Afterbirth, 
Scours, Bunches, Milk Fever, Lost Appetite, 
etc., by causing the organs of assimilation 
and reproduction to function normally and 
thrive on nature's foods. 


Kow-Kare has a definite action in in- 
creasing the milk yield through thie invig- 
* orating action on the milk-making organs. 
It enables the cow to turn into milk ALL 
| the milk values in the feed she consumes. 
Try feeding Kow-Kare this winter and 
| you'll never again be without it. A table- 
spoonful twice a day, one week in each 
month is the feeding plan most often fol- 
lowed. The return in added, milk-income 
and freedom from disease will pay you a 
hundred-fold. af 
Our free book, “Te Home Cow Doctor,” 
tells all about treating all cow diseases— 
besides giving a wealth of valuable in- 
formation on general dairy topics. Send 
for your copy today. 












Always in 
this can 









Sold by 
feed dealers 
general stores 
druggists— 








Large size 

$1.25 
Medium 65¢ Bey Bal 
DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., Inc. 
J Street Lyndonville, Vt. 
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Heel-F lies 


Continued from page 42 





a grub stayed ih a cow’s back until it 
changed to a fly. I once had a yearling 
with so many grubs that she died from 
the inflammation they produced. I have 
had more than 50 years’ experience with 
cattle, and know whereof I speak.” 
New York. O. F.R. 
“I think John is correct as to the grub 
or wolf that is found under the hide on the 
back of cattle in late winter and early 
spring, but I am sure he is wrong as to 
there being no such pest to cattle as the 
heel-fly. I am a native Texan, since 1862, 
partly raised on a livestock farm by an 
observing sire, and am a fairly close ob- 
server myself. I, my herdsman and god- 
father of nearly 74 Texas summers, be- 
lieve that John is correct as to the life 
cycle of the grub, wolf, warble and black- 
fly, commonly called the horse-fly (but 
just as much or more a cow-fly in tastes, 
since it makes the cow its host and incu- 
bator). But he sure is wrong as to there 
being no such cattle pest as a heel-fly. It 
is very difficult to get even a glimpse of it. 
It somewhat resembles the _horse-fly, 
5 ei of action and flight, and is very 
istressing to cattle during the early warm 
days of spring, causing even the poorest, 
weakest ones to curl their tails over their 
backs and trot or run, in great haste and 
manifest distress, to water, if accessible, 
into which they wade to a depth of a 
foot or more to drive the pests from their 
heels. A tenderfoot, new in these parts, 
once said to my old herdsman, on observ- 
ing poor, weak cattle curl their tails over 
their backs and run to water as if stung 
oF. hornets: ‘I never saw such spry and 
playful cattle as yours. Even your 
poorest, old cows curl their tails and run 
to water as if they were young calves. 
Our poor ones in North Arkansas never 
do that way.’ ”’ F.N. D., Texas. 
“My county agent told me that the fly 
known as gad-fly is the cause of grubs 
under the skin on backs of cattle. I have 
read this in various government bulletins, 
too. The eggs of the fly are taken into 
the animal’s mouth, pass through the wall 
of the gullet, and finally lodge under the 
skin of the back, these bulletins say. 
John Harris’s theory sounds more like the 
real thing to me. I wonder if the De- 
partment of Agriculture fellows can prove 
their case. Until they do, I am going to 
flop over and believe John’s side of it.” 
G. McK. 





Corn-Hog Ratio Again 


It has been about four years since any one 
paid much attention to the corn-hog 
ratio. That was when corn took such a 
bad tumble. 

The ratio was dragged out into the light 
again when corn started to climb the 
ladder late last summer. The normal 
ratio is 1 to 11.24. That is, 100 pounds of 
pork will in an average, normal year, buy 
11.24 bushels of corn. When the ratio is 
below this, as it was last year, many corn 
growers find it pays better to sell corn than 
to feed’it. When corn was plentiful and 
cheap in 1921 and 1922, feeding corn to 
hogs paid better than selling it. At one 
time in 1922 the ratio was 1 to 19; that is, 
100 pounds of pork would buy 19 bushels 
of corn. 

In connection with this ratio business, 
let us remind Our Folks, as we have often 
done in the past, that cheap hogs follow 
cheap corn by a year or two; and the same 

for high-priced hogs and corn. This 
is almost’ an axiom. -It pays to study the 
price movements. , 








$@ puts this Olde-Tan 
Metal-to-Metai 


Harness on Your Horses 
We trust you wherever you live. Only { $7.50 


¥ thly. Write for free 
ee Oe Pare dean teaceteteae 


harn traction. Mi wi 
there is wear or strain, No old-fashioned buckles. 





Tan leather 70 years . Now 
tek p Pom engy bag at oe 


_ Learn all about sur 000 down and ay pegmaas 
BABSON BROS., Dept.25-08 
19th Street and Marshall Btvd., Chicago, Ill. 
— z 
Men Wanting Positions 
Firemen, brakemen, colored _ train 
or sleeping car porters, write for ap- 
. plication blank; experience unneces- 


sary; first class roads; no strike; 
name position wanted. 


























Railway Inst., 4i, —- 
#> More Milk’ 
Clip Cows 


Best made. Easy to use, 
Clips fast. Strong and 
FREE BOOE actionor back. Pays 
TELLS WHY meet y. pie 4 
at your dealer’s or send us 
bycupping: Send for't, $2 with order. Pay balan 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO. 
5574 Roosevelt Read, Chicago 






For Large 
Iron Kettles 


If you have a large iron kettle, 
we will — a heavily 
re-inforced jacket to fit 
providing my emg ony 
cooker. as e door, 
flue, handles, pe. 

acco! 


to le 
measurement of kettle around 
outside one inch from top. If 


kettle has Senge. measure 
under it. Ask for chart of 
standard sizes. 


If you have no kettle, you'll 
be interested in the 


//Heesen Stock 
, Feed Cooker 


Ror cooking stock food seald- 
Handiest article’ on farm. 
Seven sizes. Write for prices. 


Now 







Dept. 1 Tecumseh, Michigan 
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Heesen Bros. & Co.f .— 
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About Goat’s Milk 


By William Lee Secor 





HE writer.is a graduate of Jefferson 

Medical College, Philadelphia, and 
was awarded the Hare Gold Medal in 
Therapeutics. I have studied in the lead- 
ing medical centers. of America and 
Surope and was formerly a professor in 
one of the largest medical centers. I 
became interested in the superior value of 
goat’s milk while studying in Europe and 
have for a number of years made extensive 
use of this food in gastro-intestinal dis- 
eases, so-that I believe myself qualified 














A Nubian goat, owned by C. A. Leach, 
Nebraska 





to judge of the merits of goat’s milk as a 


therapeutic aid. 

Noting in your August number the 
statement in regard to the answers. re- 
turned by 14 hospitals, I could not refrain 
from speaking up. 

I would like to know how many of these 
hospitals have given goat’s milk a careful, 
extended trial with due regard to scien- 
tifically studying dilutions, mixtures, etc., 
to meet each individual case as we would 
with cow’s milk. How many have had 
actual, practical experience with the Swiss 
milk goat, and have mixed enough brains 
with the milk to make the findings of 
value? J 

I think that dietitians of experience will 
agree that Holstein milk is superior to 
Jersey milk when used raw for consump- 
tion by infants and invalids. The fat 
globules are smaller—it is easier to digest. 
Goat’s milk is a step, a leap and a bound 
in advance of Holstein milk—the emulsion 
is not so easily broken up (emulsified fat 
is easier to digest than free fat); it is eom- 
paratively free from T. B.; it has more 
nearly the chemical reaction of human 
milk and more nearly conforms to it in 
important chemical constituents. There 
is some theoretical ground for the belief 
that goat’s milk may confer a degree of 
immunity from T. B. upon the infant who 
1s raised upon it. 

Some day there will be an awakening to 
the superior value of goat’s milk—then 
every farm will have a few goats. 

I live in the center of the largest goat 
raising territory in the United States 
(Texas) and speak from experience. I am 
& surgeon, restricting my practise to sur- 
gery, but since discovering the value of 
goat’s milk in the treatment of stomach 
and intestinal ulcers I have not operated 
on a single ulcer case—this covers a period 
of a dozen years. 

Swiss goats are comparatively new in 
<y United States and the ridiculous claims 
of a few over-enthusiastie breeders has 
done much to injure the industry with the 
thinking physician. But the triumphs of 
goat’s milk are attested by many well- 
trained physicians and hundreds of enthu- 
siastic mothers—these have not guessed, 
they know—and some day Nan will come 
into her own. 
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**T set out to build'a farm engine 
that would have every feature 
the farmer wanted and 
didn’t want. It has now been 
on the market six years. Thou- 
sands of satisfied users tell me 
I've succeeded. I'm proud to 
havethisengine bear my name.” 

_ - Epwarps 




















FR 


There is no other farm engine 
like it. Simple in construction 
and easy to operate. It is only 
one engine, yet it takes the 
ce of six engines. It will give 
rom 134 to 6 H. P., yet it isso 
light that two men can carry it 
easily. Set it anywhere and 
put it to work. 


Change Power 
as Needed 
It is a 6 H. P. when you need 
6, or 134 H. P. when you need 
only 134, or any power in be- 
tween. Fuel consumption in 
proportion to power used and 
remarkably low at all times. 
Adjustment from one power to 
another is instantaneous. 
Burns Kerosene 
Operates with kerosene or gas0- 
line. Easy starting, no crank- 
he greatest gas engine 





value on the market. And you 
can prove all of these statements 
to your own satisfaction. 


What Users Say 
Ivan L. Blake, of Hannibal, 
New York, says: “Only engine 
economical for all jobs; I run a 
28-inch cord wood saw, a 24- 
inch rip saw, a washer, a pump, 
and a grinder, and it sure runs 
them fine. It has perfect run- 
ning balance, and it sets quiet 
anywhere.” 

Clarence Rutledge, of Mani- 
toulan Island, Ontario, says: 
**Have given my Edwards four 
years’ steady work and like it 
fine. It uses very little fuel. I 
run a 28-inch cord wood saw, 
also a rip saw, 8-inch grinder, 
ensilage cutter, line shaft for 
shop, churn, washer, separator 
and pump. Have had ten other 
engines and the Edwards beats 
them all.” 

Frank Foell, of Cologne, New 
Jersey, says: ‘' It’sa great pleas- 
ure to own an Edwards engine. 
Iruna wood saw, cement mixer, 





threshing machine, etc. Do 
work for my neighbors. Easy 
to move around and easy to run. 
I would not have any other.” 


Free Trial Offer + 
Now—I want to prove my 
claims to you. I want to send 
you an Edwards Engine for ab- 
solutely free trial. Just write 
your name and address on cou- 
pon and mail. I will send at 
once complete details about my 
farm engine and about my free 
trial offer. No cost or obliga- 
tion. Mail coupon now. 
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You Can’t Cut Out 


A BOG SPAVIN, PUFF 
OR THOROUGHPIN, BUT 


ABSORBINE 


NE MARK REG.ULS 


will clean them off permanently, and 
you work the horse same time: Does 
not blister or remove the hair. $2.50 
per bottle, delivered. Will tell you more 
if you write. Book 4 R free. 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 353 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 





ATOR CO. 
St erase 

















24 cunt: 


Easy to run and clean. 
Skims warm or cold Be ap Mth ey 
t from picture w 
cise easy. soning: tw. &- 0. Bledel 
Western shipments from Western points 
MONTHLY PAYMENT PLAN 
Write today for free catalog 
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OWN A. FLOUR MILL 
and make money milling the highest grade 
roller flour in your community on the 
wonderful, one-man, sel contained 
**Midget Marvel” Roller Flour Mill. 
No milling experience mecessary. Easy 
to operate with our simple directions. Seven sizes—from 
rs to 100 batrels per day. Prices from S167 up. Write 
for our free book,’ The Story of a Wonderful Flour Mill.” 
Anglo American Mill Co. 
62 Ken 

















y Av. Owensboro, Ky. 
No! 


She’s 










She has been déhorned with a KEYSTONE 
DEHORNER, making her gentler, safer 
and more profitable. This also applies to 
steers. We make Keystone Dehorners, Bull 
Staffs, and other appliances for dairy- 
men and cattlemen—all sold on a money 
back guarantee. Write for circular, 


JAS. SCULLY, Box 100 Pomeroy, Pa. 
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TIE 






































have stood the test of time. At the left is shown the Tenso 
Thousands of farmers use Special pattern, made to meet ade- 
them year in and year‘out mand for a reliable, inexpensive 
and they are convincedthat Cow Tie. Thisis but one popular 
for strength, uniformity and pattern the various “Acco” 
smoothness of links— Acco Cow Ties—all strong and brightly 
beats all others. finished. Ask your man. 
AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Incorporated, Bridgeport, Conn. Folder 
In Canada: Dominion Cuan Company, Liurrep, Niagara Falls, Ontario on 
District Sales Offices: Boston Chicago New York Pittsburgh Sen Pranci: Request 
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Now’s when you want health in the barnyard. 
Every animal fit, appetite on edge, bowels, liver 
and kidneys active. Then they will convert your 
crops, the products of your summer’s toil, into 
beef, pork, mutton, milk and butter at a profit. 


DrHess Stock Tonic 


keeps cows in milking trim—healthy, hungry—to 
eat, to digest, to convert the feed you feed into 
pails of milk. Rids hogs of worms. Keeps the 
bowels open, the kidneys and liver functioning. 
No clogging of the system during heavy feeding. 
Every reason for thrift. Little chance for disease. 

Excellent for market lambs. Keeps them hungry 
and gets the stomach worms. Feed it regularly 
to your idle horses off work, on rough feed. 


Costs Little to Use 


The price of two gallons of milk tonics a cow 
30 days. The price of one pound of pork tonics 
a hog 30 days. The price of one pound of mutton 
tonics 4 sheep 30 days. Fifty cents tonics a horse 
or mule 30 days. 


25-Ib. pail, $2.25; 100-lb. drum, $8.00 
(Except in the tar West, South and Canada) 


Honest Goods—Honest Price. Why Pay More? 
REMEMBER—When you buy any Dr. Hess product, our responsibility does 


not end until you are satisfied that your investment is a profitable one. Other- 
wise, return the empty container to your dealer and get your money back. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 





Dr Hess Dip ana Disinfectant 











| CITC s [orem Bere 
0. LC. each. No kin. Pedi . Prolific, pale ag ooth oA 
free. Prices reasonable. RUEBUSH, Sciota, Illinois 


270-A State Road Farm 
ao + A. best berxaine yy ~ ty bye - ad 
near “ saan ; big productive fields, abun- 
dantly watered ture, 100 acres valuable chemical wood 
and > 60 it trees; apes Sey Ram house, only 
Details 31 New Illus. Catalog, 1 

$1000 required Beas 11 New Iles. Catalog 

STROUT FARM AGENCY, 150 FB Nassau St., New York City 



















ONE YEAR 
rO PAY 

















Mule-Foot Swine, 


Worms in Horses, 


Bitter Milk, Etc. 








Nebraska, to a T. He says they are 

rustlers, and insists they make more 
gains on a given amount of feed than any 
other breed he has raised. The only trouble 
A. J. has is to find breeding stock, since there 
are so few breeders. 


The new cattle barn at Ohio State Fair is 
a pippin—stanchions for 2,000 head, plenty 
of light, etc. 


Want to buy a goat? . Stock Editor will tell 
you where to write for list of breeders. Stamp, 
please. tl 


“‘Forty-five out of every 100 cows do not 
pay for their keep’? says Manning Nelson, 
head of the DePere cow-testing association, 
Wisconsin. Manning’s records prove this. 


Financial King’s Interest, the noted Jersey 
matriarch, is dead. In 24 years she produced 
20 heifer calves and one bull. 


Bitter milk: It is common for cows to 
give bitter milk after milking for eight or 
ten months and in many instances it is 
necessary to dry off the milk secretion at 
once. As a rule a cow should only be dried 
off for six weeks before calving. Try the 
effects of a pound of Glauber’s salt and a 
cupful of blackstrap molasses, administered 
slowly and carefully as a drench in three 
pints of tepid water. Have it given by an 
expert so that none of it runs into the wind- 
pipe and lungs. After it has acted, mix in 
each feed a tablespoonful of a mixture of 
two parts of powdered wood charcoal and 
one part of granular hyposulphite of soda. - 


For worms in horses use a mixture of two 
parts of salt, one part of dried sulphate of 
iron (powdered copperas) and one part of 
flowers of sulphur, by weight. The dose is 
one tablespoonful of the mixture in dampened 
feed, night and morning, for a week, then 
stop for a week, when the treatment may be 
repeated. Omit iron for a pregnant mare and 
increase sulphur. A more effective treat- 
ment is to withhold feed for 36 hours and 
then have a veterinarian administer four or 
five drams of oil of chenopodium in gelatin 
capsules and follow immediately with one 
quart of raw linseed-oil. 


Mi Nebraska. hogs suit A. J. Lemberg, 
goo 





Two Pretty Good Cows 


About Chandler’s cow: I have a cow, half 
Jersey and half Holstein, from which, after 
using what we wanted for a family of five (our 
three boys are milk drinkers, too), I sold 
during July $41.87 worth of milk and cream 
and during the month of August $45.18 
worth, making a total for the two months of 
$87.05. I had quite a bit of clabber milk for 
the chickens, too. R. B. Bream. 


I’ll pit my cow against the ones owned by 
Mrs: C. P. Chandler, Mrs. A. J. Stoldt and 
W. H. H. We have a grade Polled Angus 
and from March 7 to July 10 she made 155 
pounds of butter. We used all the milk, 
cream and butter we cared for. The highest 
price received per pound was 40 cents; the 
lowest 33 cents; of the 155 pounds we ‘sold 
enough to make $44.83. The calf at four 
weeks weighed 102 pounds. We vealed it for 
$11.22. The total was $56.05. 








Wisconsin. F. E. T. 
A good 
living Mutton Chops 
and Ventilation without drafts is 
the big need in a sheep barn. 
10% A sheep barn must be dry 





and airy. Let the sheep run 
out on dry nights in winter. 

Part of the rough feed—alfalfa, 
clover, fodder—should be fed outside 
the sheep barn. 

Keep ewes on sodground as late as 
possible in fall, if the ground is dry. 

Wethers and cull ewes may run with 
the good ewes during early winter, but 
must be separated later. 
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Feeder Outlook and | 


Soft Corn Problems 





at this writing, as hard’to determine as 

e age of Ann. The future price of corn, 
the demand for feeder animals, the move- 
ment of stock to market, and the prices—all 
these things are so much a part of the soft 
corn problem that a great many farmers are 
just waiting to see when Jack Frost arrives 
before doing anything. 

The best market for soft corn is in the feed 
lot. A big crop of soft corn means a demand 
for feeder animals; and all things being equal, 
a stiff demand keeps the price up. These 
animals are filled up on soft corn and sent 
back to market in the middle of the winter, 
which is a bad time to send them in. The 
later market should pay better. Some of 
the large feed lots are already filled, but the 
one- or two-car feeder is waiting. 


Cribbing Soft Corn 


In cribbing soft corn, to prevent spoiling, use 
a half pound of salt to the bushel. This helps 
to prevent. souring and makes the corn more 
palatable. Besides using salt, put strings of 
tile lengthwise and upright through the crib 
as it is being filled; these help to ventilate the 
crib. 

In view of the predicted shortage of corn, 
a great many folks are already asking if they 
can get along by feeding less corn. Certainly; 
other feeds can, to a large extent, be used in 
place of corn. Fortunately, fall pasture has 
been good in the Corn Belt and animals will 
go into the winter in good shape, hence will 
not need so much grain. 


Pork Without Corn 


Corn is not absolutely essential for pork, 
and other feeds may be profitably sub- 
stituted for corn. Their use must be deter- 
mined by their availability, cost per pound 
and relative feeding value. Crushed oats 
can be substituted for corn to the extent of 
two-thirds of the ration, when the cost per 
pound is two-fifths less than that of corn. 

Barley will take the place of corn altogether 
when the cost is the same per pound. Rye, 
at nine-tenths the cost of corn, and frosted 
wheat at the same price, will take the place 
of corn. When ground and fed as a meal, 
the grain sorghums will displace corn in the 
ration if a trifle lower in price. The same is 
true of millet when one-fourth cheaper, 
hominy feed when one and one-seventh the 
price of corn, and wheat shorts when one and 
one-tenth the price of corn per pound. 

Millet can not be fed alone, but with a 
protein supplement. Rice bran can be used 
when one-tenth cheaper than corn, no pro- 
tein being needed. Barley feed, which has 
about the same feeding value as a mixture 
of wheat bran and shorts, ean replace corn- 
meal when costing the same. Millet; cull 
beans and rice bran tend to produee soft 
pork if fed too extensively. 


In the Dairy 


In the dairy barn, roots, or forage crops such 
as alfalfa, clover, soybeans and céw-peas, 
may partly take the place of grain. The best 
feed to use as a partial substitute for grain is 
silage. For all practical purposes, a balanced 
ration for an average cow giving 15 to 18 
pounds of milk is about 14 pounds of alfalfa 
hay and 35 pounds of corn silage. No grain 
is necessary for that production. A pound.of 
cottonseed-meal fed on the silage will furnish 
the necessary protein. A cow producing 
more than 18 pounds of milk will need grain, 
me: smn depending on the quantity of 
milk 


eft t how much soft corn there will be is, 
t 


Fillies and weanling colts can use a lot of 
alfalfa hay, while mares in foal can be 
wintered on that ration alone. 

Breeding ewes that enter the winter in 
good shape can be carried until lambing time 
without grain, provided they have a good 
supply of well-cured alfalfa or clover hay and 
some silage fof succulence. 

Feed neither moldy silage nor silage made 
from corn cut too green. 





HERE has never yet been a 
man in our history who led a 
life of ease, whose name is worth 
remembering. Roosevelt. 
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MILLION 
DeLava 


Separators 
Toy Ce | 


Service 


De Laval Separators have 
done more than any other 
factor to change dairying 
from a ‘‘pin money”’ proposition 
to the largest and most profitable 
branch of agriculture. The original 
centrifugal separator to begin with, De 
Lavals have led in every important im- 
provement, and today the latest 


Improved De Laval Separator 


is generally acknowledged as being the best 
cream separator ever made. Among other im- 
provements and refinements it has a self- 
centering bowl which eliminates vibration, 
causing it to run smoother and easier. It gives 
you a richer, smoother, higher-testing cream, 
and skims cleaner under all conditions. It soon 


pays for itself. ¢ 
Send for k Your 
Trade Allowance FREE A ——. o 


Old centrifugal cream separa- 
tors of any age or make accepted 
as partial payment on new De 
Lavals. Sold on easy terms from 


$6.60 to $14.30 
Down 
the balance in 15 easy 
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Maiobe Abe 
MONEY SAVING “NATIONAL SERVICE”’ can be had without 
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D extra cost—‘‘ask and ye shall receive.” 
FREE] 
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Beebe Abortion Bacterin 

See cece be oe 

*\ destruction for others. 
treatment at once. 






































smokehouse 
needed! 


Wiehe oe The Hickory Wood 
and Booklet Bz. ©™moke on the Salt 
on “Salting and oman 5 during o 

mokinty cure and improves the 
Lae scam Time” Flavor and Keeping 

Qualities. This is pure 

dairy salt smoked with hickory smoke. 
Costs: but little more than: common: salt. 
Passes Government Inspection and is used 
by big packing houses for curing their 
finest products.. Meat cured with Smoked 
Salt does not need to be smoked in” - 
smokehouse. Now sold through stores. 
Special Trial 10-pound container sent 
for $1.00 east of the Rockies or any other harness. ] 

50 west of the Rockies. WriteforFreeBook. Direct-from-factory offer. 


Mee ty OO AFTER MONTH 
Fifth and Butler Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. is > FTER A NT 
|_ i ene ts a — ee oo 
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Everyone interested in radio should have this 


68-page book of approved 


parts and sets— it’s free! 


New Radio 
Catalogue | 


OF copy of Ward’s New Complete 
Radio Catalogue is yours Free — you 
need merely to write for your copy. 


It shows you everything new in Radio, 
everything that has been tested and ap- 
proved by the Radio laboratories. Simple 
instructions are furnished with every Ward 
receiving set enabling you to put up and 
operate it without outside help. 

And the prices on everything in this 
book are surprisingly low! 


A Price and Quality Guide 


Study this Catalogue every time you need any- 

=> Radio, whether parts or a complete set. 

at is the lowest price for standard quality 
goods. 

Everything shown in this Catalogue has been 
selected by an expert. Everything is standard. 
Remember at Ward’s we never sacrifice quality 
to make a low price. Yet our prices are always 
low because we sell direct to you by mail — and 
without the usual ‘‘ Radio Profits.’ 


Montgome 











Write for 
Your Free Copy 


Bring the Joy 
of Radio Into Your Home 


You can get the most enjoyment out of Radio 
only by using standard, high grade equipment. 
You know what you are ‘getting when you buy at 
Ward’s. You are sure of high quality as well as 
- 1. saving when you order from this book, ‘for 

adio equipment is sold under the same liberal 
aaenies we have made for 52 years on every 
article sold by Ward’s—‘‘Satisfaction Guaran- 
teed or Your Money Back.”’ 

Write for your free copy of the new Radio 


Catalogue — Write to our house nearest you and 
address Dept.15-R. 


omery Ward &Co. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Chicago KansasCity St. Paul 





Redes r Ore. Oakland, Calif. Ft. Worth 

















BE A MASTER AUCTIONEER 


Learn > home, Auctioneers’ Sion of Experience 
Catalog free. 222 Whitaker » Davenport, lowa 


FARM FENCE 
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Fastest, Cheapest Way 
to Clear Land J 
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200% PROFIT 


or more. 9 out of 10 
women buy. Produces 
keen edge quickly. 
Sells for 650c. 
PREMIER MFG. CO. 
Dept. 37 Detroit, Mich. 


AGENTS 


You can earn big 
money selling 
Premier Knife 
and Scissors 















Sharpeners 








Lot Bank— 
Cash Checks on it!” 


An American Portable Saw Mill is the 
pass book which lets you cash wood 
lot checks. These famous mills are 
simple, dependable, long-lived, and 
easy to run. Thousands now in use 
with small engines or tractors. Made . 
in 8 sizes for various uses. No exper- 
ience needed. Write for free descrip- 
tive booklet. 


We also make shingle and lath 
mills, trimmers, edgers, bolters 
and planers. 


American Saw Mill Machinery Co. 
217 Main Street, Hackettstown, N. J. 


Naitaute 


tT 
Saw Mill 











| Dried Beef, Sausage, 
Dry-Cured Pork, 
_Keeping Lard, Ete. 


















salt used in curing does not penetrate to 
parts of the meat. Sometimes this is due 
to taking the meat out of cure too soon, but 
quite often it is due to the use of a poor 
grade of salt that does not dissolve thor- 
oughly. Or maybe the salt is too weak to do 
the work. Get good salt and be sure it dis- 
solves. If the salt penetrates rapidly, there 
is better color to the meat, and saltpeter is 
not needed. 


I saw a photo of Hooker’s big hog in the 
May Farm Journal. I am sending a photo 
of myself and a hog which I butchered in 
February that dressed 717 pounds. I did 


O's: reason why meat spoils is because the 

















This hog weighed 717 pounds when dressed 


not measure the animal. There were several 
other large hogs killed in our community. 
One dressed 735 pounds and another dressed 
840 pounds; that was the largest one butch- 
ered in our vicinity. * Samuel E. Lebo. 


My neighbor has built up a nice trade for 
fancy hams and bacon. He uses a sugar 
cure and smokes his meat in a small metal 
smoke-house. He sold 20 hogs this way last 
year. Part of the meat was sold by mail to 
city folks, and part was sold direct to house- 
wives in a small city not far away. He says 
he netted nearly twice as much pet pew pone as 
if he had sold his hogs on the hoo 


Dry-cyred pork: For 100 pounds c meat } 


use eight pounds of salt, two and one-half 
pounds of molasses or sirup made from Sugar 
and use hot, two ounces of saltpeter, two 
ounces. of red pepper, three ounces of black 
pepper. Mix the ingredients well. Rub the 
mixture over the meat thoroughly and ack 
it away in a barrel, box, or on a table. About 
the third day break the bulk and repack to 
insure thorough contact with the cure mix- 
ture, then allow the meat to remain until the 
cure is completed. This will take two days 
in cure for each pound that the individual 
pieces of meat weigh; for example, a ten- 
pound ham will take 20 days. Alter the 
meat is packed in tight barrels, the liquid 
formed will aid in curing the heavier pieces 
of meat, which should be at the bottom. 


I pickle pork by taking the sides of the 
meat and putting them in strong brine over- 
night. I take it out of the brine the next 
morning and boil the brine, and skim it 
while boiling until the brine is clear, and the 
skimmings become white. I let the brine 
cool, and when it is cool I put the pork bac 


into the brine with three inches over the pork. ' 


.. keep a heavy weight over the pork to keep 
it under the brine. Pork pickled Cag ke fresh 
will keep all summer and — o 


pork. 















































Dried beef cure: Here is the Farm Jour- 
nal method for dried beef, used again and 
again by many of Our Folks: 

Get the tender side of the round out of 
a’ good fat beef. For every 20 pounds of 
beef, take one pint of salt, a teaspoonful of 
saltpeter and a quarter of a pound of brown 
sugar. Mix these well, rolling out any 
lumps; divide into three equal parts and 
rub well into the beef for three successive 
days. ‘Turn beef daily in the liquor it will 
make. It should*not make much, but what 
there is rub into and pile on the beef. Rub 2 
little extra salt. into the hole cut for the 
string to hang it by. 

At the end of a week hang in a dry, rather 
warm place, till it stops dripping, then in a 
cooler dry place. Do not smoke it; it spoils 
the flavor. Before flies come in the spring, 
wrap in paper, and put it in a stout bag with 
the string out to hang by. If it molds some 
in summer, scrape and scrub the mold off and 
always trim the outside before chipping. 


In canning sausage in quart jars, turn 
them upside down to cool after they are 
sealed, and they keep just as well if only 
partly full of lard or gravy. To keep back- 
bone, spare rib or tenderloin, Sake in the 
oven, season to taste, pack in crocks, weight 
and cover with lard. These can have a 
few pieces taken out as you need. Since it is 
cooked ready to eat, warm it and it is ready 
for the table. Then pour the fat back and 
cover the rest carefully until ready to use 
again. In cleaning casings for sausage, I 
do not turn them; I put them in warm water, 
then take hold of the middle and hold high 
with the hand and let the contents run out. 
Then I get a smooth board and dull knife, 
put the board against the side of the pan 
like a washboard, lay the casings: on it and 
scrape carefully. Be careful not to cut the 
casings. Then place them in salt water 
until ready to use. 

I also take the skin off the leaf lard, soften 
in warm water, stretch out carefully and 
make a tight roll of sausage to fit inside the 
skin. Mrs. James W. Davis. 


To keep lard the year round: After the 
lard is rendered, strain it and pdéur it while 
hot into very hot quart or two-quart glass 
preserving jars. Invert the jars while they 
cool, having sealed them at once. The jars 
must be very hot or they will crack. Stand 
the jars on wood while filling and invert 
them on wood, also, to prevent cracking. 
I have never been able to keep lard sweet 
any other way than by canning. A. G. 


Potted head: Procure the head of a 
freshly-killed ox, wash well and remeve all 
foreign matter. Put to soak in salt water 
for twelve hours, then wash again. Put to 
boil in cold water with salt, also peppercorns 
tied in muslin, enough to make the stock good 
and peppery. Boil till meat is ready to fall 
from bones. Remove from pot and cut up 
meat, with knife. Add enough stock so that 
there will be lots of jelly. Before filling 
your moulds dip them in cold water and the 
meat slips out quite easily when cold. Gar- 
nish with parsley and serve. The meat is too 
mushy if run through a mincer, so use a 
knife instead. 


Ox cheek pie: Procure two ox cheeks, 
wash well and put in cold salted water. Boil 
till tender. Remove from fire, cut meat in 
slices, fill a pie dish with alternate layers of 
meat and hard-boiled eggs, pepper and salt 
to taste and ¢ good supply of the stock in 
which the cheeks were boiled. Cover with a 
good pastry and bake till pastry is cooked. 
Serve cold. This recipe comes from a 
Scotch woman in Prince George, B. C., 
Canada. 
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WEED CHAINS 


NE can never tell when rain or snow 
will turn comparatively good roads into 
slippery, treacherous ribbons of mud. Even 
on the hard road you may need your chains 
to carry you safely over stretches of icy or 
wet and oily pavement. 


Stuck in the mire, or with wheels spinning 
on a glassy, tractionless surface a full gas 
tank is useless and you are helpless. Be 
wise — take your chains along on every trip. 
Put them on at the first sign 
of trouble ahead. Then there 
will be no occasion to be sorry. 


Genuine WEED Chains for oa 
and size 0 tire, together with WEED 
Cross Chains and WEED Pliers 
for replacing worn-out Cross Chains 
are sold by garages, auto accessory 
and hardware oalers everywhere. 





BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
In Canada: DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, LIMITED, Niagara Falls, Ontario 


District Sales Offices: 
Boston Chicago New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh San Francisco 


To be sure of getting there and back — water, gas, oil and 


WEED CHAINS 
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It is the early- 
hatched pullet that must 
be relied on for Novem- 
ber eggs. Hens are uncertain 






Fitting Poultry for Shows 


HOSE who read The Farm Journal in 
['is0 will recall that the late Judge 

Biggle, and Harriet, his wife, decided to show some ducks at 
the approaching county fair. The Judge was not keen on ex- 
hibiting, but Harriet with her good logic finally persuaded him to 
make a test of the quality of his stock. He yielded only after 
Harriet agreed to allow her name to be used in the entry. 

At the same time Peter Tumbledown also kept ducks. Like the 
Judge’s stock, they were white. That is, white was their natural 
color, but as Peter’s ducks lived in the barnyard and reveled among 
the manure and all the filth on the place, they did not have 
a very white appearance. ° 

Not wishing to be out- 
done, Harriet concluded 
that before she showed her 
birds she would give them a 
good washing, and so, with 
lukewarm water and*soap, 
the birds were carefully 
washed. After they were 
thoroughly dry their feath- 
ers were as white as snow. 
To keep them clean Har- 
riet put them in a building 
that was heavily bedded 
with straw, so that they 
could not possibly again 
stain their feathers. 


Fooling the Judge 


Some one suggested to Peter 
Tumbledown that he, too, 
wash his ducks and enter 
them at the fair. Peter 
rather favored the idea of 
exhibiting, but he thought 
it a waste of time to wash 
them. “Such things are done just to fool the judge,” he said. 

The exhibition came off. Harriet won with flying colors, while 
Peter was left out in the cold entirely. It was a surprise to Peter, 
but he reasoned quickly: “Just because Harriet Biggle was a 
woman.” 

Before the days of the regular poultry shows, about the only 
display of fowls was that held annually at the county fair. There 
were but a few cages available so that the number of entries had 
to be limited, and they generally were filled with birds of doubtful 
purity. These coops were quartered in a shed somewhere about the 
fair-grounds and received only a passing noticefrom the attendance. 
As a general thing the man who passed judgment on the poultry 
was the same individual who picked out the best hog and sheep 
and other small animals. By common consent his decisions were 
absolutely final. There was no such thing as making an appeal. 

But gradually the poultry displays at the 


By Michael K. Boyer 





Tame fowls are readily taught to pose and display their good points 


in good health, but they must be as strong 
‘in the Standard requirements as it is pos- 
sible to get them. Symmetry, size, weight,.brilliancy of comb, 
wattles and plumage are all taken into consideration by the judge. 

Exhibition fowls must be tamed and taught to behave in the 
cage. They must become acquainted with people. That is, they 
must be taught to know that no harm will come to them. It is 
remarkable how quickly the wildest birds may be tamed. They 
gradually get used to being removed from the cage without strug- 
gling, so that when the judge reaches in to pick them up they will 
not become frightened and make an attempt to escape. Placing 
the right hand on the back 
will at once subdue even a 
wild bird. 

Gradually they must be 
taught to pose. Having 
gained confidence, the bird 
soon understands how to 
pose the moment it is 
slightly tapped on the bill, 
either by a finger or a judg- 
ing stick. The bird will 
immediately straighten up 
and display its form to 
good advantage. Many 
good specimens have been 
passed over by judges be- 
cause the birds were wild 
and did not display their 
good qualities. 


Cleanliness Is 
Important 


It is equally important that 
the plumage of the fowls be 
free from dirt and stains. A 
thorough rubbing with a 
soft cloth frequently will remove all the dust on a fowl, but 
it will not entirely free it from dirt. In such cases it is necessary 
to give a good washing. 

A simple way is to have three tubs. The first tub should con- 
tain water as warm as can be used comfortably. The second tub 
should have lukewarm water, and the water in the third tub should 
be cold, in which a half sheet of bluing paper has been placed. 

A bar of soap is stirred in the tub containing the hot water 
until it is well filled with suds. Then, taking the bird by the 
wings and shanks, dip it in the suds, all but its head, and work 
the suds well into all parts of the plumage. Do not get the head 
of the fowl under water or the bird may drown. 

After being thus thoroughly soaped the water:is allowed to 
drain off and the bird is rinsed in the lukewarm water. Finally 
the bird is placed in the cold water for a minute or so, and then 
removed to a room in which the temperature 








county fairs began to improve. Learned 
judges were employed and they threw out 
of the contest mongrels and fowls having dis- 
qualifications. As more quality became the 
rule, the interest in the poultry department 
increased. Today the displays are a big 
feature at most of the large fairs. 

The first exclusive winter poultry show was 
held in New York City in 1854: The famous 
P. T. Barnum was at the head, and he was 
ably assisted by D. D. T. Moore, the editor 
of Moore’s Rural New-Yorker; Luther 
Tucker, of the Country Gentleman; Orange 
Judd, of-the American Agriculturist; Horace 
Greely, of the New York Tribune; A.B. Allen, 
and others. From that exhibition sprung 
what is now known as the Madison Square 
Garden Show. 

Birds entered at show# must not only be 


flock. 


whiten the flesh. 


starting to lay. 


November. 





Pin-Feathers 


It is better to know the work of the 
individual hen than the average of the 


Feeding skim-milk has a tendency to tive. 


Pullets that have been improperly 
grown will be correspondingly slow in 


In France they feed spices and herbs 
with the food for fattening fowls, to 
impart a delicious flavor. 

The turkey feather market is best 
from now on until early spring. 

The hen that lays 20 eggs in Novem- 
ber, and an equal number the next 
month, is a money-maker. 

The best time to fatten geese is in 


is about 70° F., so as to dry the plumage 
slowly and thoroughly. 

If after giving the fowls this washing the 
water is wiped off with towels, the birds will 
dry much more quickly and be more attrac- 
They are then returned to the cages, * 
which are bedded with straw. 

Before exhibiting, the beginner should give 
his breed close study. He should not only 
know the make-up but he should be versed : 
in the various disqualifications which might 
result in his entry being thrown ‘out. Each 


which should be closely studied. The Stand- eae 
ard is the law book in poultrydom. It #7”) 
published by the American Poultry Associa- 
tion. It was revised in 1922, at which time 
new breeds were admitted to the Standard. 








hs 








. breed has its disqualifigations and all these 
can be found in the Standard of Perfection, ~ 
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Connect MUSIC MASTER 
in place of headphones. 


No batteries required. 
No adjustments. 


The 


NOVEMBER, : 1924 





Who’ s Elected? 


Through MUSIC MASTER you hear 
every syllable of the returns distinctly 


LECTION NIGHT! Bulletins from 

forty-eight States are flooding the air. 

It is now that you need a loud 
speaker that will reproduce in tones that 
are natural and clear—easily and quickly 
understood. 


MUSIC MASTER is a clear loud speaker— 
and much more. It is an instrument so 
accurately tuned to voices and musical 
sounds that if you shut your eyes you can 
believe the broadcaster is standing at your 
elbow, instead of an hour’s or a day’s 
journey away. 


Radio impulsés entering the sensitive pre- 
cision instrument in the base are trans- 
lated into sound waves, undistorted and 
faithful to the original voice or instru- 
ment. In the tapered tone chamber of 
cast aluminum these sound waves grow 
clear and bell-like and, finally, the full, 
mature tones pour forth in rich resonance 
through the MUSIC MASTER amplifying 
bell of natural wood. 


When next in town go to your dealer and 
hear this musical instrument of radio; or, 
better still, take one home to prove with 
your own set. 


Dealers Everywhere 


{Music Master Corporation 
Makers and Distributors of High-Grade Radio Apparatus 
10th and Cherry Streets 
Chicago PHILADELPHIA Pittsburgh 


IC eme30 


21-inch Model, for $ 
Concerts and 35 
Dancing 


RADIO REPRODUCER 


Musical 


Instrument of Radio 
























Yes—fitly aay. How? ead the letter below. 


“‘‘More * Tonic is a Godsend,” writes 


Mrs. Myrtle dl of Boston, Ky. She adds, “I was 


only gettin 
Give your 


ot 50. . 
** More 


12 eggs a day and now I 
ens a few cents’ worth o 


Eggs,’’ the wonderful bd producer, and you will 


be amazed and deligh 


with results, 


$799 Package 


FREE 





write E. 


If you wish to try this great profit maker, simply 
. Reefer, the poultry expert, and ask for 


his specia Free offer. 


Don’t send any money. Just fill in and mail coupon 


below. You will be sent at once two $1.00 packages 
of ‘““‘MORE EGGS.” Pay postman on delivery 
ONLY ve 3 a few cents postage. The extra 


package is F 


EE. Don’t wait—take advantage of 


this offer today. Reap the profits “MORE EGGS” 
will make for you. 


71200 Eggs from 29 Hens 
The ‘‘More Eggs” Tonic did wonders for me. I had 


29 hens when I got the tonic and was getting five orsix 


eggs a day. 
saw the equi 


April 1st I had over 1200 eggs. I never 
al. EDW. MEKKER, Pontiac, Mich. 


160 Hens—1500 Eggs 
I have fed two boxes of ‘‘More Eggs’’ to m 


end I think they have broken the egg record. Wievs 


360 White 
Gozen eggs. 


ms and in exactly 21 days I got 125 
RS. H. M. PATTON, Waverly, Mo. 


Results Guaranteed 


Start using More Eggs Tonic right now. Keep 


your hens laying right through the coldest weather 


when eggs are highest. 
ad hens this winter, just as hundreds 
re 


You can get big profits from 
of other 


Eggs users are doing. Your refunded 


money 
if not delighted. Mail coupon below right NOW. 


Send No Money 











Just Mail « This Coupon 
E. J. Reefer, Poultry Expert, Dept. 211 
9th and Spruce Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send me two $1.00 packages of More Eggs Tanic i 
for which I agree to pay the postman 1.00, plus i 
postage, oy the packagearrives. Itis under- | 
stood that if I am not entirely satisfied at the 

end of 30 days you will refund my money. j 


Name .... ekanitnliehig cceserepaintiabieapneiaessapsianiiiantl 


Address .. 





Ii you geeler, enciose e$1. 00 cash or money order 
with coupon, to dar iog your order sooner. C.O.D. 
packages may take longer in the post office. 


LANSS 





Poultry Houses 
Nustrations; 

e Full Eee Booker ~ 
NLAND POULTRY JOURNAL, Dept. 1, Indianapolis, ind. 








Ha H Worm Remed 
oer eet When your ne 


guarantee it to ge foc ine an or oop bok 
HAPPY HEN REMEDY COMPANY, Poultry Disease Speciabsts 
Reom A-134, 306 Se. Market Si., Boston, Mass. 
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Sdloeting the Right 


Birds for Mating 
By R. A. Steele 
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pick out ten or twelve of the best females, 

se with high egg records’in their pullet 
year. Be careful in selecting these birds, as 
occasionally a pullet with a high egg record 
the first year loses some of her vitality, and 
has not the power to transmit her good 
qualities to her offspring, making her unfit 
for breeding. 

A hen may have all the physical charac- 
teristics of a heavy layer and yet not be 
prepotent. The offspring from such a hen 
will differ from her in many ways, and she is 
worthless as a breeder evén though of a 
perfect egg type. 


Signs of a Good Layer 


The eye should be full and bright. The 
comb, ear-lobes and wattles should be soft 
and pliable. The feathers should be smooth 
and close with a moderate length of plumage. 
The body should be wide and deep, as this 
indicates a large digestive capacity. A 
heavy layer will consume more feed than a 
poor layer, and therefore needs more room to 
digest and handle the extra feed. The in- 
testines, ovaries and oviduct are larger in a 
heavy layer than in a poor one. The sides 
of the hen should be nearly flat and the breast 
long and prominent. The back should be 
wide, carrying it all the way through to the 
tail: the legs strong, but not coarse, and 
well spread. 


The Tell-Tale Pelvic Bones 


The pelvic bones should be thin and nearly 
straight, as thick bones denote beef type. If 
the ends curve inward, it takes the hen 
longer to lay her egg, and this uses up her 
vitality. The distance between the pelvic 
bones, when the hen is in good laying condi- 
tion, measures from two to three fingers. 
The hen with a distance of three to five 
fingers between pelvic bones and the end of 
the keel (breast-bone), has a large digestive 
capacity, and can convert large quantities 
of feed into eggs. The vent should be large, 
soft and moist. 


Molting Signs 


When a hen molts late, say about November 
1 to December 15, it does mot always signify 
that she is a good layer, as some of these late 
molters take three months to drop and grow 
new feathers, and the cold weather seems to 
pinch them» On the other hand, those that 
molt earlier get over it in two months and 
are back to laying before real cold weather 
sets in, and when eggs are high. 

For this reason, a hen that molts after 
October 15, and does the work quickly, is 
often more valuable than the one that sheds 
its coat in- December. Lots of these late 
molters have used up so much of their 
vitality, during their laying period, that it 
requires a longer time for them to molt. 
Where vitality is high, however, late molters 
sometimes go through the ordeal as quickly 
as the early ones. 


How To Choose the Male Bird 


The male bird should be well balanced, 
stand erect, have a masculine head, bright 
eye, and a skull that protrudes backward 
from the point where the spinal cord enters 
the brain. This denotes prepotency. The 
breast should be full, the body deep, and the 
3g wide, carrying the width through ‘to the 
ta 

Birds in the preeding pen containing ..the 
ten selected females and a male should be 
leg banded, with numbers running from one 
to .ten. Ttapnests are used, and the eggs 
from each female kept separate. For in- 
stance, the eggs laid by hen No. 1 should be 
set under a hen’ by themselves, and when 
hatched out-the chicks should be toe punched 
or leg banded. All the other nine hens’ 
chicks should be marked differently so you 
can identify them. 

As the young are growing during the 
summer or fall, one can readily note the 
progeny of each female. If only a single 
setting of 15 eggs from .each hen is set, 
there will be a total of 150 eggs hatching; and 
if from this lot 90 chicks are raised, 


Te improve a flock of fairly good layers, 
tho: 








sprouter than you can 
This sprouter was madein one evening byalé 
= with a saw and hammer. The VX 4 

with heater, was 


10 in use, Al 
it is the best and handiest made 


Make Layers Out of Loafers 


To make hens lay their best in winter, 
green food rich ip vitamins, mapet be fed. Srouted 
oats gare re best. e Pu Home Made Sprouter 
i the best and sweetest uproute and s and with fe 


ie 3 work. I will send, free Fi —- 
sprouter with description of ttle Putnam 44 
to heat it. Also instructions for use of stove to 
fowls’ ill, Burne a wafresen, Stove holds three 

month without trimming or 
jilling. Patented burner. Nothing likeit. Ask your 
dealer, or send me his name and §2.50 an wisted. 
by return mail, posteats Try it. 1f not satisfied 
return in 10 days and I’}] refund $2.50 











1. PUTNAM Route 1130-0 Elmira,N.Y. 
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» DR. HESS 


Roup Remedy 


Roup is a germ disease. 
Symptoms — Sneezing, | watery 
nostrils and eyes, moping, eyes 
half-closed. Treatment — Add 
Dr. Hess Roup Remedy to drink- 
ing water. Im severe cases bathe 
head in stron ng solution. Caution 

iseased from well 
fowls. Provide dry, well-ven- 
tilated quarters. Use Dr. Hess 
Dip and Disinfectant. 


Dr. Hess & Clark, lnc., Ashland, Ohio 
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pullets. and half cockerels, we select ten of 
the best pullets from this lot and house them 
‘separately, and.in, another pen, put the 
remaining 35 pullets. Out of the 45 cockerels 
we select five of the best, all from one hen, 
dispose of the others, and retain the selected 
ones for future breeding. 

The mating of the second year will be the 
same as the first year. The ten special pullets 
penned by themselves will be trapnested for 
a year, also the other 35. This will’give their 
egg records, and if one or two of the special 
pullets should fall down on production, they 
ean be replaced with pullets out of the pen 
of 35, providing the records are good and the 
vitality high. 

As the efficiency of the first year’s mating 
has been tested by trapnesting, and we have 
the second year’s offspring from the original 
mating, we will have twice the number of 
progeny, giving plenty of material for line 
breeding, so that we can secure progeny from 
the original blood-lines of the best hen in the 
first year’s mating. 


The Work of the Third Year 


In the third year we have three distinct 
types of matings. The first would be to mate 


_ the original cock bird to ten of his daughters, 


using five hens out of the first year’s mating, 
and five pullets out of the second year’s 
mating. 

The second mating would be to mate the 
original ten hens to the best male out of the 
first year’s mating. In other words, mate the 
son of the best hen to the original ten hens 


. used the first year. The progeny out of this 


mating will possess more blood-lines of the 
original best hen, as her son was mated back 
oe er. This is what is known as the female 
ine. 

For the third mating, take the 35 hens 
out of the first year’s mating and mate with 
three of the best cockerels, being those that 
possess the blood-lines of the original male 
bird and the’ original ‘best hen. 

From now on conttnue breeding the male 
line by using the females back to the original 
male bird, or his son. For the continuation 
of the female lines mate the sons back to the 
original hen. Keep the male and female 
lines separate, using them when necessary to 
correct any defects in either line. 


Black Head of Turkeys 
By Dr. George H. Conn 


The name “‘black head’’ comes from the fact 
that the head sometimes turns dark color, 
although this is not an ever-present symptom. 
This condition frequently affects turkeys, and 
more particularly the young than old, but in 
rare cases it has 
ens. For turkeys it is a most serious disease, 
and often makes turkey raising difficult. 
The disease is caused by the ameba mela- 
gridis. This can be found in the affected 
birds in the liver and the bowels. The 
disease is spread by droppings from affected 
birds. The first symptoms noticed are a 
dullness and a drooping of the tail and 
wings. The feathers are ruffled, and the 
birds become inactive. A yellowish-green 
diarrhea follows, together with lack of 
appetite and rapid weakening and loss of 
flesh. Death comes in from three days to a 
week after the first symptoms, although in 
extreme cases the bird may live ten days. 
Occasionally the disease develops a chronic 
form which will linger on for many weeks. 


Treatment 


The very best sanitary measures must be 
taken immediately. Sick birds should be 
separated from the well birds, and the well 
ones put in new quarters. Frequently it is 
necessary to discontinue the raising of 
turkeys for a year or 80 on an infected farm. 
In securing new birds to start the flock, it is 
always advisable to determine whether or 
not this condition has been present in the 
flock at any previous season. Birds from an 
‘infected flock should not be sold to other 
breeders. 

Thorough disinfection, especially of the 
places where the flocks roost, is necessary. 
Be careful to see that when feeding and 





. watering the flock everything is as sanitary 


as possible. 

Potassium permanganate placed in the 
drinking water, and also dissobved in water 
and mixed with feed, is a preventive of this 
disease. Use of this remedy with every hatch 
of turkeys until they are at least several 
weeks old. is worth-while insurance against 
loss of young turkeys. mrs 
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T makes no difference whether you are raising White Leg- 
horns, Wyandottes, Plymouth Rocks, Anconas, Brown Leg- 


horns — whatever the breed you can increase your egg produc- 
tion and improve the health conditions of your flock by feeding 


UL-Q:PEP 


MASH 


and we can prove it. Ful-O-Pep Egg Mash has been doing it for 
poultry raisers for years, It will do it for your flock, too, because 
Ful-O-Pep Egg Mash is a scientifically prepared feed containing 
exactly the kind of ingredients your hens need and must have to 
produce eggs abundantly. Give it a trial—you will be agreeably 
surprised with the increased egg production. 


Write us today and we will send our latest Ful-O-Pep Poultry Book FREE. 
You will find this book a big help in solving ALL your poultry problema. 


The Quaker Qals Company 


POULTRY SERVICE DEPT. 
1617 Ry. Ex Us! i 
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Squab Book FREE 


Squabs selling at highest prices ever known. Great- 
est market for 20 years. Make money 
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B-K Saved me $3,000 


- “150 of our prize Buffs contracted chicken pox 
and later roup,” writes W. D. James of James 
F .. B-K saved them all. My flock is worth 








Give B-K_ in the Gripking water. It will joovgst 
this dread disease. Use B-K as directed for dip- 
ping and spraying to stop roup, canker, and 

pou tees You cannot afford to be with- 





B-K is a safe non-poisonous germicide and dis- 
infectant—that kills germs and es ev 
sanitary. Clean, clear, colorless... Leaves no odor. 
Eas and cheap to use. Get a gallon jee at your 
yes} dealer's today. Money back guaranty on every 
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| Vitamized Water 
Makes Hens Lay 


Amazing Increase in Egg Yield Through 
New Vitamine Discovery 





Spring and summer time egg production may 
now easily be attained through the discovery 
of a remarkable new method of ‘‘vitamizing”’ 
the fowls’ drinking water. It has been found 
that loafing or molting flocks, when given this 
water, greatly increase their egg yield and are 
pit in prime condition for winter laying. 


The amazing success of this new method is 
due to the fact that the invigorating, essential 
vitamines, found in green feed in spring and 
summer are supplied. The fowls also obtain 
ovarian gland substances which rejuvenate 
the egg-producing glands of the hens and de- 
velop the egg-organs of pullets. Molting is 
hastened, the fowls take on new life, and in a 
few days both hens and pullets start laying 
prolifically. This vitamized water can be 
easily supplied in a few moments by adding 
Vita-Gland Tablets to their drinking water. 


How To Get Yours Free 


To quickly introduce them, the Vita-Gland 
Laboratories are offering to send two regular 
$1.00 packages of Vita-Gland Tablets for only 
$1.00. You need send no money now, but 
give the postman $1.00 and postage on de- 
livery of the two boxes. By selling one box 
to a meighbor you can get your own supply 
free. Moreover, if you are not grateful at the 
results, just say so and back comesyour money. 
Now is the time to give your flock a good start 
for fal and winter laying. Eggs are high and 
going higher, and it is. by getting them now 
that bigger poultry profits aremade. Accept 
this special offer today. 


VITA-GLAND LABORATORIES, 
1019 Gateway Station, Kansas City, Mo. 


2 200 Egg Strain. MICHAEL K. BOYER, 
White Wyandottes. Bellevue Avenue, Hammonton, N. J. 


Get 1007 M More Eggs] 
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Sectional All-Steel Grain Spro 

increases egg yield a —_ cost Stn 

Makes chicks em in double quick time. 

Steet — fireproof — cannet warp, 

shrink wou. Write for booklet and 1925 offer. 
DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO. 

: 727 3rd Street Des Moines, la. 
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Conkey’s Poultry Book is well worth 50 cents 
Paes Soom eeaees, Sent for 6 cents 


THE G. E. CONKEY CO. 
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birds to move about freely, but not enough 
to encourage violent exercise. The coops 
should be protected from the-rain and winds 
and so arranged as to be easily cleaned. 
Shallow troughs or long pans must be placed 
along the side of the coop in such a way as 
to enable all the birds to reach the feed at 
the same time without crowding. 

The ration consists of ground grains 
mixed with buttermilk or skim-milk to the 
eonsistency of batter. The exact composi- 
tion of this mixture is varied according to 
the class of birds to be fed. For fattening 
hens a plain mixture of corn-meal (40: parts) 
and buttermilk (60 parts) is about as good a 
ration as any. For younger birds however, 
more muscle-forming material must be fur- 
nished. This calls for a high protein feed 
such as meat scrap, cottonseed-meal, peanut 
meal, soybean meal or the like. 


What To Feed 


A good ration for spring chickens or young 
roasting birds. weighing from three to three 
and one-quarter pounds is as follows: 

Buttermilk 65 per cent, corn-meal, 18 per 
cent, and the remaining 17 per cent, made up 
of equal parts of low-grade wheat flour, 
wheat middlings and oat flour. Peanut meal 
or soybean meal are much better than the 
oat flour, if you can get them. 

This ration is mixed into a batter thin 
enough to pour readily but not too thin for 
the birds to take up with ease. Add milk if 
the mixture needs thinning. 

In tests conducted by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, feeds of this 
kind over periods of 14 days added 20 to 25 
per cent to the weight of three-pound springs. 

Care must be taken to put birds on this 
forcing feed gradually. After the fasting 
period of 24 hours when the birds are first 
placed in the feeding cages, a small amount 
of the new feed is given and. the amount 
gradually increased from day to day. Full 
feed should not be reached until the sixth 
day. The birds are generally fed twice a 
day. Never feed more than they will clean 
up within an hour or so. 


Pen-Fattening 


A word may be inserted here for those who 
feel that they can not go to the trouble in- 
volved in crate-fattening. Something of a 
substitute is to be had in pen-fattening. This 
does not produce. as large gains, however, as 
does crate-fattening. 

In pen-fattening, the birds are confined 
to a pen either with a small yard in which to 
range, or with no yard at all. A fattening 
ration similar to those described above is 
then fed heavily for a period of two or three 
weeks. The fowls move around more, how- 
ever, than is possible in the crates and so do 
not gain weight so rapidly. Long Island 
duck farmers use this method exclusively in 
getting their spring ducklings in shape for 
market. Access to water is usually provided. 

At the end of the fattening period, in either 
crate-fattening or pen-fattening, birds are 
taken directly from the coops and slaugh- 
tered. This is much better than to transfer 
first to other coops, since the soft flesh is 
easily bruised and the aim should be to 
handle as little as possible. Where a fancy 
product is to be turned out, careful attention 
must be given to slaughtering. The good 
old-fashioned method of chopping off the 
heads will not do. Bleeding by making a 
deep cut through the roof of the“mouth into 
the brain, and at the same time severing the 
large blood-vessels of the throat, is better. 

Dry Picking and Scald Picking 
Dry picking makes a better looking product, 
but if fowls are scald picked they should be 

“plumped”’ immediately after picking. This 
is done by thrusting the bird first in hot 
water, then in cold water. Care must be 
taken not to have the water hot enough to 
cause the skin to peel and later discolor. 

Unless the plucked birds are to be con- 
sumed within a day or two they must be 
thoroughly chilled. On most farms water 
cooling is the only method available. Where 
a plentiful ‘supply of running cold water is 
available, it should be brought into a_tank 





velopment as well as production. 


5279 Coca Cola Bldg., 


JERSEY BLACK GIANTS is 27st 


Remarkable layers, wonderful growers. 
cross on any fowl. Males and females 
Cc irculars 1 free. A. D. ARNOLD, DILLSBURG, P. 


New Gland Tablets 


Make “Loafers” Lay 


This amazing new glan‘! 
treatment given in fowls’ 
drinking water, really turns 

“loafers” into layers, often 
over night. Every hen car- 
ries hundreds of germi- 
nated eggs. This treatment 
acts directly upon egg-laying 
organs, stimulating egg de- 
Nothing 
else like it. Makes every hen lay. 


Sent Now On Free Trial 


The distributors will mail you on request a liberal size 


free trial package of this new Imperial Egg Maker. Or it 
costs only afew cents a day to use it for your entire flock 
all winter, on money-back guarantee. You do not risk a 
cent. 


Write today—a card will do—requesting three full size 


= 0. packages, _ resuier $3.00 quantity for only ene dollar, 


D. For large flocks, regular $6.00 quantity now only 


$14 75. Enough for yourself and neighbor. Write today, as 
this is a special introductory offer,—good only for 10 days. 


IMPERIAL LABORATORIES, 
Kansas City, Mo. Mo. 
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from the bottom rather than at the top. 
Unless the water is extraordinarily cold; ice 
should be used. It is important that. the 
birds be left in the water until the body heat 
has been thoroughly removed; otherwise, 
spoilage will develop more quickly. At least 
four or five hours is usually necessary for 
this chilling process. 

With a fancy product of this kind it pays 
to give some attention to packing. Where 
hotel or hospital trade is being supplied, at 
least half a dozen birds are delivered at one 
time. Heavy cardboard boxes may be ob- 
tained of the proper size to hold: the six 
birds neatly packed side by side; or if de- 
livery is made in person, a few wooden boxes 
of the proper size should be secured. These 
boxes can be recovered and used over and 
over, where a regular trade is supplied. 

Fancy family trade usually takes birds in 
pairs rather than singly. Pasteboard cartons 
of just the right size to accommodate two 
birds can be secured at small cost. This 
small expense comes back many-fold in the 
increa: satisfaction of the customer. 

Not all farm poultry growers can practise 
poultry fattening and marketing: Much 
depends upon the market. Often, however, 
the market exists locally without being 
recognized. But wherever the methods 
above suggested can be followed it will add 
a tidy sum to the season’s receipts from the 
farm flock. 





Poultry Ideas That Came 
in the Mail 


The shape makes the breed, and color 
defines the varieties: Each breed has a 
shape all its own. 


The Houdan is the only French breed that 
ever gained a strong hold in America. The 
French people are noted epicures, and the 
French breeds are among the very best for 
table purposes. If the Houdan was better 
known it would become a still greater favor- 
ite, for it possesses the most desirable quali- 
ties for a table fowl. The breast meat is 
plentiful and of fine texture, tender, ri¢h and 
juicy. _ There’is no breed of equal weight 
that will yield as much meat as the Houdans. 
i dress with less offal than any other 

- 


Ladino clover, a giant white clover, has 
given excellent satisfaction among -poultry- 
men who use this forage crop as green f 
for chickens. C. B. Ahlson. 


Farm egg production throughout Canada 
in 1923 totaled 202,186,509 dozen, compared 
with 194,058,488 dozen the preceding year, 
according to government, statistics. The 
estima value of this production was 
$84,770,780. 


Twenty-five eggs from twelve hens in 
two te is the report Miss Bassett, the 
Farm Journal cashier, hands the poult 
editor. Miss Bassett’ is an enthusiastic poul- 
try raiser. 


Eleven White horn hens laid 852 eggs 
during March, April and May—an average 
of 77 eggs per hen, or 9.2 eggs per day. 

Pennsylvania. Chas. T. Brewer. 


Hens need bulky food. Clover or alfalfa 
hay cut in half-inch lengths helps to make an 
ideal ration. The hay not only promotes 
digestion, but also largely assists in supplying 
the elements necessary for the albumen. 


Where the fowl’s age can not be told by 
the legs, there is often a dull look under the 
eyes of an old bird, which an experienced 
poultryman can tell at a glance. But in all 
up-to-date poultry yards the birds are 
banded, and records are kept of their ages, 
so there can be no mistake. 








Outdoor dry-feed-hoppers should be of 
generous size, especially where there are large 
flocks, so there will.be ample room for the 
fowls to help themselves. 
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the most popular work garment 
in America § 


Mort than four million Lee Union-Alls—the original one-piece work 
garment—were sold in 1923. Here are the reasons why: 

2. They are made to stand the hardest kind of wear. (Long-fibre, close- 
woven cotton fabric.) 

2. They are tailored to fit, with good looks built in. 

3 They shrink less than any other one-piece work suit made. 

4. They cover the body from head to foot, keeping out 
dirt, grease, chaff and straw. 

§. They have triple-stitched seams, riveted rustproof but- 
tons, rip-proof buttonholes and reinforced strain points. 

@. They are easy to slip on or off. 

9. They have eight handy. pockets, 
including the famous 3-in-l 
safety watch pocket. 

@. They have no loose ends to catch 
in moving belts, gears or pulleys. 
They are roomy and comfortable, 

= with no binding belt, chafing sus- 
penders or double thickness at the 
waist. 

20. are fully guaranteed as to high 


ality materials and workman- 
ship. k for Lee on the buttons. 


Sip sate a pol of Lvs Union-Alls at 
tures and fine 3 
THE H. D. LEE MERCANTILE COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Trenton,N. J. South Bend, Ind. Minneapolis, Minn. San Francisco, Cal. 
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at the 
Nut Guards 


Once you set the jaws 
of a TRIMO Pipe 
Wrench for a certain 
job, the nut guards 
KEEP the jaws ab- 
solutely adjusted. 
That’s why you can 
work better in close 
quarters with a 
TRIMO. You don’t 
have to keep adjust- 
ing the jaws every 
time you pick up this 
sturdy wrench. And 
how those deep, 
clean-milled, drop- 
forged jaws do grip! 
And what strength 
the pressed steel 
frame gives this 


“wrench. 


You'll find a TRIMO by 
far the most economical 
Pipe Wrench on the 
market because ALL parts 
are replaceable at small 
cost—all dealers carry 
them. Made with Steel 
Hahdles in sizes 6, 8, 10, 
14, 18, 24, 36 and 48 
inches. Made with Wood 
Handles in sizes 6, 8, 10 
and 14 inches. At all 
dealers—insist on 
“TRIMO.” 


TRIMONT MFG. CO. 
Roxbury, Mass. 


TRIMO 
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Our Motor Trip 


By Mrs. J. A. DeKalb 











an equipment a serious task, for it 

means that if you take too scant a one 
you are bound to be uncomfortable and 
too large a one means a heavy load. The 
most important thing isa good bed. The 
ideal one is that in which the car itself 
makes the bed. 

Mr. DeKalb cut down the back of the 
front seat of our flivver. This, when 
dropped over, fills the space between rear 
and front seat cushions, leaving only the 
space in front of the seat vacant. This was 
filled in with two camp-stools, cut down to 
the desired height. One has now a set of 
springs under all of the body except the 
feet. We had, over this, an air mattress, 
made to our order. This was composed of 
two 21-inch mattresses in one heavy can- 
vas cover, making a mattress 3 feet 6 
inches by 6 feet, which filled the space 
exactly, making a better bed than is 
found in most hotels. 


Now for the Tent 


We had, for a tent, the style that sets up 
close to the car. It had a heavy water- 
proof floor with a raised flap that filled 
the e under the running-board. This 
not a kept out wind, but also anything 
that might be crawling around in the 
night. This floor in the tent we con- 
sidered a necessity. We set the tent up on 
the left side of the car, so as to cover our 
spot-light and kitchen cabinet. With this 
arrangement it meant, in case of rain, 
that we could dress, cook, eat and load our 
ear, before dropping our tent. The 
tent was carried in a rack on the outside 
of the car. 

Mr. DeKalb made a kitchen cabinet to 
fasten on the front part of left running- 
board so as not to interfere with rear door. 
This cabinet had several shelves and 
drawers. The door dropped down on 
hinges and this, neatly covered with white 
oilcloth, made a very acceptable table. 
The stools, which were part of our bed, 
now became dining-room chairs and were 
exactly the right height to fit nicely under 
this shelf or table. To make the table 
stronger we fastened it up with two small 
chains after the fashion of a writing-desk. 

Our stove was a folding two-burner 
gasoline stove. In buying, a person 
should be sure not to get the kind of a 
stove in which the fuel line goes over, or 
through the burner, as I have known of 
several of that kind exploding. The 
kind we have, I call a perfect stove. It is 
sold by one of the mail-order houses. For 
light around camp, we have a two-cell 
battery lantern and our spot-light on the 


car. 
Good Time Going South 


We were seven days from Albany, N. Y., 
to the Florida state-line, making our trip 
by the way of New York, Newark, N. J., 
Philadelphia, Washington, D. C., Rich- 
mond, Va., Charlotte, N. C., Greenville, 
5S. C., Macon, Ga., Thomasville, Ga., 
Madison, Fla., Gainesville, Fla., Palatka, 
Fla., and then to Ft. Lauderdale. 

This is a longer route than the eastern 
route, but the roads were much better. 
We did not find any bad roads until after 
we got into Florida and then only from 
Madison to Gainesville, and then to 
Palatka. 

We used only 73 — of gasoline and 
twelve quarts of oil and had no trouble 
with car, only two punctures. 

We found no publie camp grounds until 
we reached Washington, D. C.; before 
then we had camped in the yards of tea- 


I CONSIDER the getting together of 


rooms. The owners were more than 
willing to let us. One place (Trenton, 
N. J.), the lady brought us hot coffee for 
our supper. 


Public Camp Grounds 


In Washington, D. C., the camp ground is 
in Potomac Park, near the Potomac 
River and within sight of the famous long 
bridge (144 miles) over the Potomac 
River. This i is very well equipped and is 
also near the city. The campers have a 
good chance to see the sights of our 
Capital City. 

The farther south we went, the better 
chances we found for camping. I think 
the northern states do not yet fully realize 
what an asset to a town a good camp 
ground is. We found the people very kind 
to us, especially so after leaving Wash- 
ington, D. C. The reason for this is, I 
believe, because they are more used to 
seeing campers and not because their 
hearts are any warmer than our folks of 
the North. 

The towns all through the South either 
have or are preparing public camp 
grounds. In some towns where there are 
none, we would often see a sign in some 
large yard ‘‘Camping Allowed’’ put there, 
I suspect, by the owner who had, some 
time or other, found darkness upon him 
and he without an idea where he would 
spend the night. Some gas-filling stations, 
with a good eye for trade, had made camp 
grounds near them. 

The state of Florida is the real home of 
the campers and here in nearly all cities 
and towns are well-planned camp grounds 
with electric lights, rest rooms, baths, 
stoves, tubs for washing; and in the larger 
cities, especially on the west coast, very 
often there is an assembly hall where there 
is a piano and a dance floor. The town 
people, on certain nights, give entertain- 
ments for the campers: 


The Traffic Cops 


We found the police very, pleasant and 
each seemed to see how nice he could be 
to us. The reason, perhaps, was because 
we tried to see how good we could be in 
the way of observing the road laws and 
the city rules. J think a little good com- 
mon sense on the part of the campers 
would invariably keep them out of trouble. 

We did not carry a large supply of 
groceries; it is surprising how often one 
sees a little store with a gas-pump out- 
side, even miles from any other house. 

In case of trouble on the road, there are 
always more wanting to help you than you 
could possibly need. 

Well, so much for what I know about 
camping, but I will say it is the only way 
to see the country. 

In the last year we have driven and 
camped over 10,000 miles and have never 
seen a thing that seemed like a hold-up 
and everywhere have received kind and 
courteous treatment. We got the same 
kind of treatment that we tried to give to 
others along the road. 













1,000,000 and 1 hints 


Fall Plowing ? 


Fall plowing is all right on some soils, but on 
sloping land that washes badly, leave the land 
in grass og @ cover crop over winter. “Save 
the Soil” is a good slogan for farmers. 


Hint No. 6,742 
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Model 12—$105 


Atwater Kent Radio is 
the modern “magic wish- 
ing ring.” By a simple turn 
of the dials, you can sum- 
mon to your fireside, con- 
certs, operas, lectures, ser- 
mons, educational courses; 
market, weather and spe- 
cialreports. ATWATER KENT 











Radio makes you master of 
the world’s wealth of mu- 
sic, news and knowledge. 


Arwaran Kent crafts- 









men, guided by the experi- 








Inseructive literature on request 


ATWarTER Kent MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
4715 Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ence of skilled engineers, 
have fashioned the finest 
materials that money can 
buy into Atwater Kent 
Radio. You will find it 
combines every feature 
that means radio satisfac- 
tion — unusual selectivity, 
sensitiveness, distance, 
volume and tonal quality. 


Any Atwater Kent 
deslerwillgladlyhelpinthe 
selection of your receiving 
set and loud speaker. 
































Don’t Miss Again What You Missed Last Winter 


TH Atwater Kent Radio you, too, will 

want to turn back the hands of your 
clock. With better broadcasting than ever 
before, you will find that evenings that once 
were long are now all too short. 








Model R ars ee Model L 
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HE true worth of a 
loud speaker is 
judged. by its faithful 
. reproduction of broad- 
casts. In Arwater Kent 
Loud Speakerseachkind 
of material used, each 
detail in design is there 
for a purpose — to bring 
abouta tone that is pure, 
clear and natural. 


























































Atwater Kent Loud 
Speakers bring out the 
best from any set. 


Skilled engineers and 
master have 
set @ new Sar in 
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Compare the tone - 





FEDERAL is designed to give the utmost 
in radio receiving. It is simple to operate. 
Three dials control, with additional dials 
so placed as to insure your enjoyment of 
every possible shade of tone refinement. 
It is ideal for town and country use. 


May we demonstrate? Write us for the 
name of your nearest Federal dealer. 


Address Dept. B 
FEDERAL TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH CO. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Standard R A DQ Products 




















PEACH&APPLE 
TREES pincorvortanttrs 


Small =. Lots by mapoem, Preighs e Parcel Post. 
- um. herry es, ‘a , Nuts. Shade and 
Ornamental Trees, Vines and Shrubs. Catalog FREE. 


TENN. NURSERY CO., Bex 26, CLEVELAND, TENN. 


This Wonderful 


Radio Book 











A, o>, TANK HEATER 
ss ‘os BURNS O'!L 
tsany tank. Burns 14 oS 





of everything in 
radio; parts,supplies,completeparts for sets, 
complete sets, etc., & mine of very 
latest information on all different cir- 
cuits, completelist of 
ae sad and other yaluable 
name,we'll free catalog. 


(7 FREE Service 
Our 
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Grain Yields and 


Prices 


Continued from page 13 








clearly illustrated by the demand for rye 
and barley from abroad. Our exports have 
been on an enormous scale, and prices have 
responded freely to the insistent buying. 
Another case of moderate crops and. high 
prices. Oats closely approach the record 
production, and with corn scarce, rye and 
barley needed for ,human food, and mill 
stuffs short, prices are tending upward in 
general sympathy. 

The whole small grain situation is a strik- 
ing illustration of the inevitable price re- 
action to supply and demand, and the folly 
of expecting political advice or political 
action to take the place of common sense in 
figuring market values. 


King Corn Very Sick 


But alas for corn! In the history of crops 
reporting there has never been such another 
corn season. Cold and wet, wet and cold, 
alternating or together from early spring 
until frost finished the picture. Not merely 
was the season late, but all conditions gov- 
erning growth were unfavorable. 

The result is a crop that is still very dif- 
ficult to measure. They are still talking 
two and a half billion bushels, but when 
husking begins I am afraid that further dis- 
appointment will be met. So far as sound, 
commercial corn is concerned, the amount 
available this year will be the smallest in 
many years. 


Good Corn High Priced 


There is a silver lining, however, even to this 
cloud. In years of shortage 85 per cent or 
more of the corn crop is used on the farm, 
and the lower feeding value of soft corn for 
this use is more than offset by the higher re- 
sulting price for the very small percentage 
that is turned into cas&. The partial loss 
of the corn crop means much less loss in cash 
than is the case when the crop shortage is in 
wheat, since all the wheat is turned into cash 
while very little corn is so used. 

Taking the year as a whole, production 
and price combined, it has been a favorable 
one for the American farmer, and while 
human sympathy must go out to the people 
of other lands in their scarcity, we can be 
thankful that we are able to furnish out of 
our plenty a little to relieve their needs. 
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Aurrel! 


An ordinary tin funnel can be converted intd 
a very simple and serviceable twine* holder. 
Near the top edge of the funnel punch three 
holes, equally distant from one another, and 


to each of these attach a -piece of string..} . 


These strings: meet’ at an apex above the 
funnel and then go up to a.serew-eye which 
is fastened in the ceiling. Place the ball of 
twine in the funnel and let. the loose end of 
the twine run out through the funnel stem. 























Combined Smoke- 


House and Cave 


Continued from page 24 





The entrance and smoke-house is stuccoed 
over, adding materially to its appearance. 
The inside is covered with a coating of con- 
crete,-to which has been added enough lime 
to change the color to a dull white. 





The meat-smoking compartment is easily 
accessible. It is plastered with-concrete 


* As the building is located on a high point 
of land, no means for drainage was thought 
necessary. However,-in low ground, a drain 
should be added, either just outside the lower 
door, or in the middle of the cellar. The 
drain should be of four-inch tile and should 
lead either to a natural outlet or a good-sized 
cavity below, which has been filled with 
crushed stone and gravel. 

One other feature might also help to give 
absolute satisfaction, and that is dnother 
ventilator in the roof of the entrance. As it 
is, a dead air pocket is formed there, and 
this, in hot weather, would tend to remain at 
a rather high temperature. A ventilator 
located here would increase air circulation 
through the whole building. 

Either one or two doors can be used. If 
only one, this must, of course, be at the head 
of the concrete steps. 





French-Canadian Horses 


Not long ago there was a photo of a French- 
Canadian stallion, Albert de Cap Rouge, in 
The Farm Journal. Some of Our Folks have 
asked for more information about Albert, 
and the breed. 

Albert is the French-Canadian_ stallion 
used at the Saint Joachim Horse Farm, in 
Manitoba, Canada, where breeding work is 
being done to develop better animals of this 
little-known breed. 

Gus Langelier, superintendent of the Cap 
Rouge Experimental Station, Quebec, says 
that the French-Canadian horse is ‘‘ac- 
knowledged to be the best general purpose 

orse in existence, strong enough for farm 
work and fast enough for the road. It is 

‘ acknowledged that he is not so strong as the 
drafter, though pulling contests will prob- 
ably one day show that he is stronger per 
100 pounds of live weight. It is also ac- 
knowledged that he is not so fast at the trot 
as the standard breed, nor at the gallop as 
the thoroughbred, but these two breeds have 
their places in a different sphere and do not, 
in fact, can not, compete with the French- 
‘anadian &s an agricultural horse.” 
7 stallions of this breed weigh around 
pounds; mares are several hundred 
nds lighter. Some Canadians call this 
“The Little Iron Horse.” 
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Saving mother’s eyes 





In this age of electricity 
the General Electric 


. Company’s monogram 


has marked the trail of 
electrical progress. You 
will find it on the giant 
generators used by light- 
ing companies; on out- 
door lighting systems; 
ahd even on the lamps 
and little motors that 
mean so much in the 
home. It is a symbol of 
useful service. 


The newG-E Farm Book, 
giving interesting facts 
on the subject of farm 
electrification, will be 
sent on request. Write 
Section M, General Elec- 
tric Company, Schenec- 
tady,N.Y.;Chicago,Ill.,or 
San Francisco, al. 


Mother’s work—in the kitch- 
en, at the sewing table, up- 
stairs and down—is made 
easier when electricity enters 
the home. Electric light saves 
mother’s eyes and _ banishes 
the drudgery and danger of 
kerosene lamps. 


Electric lights are a great 
convenience, too, around the 
farm buildings, on the drive- 
ways, and out on the high- 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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Results, Promptness Assured. Send draw- 
ing or model for examination of Patent Office records. 


Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 644 G St. Washington, D. C. 
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PUT A WITTE ON YOUR 
PLACE FOR ONLY $5.69 


Now Easier Than Ever to Own a 
Witte Throttling Governor Engine. 


The Famous Standard Witte Can Be 
Had Now for Only $5.69 a Month 
—Low Price Sets Record. 


With the need for cheap, dependable 
power more pressing than ever before, farmers 
everywhere will be.glad to learn of the new 
low-price plan just announced by Ed H. 
Witte, world-famous engine manufacturer for 
42 years. 

Now only $5.69 a month for a short time 
buys the standard Witte Throttling Governor 
Engine, fully equipped with the celebrated 
waterproof WICO Magneto. In spite of 
this low price, which sets a record, the engine 
has nearly 40 new improvements, including a 
new device that makes starting easy at even 
40 degrees below zero. 


li 





Long regarded as the cheapest and one of 
the most dependable farm engines built, the 
WITTE develops 50% extra power on either 
kerosene, gasoline, distillate or gas. Operation 
on full load figures under 2c an hour. Prac- 
tically trouble-proof and so simple that the 
women folks can operate it. Easily moved 
from job to job. More than 150,000 WITTES 
are in daily use. 

To introduce this remarkable engine to 
a million new users, Mr. Witte will send it 
anywhere, direct from factory, for a guaranteed 
90-day test. 

Every reader of this paper who is interested 
in doing all jobs by engine power should write 
today for a free copy of a remarkable new, 
illustrated book just issued by Mr. Witte, 
which explains the engine fully. You are 
under no obligations by writing. Just send 
your name, a post card will do, and receive 
this interesting and valuable book that gives 
you valuable information about the applica- 
tion of engine power on your farm. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
1627 Witte Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., or 
1627 Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





IWAN Post Hole & Well AUGER 
Most easily operated and fastest earth auger made. 
Sizes 3 to 16 inch; 8 inch most popular. See your 

hardware or implement 
dealer. Look. for IWAN 
BROS. on handle casting. 


Not sold by mail order 
houses. Write for EASY DIGGING booklet 
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on t hole di rs, knives, barn serapers, ete. _ 
TWAN BROS., 1509 Prsicte Ave., South Bend,ind. 














Should the Widow Quit Farming 


By Hilda Richmond 
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HEN a farmer’s wife is suddenly de- 

prived of her husband and has had 
no time to make plans, as is the case when 
the man of the house is taken by accident 
or epidemic, it very often happens that 
the whole life is changed for: the widow 
and children without proper consideration. 
In the moment of grief and anxiety, the 
widow often hastily disposes of everything 
available and moves to town with her 
children, thinking this is the only course 
open to her. Later she feels that she might 


have done better by sticking to the farm, ° 


icularly if the farm belonged to her. 
Where the husband lingers weeks or 
months with no hope of recovery, he is 
able to arrange a clear, comprehensive 
program for his family and acqyaint the 
wife with the details of his business and 
what he thinks is best for all, but when 
death comes suddenly many mistakes are 
likely to be made. 


After the Funeral 


Nothing should be done hastily after the 
funeral unless expenses make it necessary 
to part with some of the possessions at 
once. When a widow sells out her stock 
and tools a few weeks after her husband 
dies, there are always unscrupulous per- 
sons to take advantage of the forced sale, 
and things sell for much less than their 
actual value. At a sale in our community 
such things as garden tools, smoked meats, 
vinegar and other produce went at ridicu- 
lous prices. Suddenly the family had 
shrunk from husband, wife, two hired 
men, three children and an aged aunt, to a 
wife and three children; so,it seemed folly 
not to let the farm produce go, particularly 
as it was late in the winter. What could 
have been sold in town at much better 
prices went for a song, and the grief- 
stricken widow awoke to the fact that she 
had been ill-advised in hurrying up the 
sale to “‘get away from the place where she 
had had so mueh bad luck.” 

Where there is a large family of boys and 
girls, often the best thing to do is to keep 
right on farming. Expenses are so much 
higher in town than in the country, and 
the woman used to the freedom of garden, 
orchard, dairy, poultry yard and farm will 
find that she will seldom see the good 
things of the old life when she must pay 
retail prices for them. Then, too, the 
absence of chores for the active children 
and the necessary restraint that confines 
them to one small town lot will cause dis- 
contentment until they can be adjusted 
to the new life. It is true that there are 
more money-making occupations for boys 
in town than in the country, but it is also 
true that such occupations generally pay 
little. A boy who carried newspapers 
faithfully for three months discovered at 
the end of that time that all he had for 
his work was a dollar a week, and that 
he had worn out more shoe leather on the 
long trips than his wages amounted to. 


Map Out a System 


Of course it takes very careful planning 
to map out a system of farming that will 
provide for the family, keep up the fer- 
tility of the soil, and not overtax the 
workers. Growing boys must not be de- 
prived of an education in order to take 
care of crops, so it is well to get most of 
the land to pasture and try to raise sheep, 
in order that the fertility will not run 
down. Also there will be two items of 
income each year—the lambs and the wool. 
As it is out of the question for a widow to 
keep a hired man without danger of being 





talked about. by idle gossips, she must 
plan to have some of her fields farmed on 
shares to provide grain for her poultry, 
sheep, the few pigs and a cow that she 
ought to keep. Of course it leoks dis- 
couraging to the widow to have herinecome 
cut in half or less, and to have the burden 
of farming thrust upon her. However, if 
she remembers that hundreds of women 
placed as she, now is have succeeded ad- 
mirably, and that her children are safer 
on the farm than in town, then she will 
be helped over many difficulties. 

It goes without saying that the widow 
must be a woman of courage, of business 
sense, of sound judgment and of a hopeful 
disposition if she is to succeed in farming. 
But, by that same sign, the widow who dis- 
solves in tears when the least thing goes 
wrong and who is afraid of hard work, will 
slump in town as quickly as in the country, 
and let her children grow up haphazard... 
Not the surroundings .but the woman 
determines whether the result is success or 
failure. Often women succeed beyond all 
the expectations of their friends and rela- 
tives simply because they give to the task 
a devotion,.an insight and a comprehen- 
sion that was not necessary in the days 
when a strong, capable man was at the 
head of affairs, and nobody suspected the 
wife of being the power behind the throne. 
It is a wise woman who can keep herself 
in the background and let her husband 
manage, but who can still keep informed 
as to what is going on so that she may 
lend her intelligence and judgment to help 
without seeming to do so. The weak, 
whining, tearful, discouraged widow should» 
never think of farming, but there is really 
little a woman ean do in town or country 
until she has mastered herself and faces 
life courageously. 


Keep Up the Fertility 

Before the children are old enough to do 
the “big” jobs, the farm may run down 
somewhat from lack of repairs, but if the 
fertility of the soil is*kept up the value 
will not decrease materially. Often’ a 
neighbor can be hired at slack times to 
repair fences and make new gates, and it 
is possible to hire workmen from town to 
paint and build, but the widow will have 
to shut her eyes to many things and not 
worry for the first few years. She will 
have to see to it that clover is sown 
regularly, since the supply of manure will 
fall short, and she will have to plan her 
work according to her ability, keeping 
chickens, a cow or two, and raising vege- 
tables for her ready money week by week. 
Unless she is far from town there should 
be a substantial “marketing” every week 
in the year to keep up the running ex- 
penses, for in the eggs and the cream there 
is a double income—marketing, and 
manure for the fields. 

Nobody with common sense would say 
that it is easy for a widow to farm. Like- 
wise, nobody would say that it is easy for 
a widow if any situation to make a living 
for a family and raise her children without 
the help of their father. The whole pro- 
ceeding calls for heroic effort, self-denial, 
hard work and much earnest thought, but 
the multitudes of farmers’ widows who 
have succeeded better than hundreds of 
poor farmers constitute ‘‘an innumerable 
cloud of witnesses’ to the fact that some 
women refuse to pity themselyes to ‘the 
extent of sitting down to say the situation 
is hopeless. Instead, they rise up to do 
the work of father and mother at once im 
being the breadwinner and the parents. 
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FOUR GREAT PLANTS AT ELIZABETH, N. J. 





POWERFUL : 


NOVEMBER, - 1924 





DURANT FOUR 


DURANT FOUR 
TOURING 





$890 


FLEXIBLE POWER 


"THE. DURANT FOUR line 
offers personal and family trans- 
portation of high quality on an 
economical basis. 


The most important element of 
a motor car is the motor. 


The new motor of the Durant 
Four is a revelation in power 
and flexibility. Its long stroke 
yields exceptional hill-climbing 


ability and minimizes gear shifting. 


It is a delight to drive a Durant— 
sO easy, quiet and smooth. 


Its finish, appointments and equip- 
ment are in keeping with its:high 
standard of engineering. 


See it, study the specifications 
and observe the rugged ‘con- 
struction as well as the general 
high quality. | 


Prices f. o. b. Lansing, Mich. 


5 Passenger Touring, $890 -.2 Passenger Business Coupe, $1035 


4 Passenger Coupe, $1340 


5 Passenger Sedan, $1365 


Special models in attractive colors, with Balloon Tires and 4 wheel Brakes, at slight additional cost . 


DURANT MOTORS, Inc. : 


BROADWAY AT 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


Dealers and Service Stations throughout the United States and Canada 


ECONOMICAL ¢ 


LANSING, MICH. - OAKLAND,CAL. - TORONTO, ONT. 








(Disc or artillery wheels) 


f. o. b. Lansing, Mich. 








5 Passenger Coach, $1185 
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Keeping the Telephone Alive 


Americans have learned to depend on the telephong, in 
fair weather or in foul, forgthe usual affairs of the day or 
for the dire emergency in the dead of night. Its continuous 
service is taken as a matter of course. 


The marvel of it is that the millions of thread-like wires 
are kept alive and ready to vibrate at one’s slightest breath. 
A few drops of water in a cable, a faulty connection in the 
wire maze of a switchboard, a violent sleet, rain or wind 
storm or the mere falling of a branch will often jeopardize 


the service. 


Every channel for the speech currents must be kept elec- 
trically intact. The task is as endless as housekeeping. 
Inspection of apparatus, equipment and all parts of the 
plant is going on all the time. Wire chiefs at “‘test boards” 
locate trouble on the wires though miles away. Repairmen, 
the “trouble hunters,” are at work constantly wherever they 
are needed in city streets, country roads or in the seldom- 
trodden trails of the wilderness. 


Providing telephone service for this great nation is a 
huge undertaking. To keep this vast mechanism always 


electrically alive and dependable is the unending task of 


tens of thousands of skillful men and women in every state 


in the Union. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 





IMPROVE YOUR HOME, Evergreen and other 


Hardy Ornamentals, for All Year Beau lias, M: > 
lias, Nandinas, Rhododendron, etc., etc. Delivered anywhe' 
prepaid in perfect condition, VALDESIAN NURSERIES, Bostic, W. t. 








Sell Nursery Stock 


IN YOUR OWN NEIGHBORHOOD 
In a week Austin.earned $72, Hover $97, Jones $133, Doolan 
$219. Simply take orders for our dependable fruit trees 
and shrubbe Steady demand everywhere. We deliver 
and collect. _, hn moe mt paid weekly. Full or spare-time 
work. Free selling outfit. No capital or experience re- 
quired, Complete sosperation. rite us to- 

ay. Start work next week. 
PERRY NURSERY COMPANY 
Dept. F 11, Rochester, N. Y. 


EVERGREENS 


Shade Trees, Shrubs and Hardy Flow- 
ers. Let us show you how to beautify 
your home with these at small outlay. 


Apple, Peach, Cherry 
Plum ond Fear Trece-- oriented from Soar. 
ing ore: Grapes, Straw 
Raspberr y Plants and Asparagus a 
w for. yestratalog and ® Practical Plans 


HARRISONS' NURSERIES 
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FLORIDA 


F you would really live while you 
work, come to Florida! Here you 
can enjoy a year-round, healthful, 

onan climate, in a land ofsemi-tropic }} 
ity, and profit splendidly by grow- | 
ing 2 and 3 crops annually, 


Hillsborough County 


ing Tampa, South Florida’s 





figs, avocadoes, grapes, blackberries, 

i strawberries. Hard paved og Bigwoasss 
mainline railroads. Raw 

| Iands §30 fo $100 acre Write for FREE | 
agricultural booklet. 
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How To Write Your 


Checks 
By Harry Botsford 
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ERB-MURRAY opened a letter from 

his bank and read the contents with 
amazement. The short note was terse, to 
the point and seemingly self-explanatory. 
He read aloud in his wonder: 

“According to our books your account 
is overdrawn $12. Please make arrange- 
ments to make this overdraft good imme- 
diately.”’ 

Murray could not understand it. He 
was a good business farmer, far better 
than some of his neighbors—and_ he 
thought he knew just the exact condition 
of his checking account at the bank. He 
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Fig. 2—After 


always filled out every check stub in the 
book, carried the balance over from suc- 
ceeding pages and always added his 
deposits. Surely, he thought, the bank 
must have made a mistake! He jumped 
in his small automobile and hurried toward 
the city. Why, according to his books he 
should have a balance of $88! Maybe, 
+ hee gi hopefully, the thing was only a 
joke. 

When he reached town he hurried to 
the bank and 20 minutes later he came out 
of the bank, angry, dis¢ouraged and ex- 
ceedingly disturbed. He jumped in the 
small car and went to see the town’s best 
lawyer. Admitted to the lawyer’s office, 
he poured forth his tale of woe. The 
lawyer—wise old man—listened carefully 
to the whole of the tale. 

A week before, it seemed a stranger had 

called at the home of Murray, selling auto- 
mobile tires at a very low price, consider- 
ing that the tires were standard makes. 
The price was so low and the quality so 
high that Murray had purchased a set, 
knowing he was saving about $50 on the 
purchase. The salesman took Murray’s 
personal check for $67 in payment for the 
tires which were delivered on the spot and 
departed. 


Payable to.‘‘Bearer’’ 


He had teld Murray to make the check 
out to “Bearer” as he was not known at 
the bank on which the check was drawn 
and that this wouldenable him to cash the 
check without the formality of being 
identified. The request seemed reason- 
able, and Murray, naturally, acceded to it. 

Now comes the real tragedy! The tire 
salesman had evidently been a crook of 
ordinary ability. The check when it 
reached the bank had been raised to read 
$167. There was n6 visible sign of altera- 
tion, the signature was, without question, 
Murray’s. The account was g for the 
check and as the check was made out to 
‘“‘Bearer” the man received the cash with- 


out any difficulty whatever. Within a | 
































‘ _ humbly with thy God?—Micah 











few days, Murray issued a check for $45 
which overdrew his account, as he only 
had, originally, a balance of $200. 

That was Murray’s story. He held the 


, bank to blame for his loss of $100. He 


instructed the lawyer to begin suit against 
the bank for the recovery of the $100 he 
felt be had lost through the carelessness of 
the bank. Murray felt sure he could 
recover the sum; the lawyer had his 
doubts. 


The Check Was Raised 


The lawyer called at the bank and was 
given the check in question to examine. 
He discovered that the raising of the check 
had not taken any high degree of clever- 
ness. Murray had made out the original 
check as shown in Fig. 1 and had left 
plenty. of space for the crook to add the 

gure one in the heading of the check and 
to write the words “‘one hundred” before 
the original words “sixty-seven.” This 
enabled him to raise the amount of the 
check an even $100. A minute’s work 
with a pen and any one could have done 
as well. No erasing or use of acid had been 
necessary. The signature had not been 
tampered with and the alteration had been 
possible only because Murray in making 
the check had left plenty of space for the 
crook to raise it. Take a good look at 
Fig. 2 and it will be seen how really simple 
the operation was. 

With these facts as evidence in the case, 
the lawyer secured a telephone connection 
with Murray and told him very frankly 
that he had no case against the bank and 
that he might just as well prepare to stand 
the loss of the $100 involv The bank 
had in no way been to blame. Murray, 
smarting under the loss, refused.to permit 
the case to drop and hired another and 
younger—and less wise—lawyer and 
brought a charge against the bank. The 
case came to trial. Needless to say, 
Murray lpst his case. By the time he had 
paid all the costs in the case, he dis- 
covered the whole deal stood him a net 
loss of nearly $200. 


Five Rules 


With this story—true, mind you, as a 
background, let us write Rule 1. Never 
make out a check to “‘Bearer.’’ To do so 
means that if the check is lost anybody 
who finds it can cash it, for it is as easily 
negotiable as a dollar bill. 

Rule 2. In the heading of the check 
where the figures are, see that there is no 
space left either before or after the figures. 
Space on either side is practically an in- 
vitation to the crook to raise the original 
amount of the check. Leave no extra 
space in the body of the check where the 
amount is written in words. Start the 
words at the extreme left-hand margin and 
make a heavy dash with your pen after 
the wording of the amount, and see that 
the dash reaches to the word “Dollars” on 
the right. ~~ 

Rule 3. Never under any circumstances 
write a check with a pencil. You do not 
know how soon the check you issue may 
fall into the hands of a crook. 

Rule 4. Keep your check-book and 
bank-book under lock and key. 

Rule 5. The best insurance against 
having your checks raised or altered is to 
take great care in making out your 
checks and to protect the check by some 
sort of a protecting device. Beat the crook 
by protecting your bank account—you had 
to work hard to get it, so.make the crook 
work hard if he gets it away from you. 





He hath shewed thee, O man, 
what is good; and what doth 
the Lord require of thee, but 
to do justly, and to love mercy, and to 
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What they have done you can do 


This free book will tell you why 


The farmers whose portraits appear on this page are 
just four of the thousands who have made a little 
capital go a long way in Montana. 

They have worked hard, of course. Farming any- 
where is a man’s job. 

But there are definite reasons why hard work and 
little capital will produce better results in Montana. 

Yields per acre on Montana lands are high. Montana 
wheat commands a premium. Its spring wheat shows 
a far higher percentage grading No. 1 than that of any 
other state. Its potatoes, its hay, its oats, its barley, 
its peas, its sugar beets, and its beans are noted for 
their high quality. Corn acreage is increasing rapidly. 

And land in Montana now is cheap. Says an article 
in the Country Gentleman for April 26, 1924, #‘Not 
since homestead days ... has land in Montana been 
so cheap. Doubtless it will never be so cheap again.” 

Surely as this article points out, it is bargain day in 
Montana. 

Because we believe that every farmer in the United 
States, whether he is satisfied with his present farm or 
not, should know about the opportunities Montana 
offers now, we have prepared a little book, ‘‘ Montana 
for the Farmer.”’ 

You can get this book free by sending us the coupon 
below. It is not just a “‘boost’’ for Montana. It is 
based upon the most accurate facts we can find. The 
truth about Montana is good enough. 

With it you will get a folder containing the personal 
stories of the farmers whose pictures you see here and 
of others like them. 

Learn why Montana is both a better place to farm 
and a better place to live. Send the coupon today and 
get the book and folder by return mail. 


The Chicago Burlington & Quincy R.R..- 
“The Northern Pacific Ry. 
‘The Great Northern Ry. 





AGRICULTURAL BUREAU, Department 45-A 
1401 Burlington R. R. Building, Chicago, Illinois 

Please send.me the free booklet, 
*“‘Montana for the Farmer” 
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Fur—and FUR!—z V. A. Grillet 
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O! It is not always the animal’s fault that the fur brings 
far tess than the market price. The trapper can lose 
money after finding it by letting pelts spoil or go bad. 

‘Trapping is good sport—and a very profitable one. But don’t let 
the lure of the chase have all your attention. Be as proud of your 
velts as you are of your catch.. The job is half done, the money 
palf made, when you catch the furbearer. 

The sole value of fur is in its appearance. Itwmust look good and 
hold its good looks to become salable merchandise.- Tanning and 
curing preserves the fur 
in the same condition as 
when it is received from 
the trapper. 

Skinning is done very 
quickly and easily wit 
the aid of two strong 
eords, looped with a 
slip-knot at the end. 
These cords are fastened 
to a beam or limb about 
seven feet above ground. 
The loops, when slipped 
over the animal’s hind 
feet, hold the animal 
about shoulder-high. 

Note the sketches. In 
*‘A,” the first incision is 
being made in a musk- 
rat. The right hind leg 
is in the loop, the left 
leg held in the left hand for a moment. After the incision has 
been made along the dotted line, the other leg is placed in its 
loop and the skin is pulled down over the carcass. Sketch 
“T)” shows how to start peeling the skin from the legs. The 
knife is used to scrape the flesh off the skin; 
leave it on the carcass as much as possible 

Before the skin is pulled down as far as 
shown in “B,”’ make an incision around the 
*‘wrist’’ of each forefoot (as shown in “F’’), 
then work the forelegs loose from the skin, 
using the fingers of each hand at places 
(designated by arrows in “B’’). The skin 
should peel off the forelegs leaving the feet 
still attached to the carcass. 

The first time you try to cut the shan 
loose from around the ears and eyes you will 

yrobably cause some damage. Cut deep 
Pehind thé ears; this is tough gristle, and 
will hold the skin to the skull and tear a big 
hole if you’re not careful. 


Z, 


Skinning Muskrats and Skunks 


‘The muskrat’s tail is cut off at the beginning 
of the job. It is useless and will get in the 
way if left on the carcass. Some trappers 
cut the forefeet off at the same time, and do 
not bother to make an incision around the 
‘wrist.’ This is quicker and should be 





two inches ofthe tail are ever used, sometimes not even that. 

The mink, marten and a few other furbearers have feet and even 
tail-tips that are used as trimming. Sketch ‘‘E”’ shows how the 
feet and claws are taken off with the pelt. An incision is made that 
uncovers the bones in ankle or wrist. These bones are cut apart 
at the joint. When the skin is peeled off the feet go with it. It 
doesn’t hurt to rub a pinch of salt into this gristle and bone that 
must stay with the pelt. It also allows the buyer to make a 
better valuation of the pelt if the claws and feet are ‘drawn through 
the incision and exposed. 
That means the pelt will 


rf ef have all the fur turned 
in except at the tips of 
the feet. 


The weasel or mink 
has a pretty tail, and the 
tip is usually black. This 

makes effective. trim- 
ming. Be sure to leave 


C: the tip on. 


Possums, Skunks, 
Otters 


The possum, skunk and 
otter have an enormous 
amount of flesh and fat 
that clings to the pelt 
after skinning. This 
should be scraped off. 

If you skin only a half 
dozen of these animals 
in one season it will-save 
time to build a fleshing 
board as shown in ‘‘K.” 
A long dull knife (a 

handle is also taped onto the pointed end) 
will quickly serape all excess fat from these 
pelts. It willtake a skunk or pdéssum pelt 
months to dry thoroughly unless this fat is 
removed. And the greasy condition of the 
skin with it on is always dangerous, should 
the weather get warm. 

Stretching boards can easily be made 
of shingles and boxwood. Shape them 
to conform to the shape of the animal, if 
it were flattened out. This may not sound 
easy, but accuracy is not essential. Don’t 
draw the green pelt too tight (it may tear) 
nor yet let it settle into wrinkles (it may 
rot). An undersized stretching board 
can be padded with several wrappings 
of newspaper, an oversized one needs but 
to be whittled down. 

Skins may be removed as soon as they 
have dried hard. Boards can thus be 
used several times a week for the smaller 
animals, especially muskrats. 

Don’t forget, if you want the best prices, 











done anyhow if the carcass is to be dressed 
for market. 

Skunks are troublesome to skin, no matter how skilled you are. 
Be careful when the first incisions are made. Sketch “H’’ shows 
how trappers work around the scent-glands, leaving a small patch 
of fur on both sides of the-vent. These scent- 
glands are close to the root of the tail and but 
a thin band of muscle and tissue covers them. 
Tiey are easily cut into. The arrows marked 
“X’? point to the location of these scent- 
glands. 


Remove the Tail-Bone 


Probably one of the most common causes of 
d skunk pelts is leaving the tail-bone 
in. In “G” you can see how the tail-hairs 
are held apart with one hand. This enables 

ou to make an incision almost the entire 
length of the tail. The tail-bone is then cut 
off close to the body. The end is next pulled 
down, as shown in “H.” The flesh side of the 
tail can be tacked on the board so it will dry 
as thoroughly as the rest of the pelt. In 
pulling this tail-bone out, it sometimes hap- 
pens that an inch or two of the tip of the tail 
will stick to the bone This does not detract 
from the value of the pelt. - Only the first 
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Sets on Debris Pile 
By F. E. Brimmer 


There is one set that I am sure the 
average trapper does not use 


debris pile. Along every tfap- 
line, or the place where spot trap- 
ping is being done, there are sure 
to be piles of sticks, limbs, logs, 
brush, and the like that have 
piled up during high water. Even 
old marshes and swamps will have 
these piles. of rubbish where the 
high water of spring washed in the 
debris. Such a place makes a 
fing loeation for traps and these 
sets will capture several different 
furbearers. Many trappers do 
not realize this and so .pass 
them by. 

Any furbearer likes, when eat- 


Continued on page 96 
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If You Want Big Money For Your 
Furs—Ship to the Biggest Market 


You will never catch a whale in a rain barrel, or trapa silver fox in your 
barn lot. And so it is in selling your furs—if you want to get the big 
money—go where the big money is—NEW YORK CITY—the leading 
fur market of the world. About 90% of American Raw Furs finally 
come to New York City—why not ship heré in the first place, and 
put the in-between profits in your own pocket? 


























You ought to know something about 
the man who is at the head of the 
great New York fur house that bears 
his name. Mr. Fox is very active in 
the American Raw Fur Dealers’ 
Association, and COMMERCE 
AND FINANCE, a New York 
financial magazine, says in an im- 
portant article about the New York 
Fur Market, that the success of the 
Association is “largely due to the 
efforts of Mr. Foxand hisassociates.” 


Mr. Fox started in life as a poor boy, 
‘ and invested his little savings in a 
store. The business was not a suc- 
cess, so Mr. Fox sold out, paid every 
creditor in full, and in 1902 arrived 
in New York with $2 in his pocket, 
where he went to work at a salary, 
in the fur business. He gradually 
saved enough to start in for himself. 
At first, his business grew slowly, 
but as shippers found that he was 
square and honest, his business grew 
so fast that he had to move three 
times, into larger buildings. In 1917 
he began to open foreign branch 
, which are now located in the 
important fur centers of the world. 


FUR NEWS, a journal of the fur 
trade, concluded a long article about 
Mr. Fox by saying, “ ge I. Fox 
has made a host of friends in the fur 
business. He is enterprising and 
courageous—he is honesty itself— 
he never holds a grudge against any- 
body. His gifts to charity run into 
the tens of thousands of dollars. His 
character is such that the whole fur 
industry may well be proud of him.” 




































Get New York Price List Before You Ship 








GEORGE |. 








Write today to~ 


FO 








The Big New York Fur House that Guarantees Satisfaction 


Nearly all the furand garment manufacturers 
have their factories here in New York— 
here they buy their raw furs, and make them 
up into scarfs, coats or trimmings. If furs 
come straight to Fox in New York they are 
sold direct to the manufacturers—they are 
NEVER brokered through several hands in 
several different cities. Fox pays TOU the 
difference. 


George I. Fox headquarters are in New York 
City, with branch offices in London, Paris, 
Leipzig (Germany), Kalgan, Urga and Tient- 
sin (China), Melbourne (Australia), and 
Santiago, Chile (South America). Cable- 
gram quotations from these branch offices 
allow Fox to take advantage of every turn 
in the World's Markets—AND YOU GET 
THE BENEFIT. 


Fox PAYS more because he SELLS for more. 


Write Fox Today! 


Keep your furs until you can rush the 
coupon below or send a postal that 
will brin you the famous FOX-NEW - 
YORK GUARANTEED PRICE 
LIST.Then, make Fox a trial shipment 
—we will satisfy you, or else we don’t 
want your future shipments. You 
couldn't ask for anything fairer or B 
better! g 
Write today—get your name on the 
Fox List, so you will always know ¢ 
NEW YORK FUR PRICES—and § 
where to ship your furs for the biggest a 
money! 







Proof— Proor— PROOF 


Last season, out of more than 15,000 separate 
shipments received by Fox, there were 53 
complaints—less than one out of ere 
packages. Every one was immediately 

to the satisfaction of the shipper—making 
him a better booster than ever for Fox. Does 
treatment like this pay? Listen— 


Last year our volume of shipments doubled! 
We had to double our force of men to take 
care of the flood of packages. Does Fox 
satisfy the shippers of America and Canada? 


sized fur house having less than 1,000 com- 
plaints, let alone a big one like this with 
only 53! Fox treatment of shippers has brought 
about Fox leadership in the great New York 





GEO. I. FOX, INC. 
ot Raw Fur Merchants 
a 175 W. 25th St., New York City 





Geo I. Fox, Inc. 
175 W. 25th St., New York City. 


Please send me at once FOX-NEW YORK GUARAN- 
TEED FUR PRICE LIST, and FREE shipping tags. Put 
me on your list to receive NEW YORK Fur ket Quota- 


tions regularly. 
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Does he? You never heard of even a fair | 
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The Swiss do their voting in true democratic style, like the ancient Greeks. This 
photograph shows the open-air election at Trogen, at the May election y ps a 
© - f 











Here we see the world’s first airplane-carrying submarine. The 
first photograph shows the airplane in the thing like a tank on 
the deck. The plane is kept inside with its wings and pontoons 
detached. The second photograph shows the airplane assembled, 
and the third shows the submarine submerging part way, the air- 
plane floating and ready to fly © K. & H. 

















Here we have the dirigible “ZR-3,”” built for the United States by Germany; notice 
that the Germans have spent much time on the finely-equipped cabin, which will be 
used by the crew. It will be a sight worth seeing when the “Shenandoah” and 
the “ZR-3” are in the air at the same time © & U. 


Some very weird contraptions for travel- 

ing on the water have been invented, 

but this is certainly the craziest we ever 

saw. This machine was tried out on 

the river near Dayton, Ohio, and made 

four miles an hour against the current 
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The English certainly know how to put on a horse show. This photograph shows the This is how our little granddaughter will be dressed this 
peding of the coaches after the coaching marathon at the great ener eae § Horse Show, winter. The knicker dress is tan-colored flannel, with 
at the Olympia, London © U. & U. green trimming and sash of printedcrépe © U. & U. 
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As a light producer the 


oldstyle oil lamp ranks but “ 


little better than candles. 


A sickly-yellow, thin, un- 
natural light — sputtering 
and unsteady. 


Burns greasy smelly drip- 
ping kerosene. 


Charred wicks —smoky 
chimneys — and sooty 
greasy burners. 


Likely to need filling every 
morning. 


Extravagance hidden be- 
hind low first cost. But, 
Oh, the upkeep, and the 


im uncertain service. 


Cheap construction—if 
tipped over spills fuel too 
easily. 


Not guaranteed as safe by 
anybody, anywhere. 


Handle with care — it’s 
made of tin or glass—like- 
ly to break if you drop it. 


Flares and flickers in a 
draught —strains eyes, en- 
dangers the priceless 
vision of your loved ones. 
Surely it’s a sponsor of 
gloom and discontent. 
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~ ul Le The Gelalioe Quick-Lite 
tai aS Lamp gives more light 

than 20 old style oil lamps. 
































Clear pure-white steady 
brilliance—“The Sun- 
shine of the Night.” 








Makes and burns its own 
gas from common motor 
gasoline. 











No wicks to trim. 
No chimneys to clean, 
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Filling average, only once 
a week. 
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Cost-to-use averages less 
than 2 centsa night. More 
than 40 hours brilliant ser- 


vice per gallon of fuel. 
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—_ spill fuel even if 
over. Can't be 


In the interest of good health, better fi led while lighted. 
eyesight, lighting economy and greater 
happiness in your home, vote the Listed as Standard by Un- 
Better Light ticket. Itisaduty youowe derwriters’ Laboratories. 
your family to join the Quick-Lite 
party composed of nearly three million Solidly built of nickeled 


happy, satisfied Quick-Lite users. : 
Join today! Go to a Coleman dealer near brass and other metals— 

you —there are over 30,000 — and have the should last a lifetime. 

famous Quick-Lite Lamp demonstrated. Then 


buy it! Take it home. Use it and enjoy the : 
abundance of pure white, restful brilliance it No glare, no flicker, no 


-. If ee — cannot supply you, clio, eyestrain — Keeps young 
and mail the attached Co to the eyes young — brings rest 
Coleman office nearest you, Dept Fa. and comfort to older eyes. 
The Coleman L; Lamp Co. 
‘actory and General . 
Wichita, Kansas, U. 8. A. Coupon- (ip Here 


Philadelphia Los Angeles 2D SE an Ne a eT 


Canadian Factory: Rventey Saaeae 
The Coleman Lamp Co. 
17 4 (Address nearest of fice) 
g™ ete Votes ging the Dataee 5 
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Back to the farm 
[y4.. via Save the Surface 
; {aes “TD ACK to the farm” is an it 


SA empty slogan unless 
42 fo) the farm is made as at- 
——— tractive as the city 
“fe ==)S\. and the factory. SW 
Life on the farm is better. Think y/ 
what modern improvements are | 
doing to promote comfort and 
contentment. And Paint and 
Varnish deserve a share of 
the credit, too. 


Whowouldn tratherlive 
where the buildings are 
kept fresh and clean 
and attractive with & 
Paint and Varnish? vy 


while. It makes the 

farm more the kind of 

; home young pegple 
like to live in. - 

at The paint brush does 

Xd away with a lot of routine 

% drudgery. It protects 

> nis health, of humans and ani- 
's) NG mals both. It preserves the 
value of the property—even 
adds to it. 

But especially, Saving the sur- 
face helps you make your farma 
realhome—a place of which you, 

your children, your neighbors are 
proud. And one your childrencome 
back to and remainon, contentedly. 


Saving the surface 
makes farm life 
more human, 
more worth 
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Seems > i your paint man. 

concen | POR Painting and var- 
1924 TN p> nishing will cost 


you less, probably, 
than you think. 


REG. Us par Orr 


SAVE THE SURFACE CAMPAJGN, 507 The Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A co-operative movement by Paint, Varnish and Allied Interests whose products 
and services conserve, protect and beautify practically every kind of property. 





IN desiring to secure patents should send 
I for our free Guide Book “‘How to Get 


Your Patent.” Randolph & Co., Dept. 460, Washington, D. C. 
As tone H.&Z.WoodSaws || GENUINE sAM SON = 


Lowest priced, most practical saw Peewee 

wood, lumber, posts, ete Ripping. || The Samson Tractor Compan 
wi i. ° ° 

table can be attached. Fullmeney= P y 
seek eaeeeee. oe, Soday for (Division of General Motors) 

ALOG jaws, . 
500 McKinley St. 


engines, feed mills, Ford & Fordson 
Janesville, Wisconsin 














Attachments, ete.—direct to you at 
lowest factory prices. 


HERTZLER & ZOOK CO. 
Box 32 Belleville, Pa. 


KITSELMAN FENCE 


“I Saved $18.00,” 


GET IT FROM THE 
ULUUEEP Solo, Ill. You too, cea || SAMSON TRACTORS — SAMSON 





Carries at all times a full and 
complete stock of standard 
repair parts, for their line of— 












fa.*; by buying direct at || TRUCKS-SAMSON IMPLEMENTS 
Spee Rates Powest Factory Prices. and 
WE PAY TH EIGHT. 
Write today for Free 100-page JANESVILLE MACHINE 
A En ye COMPANY IMPLEMENTS 











Dept. 241 MUNCIR, IND, 




















The Safety Valve 


The opinions below are the opinions of 
Our Folks—The Farm Journal expressly 
disclaims any responsibility therefor 



















That *‘Busybodies”’ Article 


N the January Farm Journal was an 

article entitled ‘‘Busybodies After the 
farm Child.’’ It is very evident that the 
author of that article is in the employ of 
organized propagandists opposed to all regu- 
lations of Child-Labor, to do insidious work 
against any movement to protect the growing 
child. 

The contemptible feature of the above- 
named article is, that it tries in a very 
seductive manner to mislead the farmer into 
believing that the proposed law, if passed, 
would work a hardship on the farmer, by 
depriving him of the help of his own children 
until they reach ‘“‘Sweet Sixteen’’ and in- 
cidentally, blaming organized labor for it. 

Any person with a grain of sense should 
know that any parent can use his own 
children at his own work, and no law can 
deprive him of that right; and the proposed 
law does not, in any way, seek to deprive the 
parent of that right. E. A. Barber, Ohio. 


White-Collared Gentry 


I was sorry to see the article on bovine 
tuberculosis that appeared in your July issue. 
It is misleading to say the least, and tends to 
discourage farmers. Defrauding farmers of 
their stock is one of the factors that is 
forcing them to seek other employment. The 
number of once thrifty farm homes now 
deserted and falling into decay is alarming, 
and conditions are growing worse. What is 
to become of our educated white-collared 
gentry when there are no longer farmers to 
fleece? Koch asserted that people could not 
contract tuberculosis from bovines, but 
since serums were invented and their use 


proved so profitable, Koch is ignored. A: 


rotten serum injected into a healthy animal 
will cause the animal to develop disease. 
If the milk of a cow is judged unfit for use, 
surely her flesh should not be eaten as I 
am told it is. 

I can recall many babies who were raised 
on raw milk who are now strong, robust 
people; I do not recall one who is tubercular. 
I am sure plenty of milk from untested cows 
for older children would give better results 
than the fine flours and sugar diet generally 
given them. Daniel W. Hall, Vermont. 


Blow, Blow, Blow ! 


I have got disgusted with The Farm Journal 
—blow, blow, blow; take up half the paper 
telling how good the other half is and in my 
case I just got to drop some of them. 

About a year ago I wrote to The Farm 
Journal protesting about a piece written by a 
fellow in New York State about hunting. 
My bristles are sticking up yet. The Farm 
Journal wrote right back that they were well 
aware there was another side to the question 
—that they intended to give the other side 
in a future issue. Well, a year has passed, 
and it hasn’t come. 

Well, so long; got to go to roost. Got to 
saw wood tomorrow. 

Wisconsin. Otto Edmonds. 


Maybe So; Maybe So 


My experience has cost me enough to entitle 
me to a hearing on this ‘‘'Good Living and 
10%.’ I have lost considerable to the 
commission man, but much more to the 
ignorant, tricky farmers, who are as plentiful 
as that kind of commission men. I have 
found no more difficulty finding commission 
men with selling ability who are honest and 
decent than I have finding farmers who are 
honest, decent and have farming ability. 
You will still find about one good one out of 
~ each camp, with emphasis on the 
“still.”’ 

To ask decent men to form a co-operative 
association out of that kind of farmers is 
asking more than will be obtained and a 
co-op with the other kind sure needs watch- 


ing. 
On the other hand, if 19 out of 20 farmers 

would grow good stuff, pack it honestly, 

with care and an eye to good appearance, 


then prove their reliability to the commission | 7 
men who handle their stuff, they would [7 
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wanting to handle their stuff. 


anybody else entitled to more than a living? 
Is human greed to decide? Would the or- 
ganized farmer prove more decent in his 
definition, more honorable in his demands, 
more decent in his conduct than organized 
labor? Is there the slightest hope that the 
Gomperites of the United States would ever 
stop short of the demands of the Bolsheviks 
of Russia, or that the farmers as fully or- 
ganized would do any better? 

Are you and your staff not forgetting 
human nature and scrubbing only at the 
outside of the platter to satisfy the ravening 
greed of the inside? Did more money. ever 
yet satisfy a single soul? Are you not over- 
looking these rather discouraging facts and 
determining to whistle anyhow? 

California. M. C. Fenwick. 


The Women Would Like This 


I read Mr. McKay’s letter about threshing 
rings in The Farm Journal... We manage 
our ring in a little different manner. It takes 
about 16 men to operate our machine at 
full capacity. One year the machine starts 
in at the north end and goes south; the next 
year, the opposite way. Each man carries 
his own dinner, and the thresher also carries 
his own dinner, and goes home for his siipper. 
The machine starts at 7 o’clock in the morn- 
ing; it is shut down for 30 minutes at noon 
and stops at 6 o’clock at night. 

In clover hulling time, the same man is 
hired to hull the seed. It costs four cents a 
bushel for threshing oats and seven cents for 
threshing wheat; no rye nor barley has been 
threshed in the ring so far. It costs $1.50 
a bushel for hulling clover seed. This 
thresher furnishes his own kerosene and it 
costs the threshers a little more per bushel. 
Thirty cents per hour is allowed for difference 
in time on large threshing jobs and the small 
ones. When the threshing is done a special 
night is named, all members are present, and 
the difference in time is paid and we also 
pay the thresher. A Sunday is set and the 
members and thresher take their families to 
a park for a picnic dinner. J. R. Hetzel. 


A Handful of Advice 


Down with extortionate, high prices to 
support an army of political parasites on the 
body politic! 

Where are we drifting, if not to bank- 
ruptcy, when taxes have been jumped over 
800-per cent, and farm produce sells for less 
than cost after paying the high cost of labor 
on the farm—$3 or $4 a day? 

It is high time to call a halt in public 
expenditures. Eliminate 50 per cent of the 
offices and cut the salaries of incumbents to 
just what they earn. H. C. Hand. 


The Greedy Landlord 


I was forced to move on account of a greedy 
landlord who wanted more cash rent than I 
could afford to pay, so I am one that has 
quit growing $1 a bushel wheat and selling 
it for 85 cents at threshing time. 

I have moved to a small farm of ten 
acres where I intend to raise more chickens, 
some hogs, vegetables and fruit. 

I think it would be a good plan if other 
general farmers would do likewise. In fact, 
I know tenant farmers here in our district 
who have lost two years out of the last 
three, on account of the high prices which 
we were forced to pay for operating our 
general farms, in comparison with the prices 
which we received at marketing time. 

Missouri. E. R. Ninness. 











Mr. Bee was horrified to find Johnny 
gluing feathers all over his pet rat- terrier: 
by, Johnny, what are you doing?” 
“The teacher said that everything with 








feathers laid eggs,” was Johnny’s reply 


make more money and would have every 
decent commission man in their section 


Then what is a living? Is the farmer or 
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can Long Range 


Something like 20 yards greater effective range than the average 
loads has won for Super-X a degree of popularity unparalleled in 
shooting history! Longer range than any other shotgun 
shell! Clean kills, due to its close, effective pattern and hard- 
hitting qualities. Prove it yourself! 


A shooter in South Dakota says of Super-X shells, ‘‘ You do not 
stretch the truth when you say they will extend your 
shotgun range 20 yards.’’ One in Arkansas writes, “A 12- 
pound gobbler at 87 steps with a load of Super-X 6’s. Isay 
it was some kill.’’ Shooters everywhere are enjoying the extra 
range of the Super-X shell—one of Western’s distinctive develop- 
ments. 











AMMUNITION 


Why limit your shooting range to anything less than the range of 

Super-X? Get the high flyers! There’s more real sport in a long- 

shot kill than in two short ones. But you get the short ones, too. 

Learn all about this remarkable long-range load before the season’s 
too far gone. Write for free booklets describing Western shotgun, 
rifle and revolver ammunition that will improve your shooting. 
Also the name and address of the nearest Western dealer, if you 
cannot locate him. 








Exclusive Western Developments 


For Rifle For Shotgun 
High Velocity .30-.30. “Xpert”—low-cost smokeless. 
Boat Tail Bullet. “Field” for all-round shooting. 
Open-point Expanding, “Super-X”—long-range load. 
“Marksman” L. R, .22, “Minimax”—trap load. 
—and the Lubaloy non-fouling bullet. 














WESTERN CARTRIDGE CO., 1142 Broadway, East Alton, IIL, 
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*OVELTY CUTLERY CO. 
150 Bar 8t., Canton, Ohio 
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r i on a fishing trip you 


will find Bernard Pilers 
(No. 128) unexcelled for 
rigging tackle. Bernards 
with the outside blades cut 
smoothly, cleanly and 
closely. The parallel jaws 
give an all over grip that 
can’t slip. You will find 
them useful in a hundred 
ways. Insist upon 
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Rural Transport 


IME-SAVING travel combines with 
sureness of performance to make the 
Speed Wagon most faithfully serve the 


rural owner. 


Keen understanding of the farmer’s haul- 
age needs shows in every phase of Speed 
Wagon design and manufacture. Mighty 
power, brute endurance, pneumatic tires, 
moderate chassis weight, driving simplicity, 


load capacity,— 


All are embodied so that stall-free opera- 
tion—anywhere, anytime and with any 


load—becomes a fact. 


Only the Speed Wagon has the Speed 
Wagon’s combination of economy-making 
features,— moderate price, remarkably low 
operating costs and long lasting qualities. 
However figured, the Speed Wagon saves 
more and earns more than any other 


commercial car built. 


Capacity, 500 to 2500 pounds. Twelve standard bodies 
—open and closed cabs. Chassis price $1185 at Lansing. 
More than 100,000 in operation. Designed an 

manufactured in the big Reo shops,—not assembled. 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY. 


Lansing, Michigan 

















Annapolis by 
Maryland Correspondence School, - Union Bridge, Md. 


Prepare for West Point [ui bigh schoo! | Renew Yous Subectipticn Teday! 
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A REAL, GENUINE 
WRIST WATCH 
etentatyie, small size, 
ovement — 
made to fit any wrist, 
Given Free for selling a 
few bottles of our per- 
fume et 15c each. We Trust 
You. Send name and address 
at once, 
PEARL SALES CO. 
Desk 37-p Boston 15, Mass. 
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DO DITCHING THIS FALL 


winter rains smothering the soil. Put 


for earl, 
choos fox excl 








ACH of the following sentences may be 

made complete by inserting a word in 
the first blank space and, omitting the initial 
letter, place it also in the second space: 


Don’t —— a hornet or you will be apt to 
say——. 

The —— way of doing business is to 
——for cash. 

It is well to ——— a thief, but the timid 
man takes———— not to catch him. 


Puzzling Pickles 


Peter Piper, the popular-price groceryman, 
inherits the traits of his famous ancestor who 
tangled the tongues of civilization by telling 


how “he picked a 
[agai peck of pickled pep- 
slaaaaaa) pers.” 

1999 aa;. The modern Peter 


Piper makes a spe- 
cialty of dill pickles. 
He explains that he 
puts up the pickles 
in jars of three sizes, 
* and then so arranges 
the jars on the three shelves that each shelf 
holds the same number of pickles. 

If each of those little jars holds five pickles, 
then who can tell just how many pickles 
Peter Piper must have pickled, if the 25 
jars in the picture contain his full stock? 


A Spelling-Bee 


In this form of spell- 
> ing-bee it is required 
to discover in the 
pyramid of cells a 
familiar -motto, 
which is spelled out 
in a continuous line, 
from cell to cell. Of 
course, the first step 
* is to find the initial 
letter. 









Trailing a Ferret 
Take the end of your cane, subtract a meas- 
ure, add a plant, add the upper part of your 


house, subtract a condiment and the resulting 
letters will spell FERRET. 


A Charade 


Complete, I’m unpleasant to hear; 

Behead, I'm good to the taste; 

Behead again, there’s a great deal 

Of what scribblers too often waste. 
What is the word? 


ANSWERS,TO OCTOBER PUZZLES 
There he spouts: WART minus ART plus 


HAT plus RAY minus TRAY plus BUGLE 
minus BUG leaves WHALE. 


A missing consonant: The line is made to 


ROBERT RARELY ERRS. 


Building a state: INDIAN plus ARAB 
plus BIT minus RABBIT leaves INDIANA. 


Touring Germany: Bonn, Coburg, Dresden, 
Essen, Frankfort, Hanover. E 
Safe and sane: There were 168 children to 
start the parade. 56 deserted; then 28 
then 56 more, leaving 28 of the faithful. 
Each of the 140 deserters got three-tenths of 
a quart of ice-cream, there having been 42 
quarts provided. 





“There goes the stingiest man in Bug- 
ville; he married Miss Lightning Bug 
to save money on gas bills” 
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Cutting Trees 


with TNT 





iv some one offers to bet you $10 that a 
tree two feet in diameter can be cut 
down with dynamite, don’t bet. You 


will lose. 


I saw it done the other day, and seeing 


is believing! 


The victim was a giant 


“double” elm at least 30 inches in diam- 
eter and when I arrived, the notch was 
already being cut. This notch was made 
with an ax and averaged two inches in 
depth. It extended clear around the tree. 





Getting ready 


When the tree was girdled, the explosive 
(in this case weak charges of TNT were 
used) was taken from the paper wrapping 
and packed in the crevice, just like so 


much sawdust. 


Then it was capped with 


mud—the sticky, gumbo material flanking 


the creek. 


When the fuse was lit we all cantered 
into more remote territory and with 
feigned indifference, waited for the end of 


the world. 


After almost a minute some 


one actually ventured the opinion that the 
fuse must have burned out and suggested 
an investigation! Just think of it! 


It’s all over 





But even while that brave soul mustered 
courage the two massive trees were lifted 
into the air amid a cloud of dust, and 


dropped again. 


The noise was awful. 


Then they lay, as the second photo 
shows, sheared ‘clean. In some cases this 
method is less expensive than the use of 
aX or saw; certainly more exciting, any- 


way. 


This method would hardly do for cut- 
ting saw timber, because of the mens 


of the logs. 
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Every day 


shave this 
easier way 


—speed 
—comfort 


N°? need now to let shaving be a 
bugaboo. No need now to shave 
every other day or twice a week. 


In a few minutes each day you can 
get a regular barber's shave and feel 
comfortable all the time. 


Here’s the way, men: A wonderful 
invention gives youa Safety Razor that 
strops itself—every shave is with a 
super-keen blade. Once over, that’s all. 
No pulling. No after-smart. 


That's what a Valet AutoStrop Razor 
means to millions of men—the 
world’s fastest shave. 


A fast shave means a clean 
shave—only a super-keen 
blade can give it. The 
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ordinary blade gradually dulls— only 
the first shave is good. But the 
Valet AutoStrop Razor feature restores 
each blade to new-like keenness. That 
means triple service. And economy. 


The Valet AutoStrop Razor can: be 
stropped, used for shaving and cleaned 
without removing the blade. 

Too many men think shaving is a chore. 
But once they get acquainted with the 
Valet AutoStrop Razor, it becomes 
a delight. The toughest beard yields 
quickly. 


Get this new freedom from 
shaving drudgery. Buy a 
Valet AutoStrop Razor now 
($1 to $5) at your dealer's or 
use the coupon. 





7 AUTOSTROP. SAFETY RAZOR CO. Dept. F5 
! ORDE R y/ 6 First Avenue, New York City } 
| : : 7 Enclosed is one ie CL 00), for which send me one of the Model C | 
| direct if your tS AutoStrop Razor sets complete. 
| dealercannot “i aa 





supply you. 


Town and State. 
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You Can Make Bi Money 
Every Month With Th 
Wonderful New Mil 


In your community there isa need for Vitacreme 
Mixed Feeds and Cereal Foods than there ever was for 
flour. The first — flour mills made nc x their 
owners. There isa greater opportunity for you right now 
0 eetatilich 8 Siow of milling plant to make these 
high quality Ane win 
Your Great Opportunit 

so berms the co-operative member ederated 
Canal he ills of America in your anche bard manu- 
facture the fifteen nationally advertised oscnnntioest 
Foods, Meals and Mixed Feeds. We show you how to 
manufacture and sell them. As a member of this national 
chain of manufacturers you will own and operate your 
plant as the local Federated Cereal, Mill of America in 
your own exclusive territory. 

Get into this business NOW. Operate it under our 
simple directions.and within three months it should be 
earning you a aot See of $200.00 per month or more 
according to ‘orts. A big business exists all around 
you. We show you how to get it. 

hs is unnecessary, but you must have high 
character, energy, and willingness to work consistently 
under our gor directions. = Cen M52 F pies least 
$1500.00 cash to invest in yor ita ca. 
ment—the wonderful new self-contained teined mill—ane 4 
raw materials for manufacturing. 

If you can meet these conditions write at once for our 
book “Your Own Big Business,” which contains the de- 
tails of our proposition. seh sey eee Sn ot 








on Gallon of Gasoline 


Starts Easy at Zero 


with Air Friction Carburetor 


doub) 2 ores mileage, power and 
flexibility. Models for any car, truck, 
r, ne or stationary oe Makes old cars better 
han See our mileage guaran 
~~ artier 34 mi.JChevrolet . .32 z'mi | Dod fs khews 28 mi. 
.30 mi.J Overland. ..32 mij Oakland ..24 mi. 
Mileage guarantee on any other car sent on request. 


SENT ON 30 DAY’S TRIAL 32° = 


car in heaviest traffic without shifting gears. Starta off on 
high in any — — riming or heating—No jerking 
or nik Ei Agents 

FRICTION CARBURETOR seme s a 
1404 Raymond Building Dayton, Ohio, U.S.A. 


A NECESSITY—NOT AN ACCESSORY 


Protect Your Ford 
Tranemiccion Bands 


Four Spout Oiler 


4 Oiled bands cannot burn or 
4 harden and will last over 
twice as long without jerk- 
ing or chattering. 

By mail, postage paid, $1.00 


Send check or $1.-Bill 
This oiler has no substitute. 
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Saves Band renew- 
als and Gasoline. It 
stops friction and 
gives more power. 














FOUR SPOUT OILER, INC.,347 Passaic Avenue, Newark, N.J. 
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Scouting for the Farm Girl 


» HIS farm gives me the blues. 
Nothing to see but stupid hills 
and trees. Nothing to hear but cow-bells. 


of age I’ll go to the city and get a job. Wait and see!” 
So Mary Hilton used to say. The words would tumble out, 
like lava from Vesuvius, and tears would flood her stormy blue 


eyes and splash into the dish-water. 

Mary was only 14 at the time—a distinctly 
above-the-average human being, in the restless, 
emotional half-way period between childhood and 
wor.anhood. She was too old to be interested any- 
more in playing with dolls or in making mudpies, 
and yet she wasn’t old enough to make young men 
friends, or to think about marriage or a home of 
her own. She was living through some awkward, 
in-between years; and the Hilton farmhouse offered 
no activities which appealed to her imagination 
and absorbed her energies. She was starved for 
play. She was starved for friends of her own age. 

“T wish I knew,” Mrs. Hilton often said, ‘how 
I could teach Mary to be contented in the country. 
There are enough tired-out working girls in the 
great cities.” 


N the six-mile road, which stretched between 

the Hilton farm and the nearest town, there were 
a half-dozen girls, each as lonely and restless as 
Mary. The country in which they lived was a 
marvelous playground. It~-was blithe with the 
music of birds and dotted with flowers in summer. 
There were hills to climb) a lake for swimming and 
skating, woods for camping and picnics. All the 
makings of a rich life for the young people of the 
county were within reach. Yet nobody stretched 
out a hand to grasp them. 

Neither Mary nor any girl of her age in the 
neighborhood had been taught to swim or dive. 
Boys learned to swim, but girls did not. No 
farmer’s daughter for miles around owned a swim- 
ming suit or a gay swimming cap. Not one could 


As soon as I’m 


By Alice Mary Kimball 


let city folks have all the fun there is to be found in the country?” 
the members of the troop asked each other. 

The first activity of the troop was learning to swim. One by 
one, with the help of fathers and-brothers, and of Mary, who isn’t 























It’s sport to shovel snow 
when you’re dressed for 
the job 








tion for bovs and girls, Mary organized 
a Girl Scout troop in the county. “Why 


such a bad swimming coach herself, they con- 
quered their fear of the water and their reluctance 
to try something new. 

It’s great fun to swim, they have found; and fun 
to feel the stimulating contact of the water, to 
enjoy the closeness to nature which one has with 
the smell of the woods in one’s nostrils and the 
beauty of clear water in one’s eyes. But fun isn’t 
all. Mary tells me that overcoming fear of deep 
water has given her a zest for overcoming other 
difficulties. It has been a wholesome antidote to a 
sense of self-distrust which has often troubled her. 

Swimming isn’t the only wholesome recreation 
that country girls may learn. There are boating 
and canoeing, hiking, building fires and cooking 
meals out-of-doors, setting up tents, and camping. 
They learn to love the out-of-doors not only in its 
smiling summer moods, but in grim zero weather. 
To help along this gay liking for Jack Frost, winter 
camps are held in different parts of the country. 

Tents are not used for winter camping. They 
would be too cold and shivery. They rent a farm- 
house instead, or a log cabin in the woods. Perhaps 
the building chosen is already the property of the 
organization, for as soon as a troop forms, its first 
activity is to raise money for a place to meet, for 
a camp property in the country, and perhaps for a 
log cabin or farmhouse to use as a base for over- 
night hikes. 

The time chosen is likely to be December: for 
if one is to become accustomed to getting out in 
the winter instead of hibernating in the house like 
a pussy-cat, it is best to start at the beginning of 
cold weather instead of the end. With the habit of 
walking in winter, and of 





have kept her head above 
water if dumped from a 
boat or a canoe. 

Boys learned to skate, 
too, but girls seldom or 
never. Boys went hunting 
in colorful fall weather, 
slept out-of-doors, cooked 
food over an open fire. Mary 
and her friends had never 
known the fun of a real hike 
in the woods or a week-end 
camping trip. 


TTVHINGS went from bad 

to worse with Mary until 
the summer of her fifteenth 
vear. Then her mother 
wrote me that she had gone 
East to a Girl Scout camp in 
New York State to be with 


— 


Cooking, dish-washing and keeping 
work in teams and call 








camp in order is fun when you 
the work ‘‘kapers”’ 


skating, coasting, skiing, 
the girls usually get so 
healthy that they don’t 
have a cold or a sniffle all 
winter long. 

The girls arrive at the 
winter camp—say, the week 
before Christmas. They are 
laden with sweaters, muf- 
flers, blankets, coats. Skates 
are slung over their arms. 
There are enough grown-ups 
to see that everything runs 
nicely and to keep the folks 
at home from worrying. 


HE first thing is to build 
a rousing fire in the stove 
or fireplace. A meeting is 
held and the girls divide 





a cousin who was an enthu- 
siastic scout. Later, I heard from Mary herself. 


to weave baskets and hammocks. 


When Mary returned from camp, she knew how to use the country 
about her for health-building and body-building good times, and 


She was having 
a splendid time. She was learning to swim and dive, to build 
Indian fires and hunter’s fires out-of-doors, to cook over a camp- 
fire, to paddle a canoe. She could identify scores of birds by their 
call, and she was finding out the names of flowers and trees. She 
was taking a course in handicraft, too—learning to whittle, and 


themselves into families 


eight—‘“‘patrols’’ they afe called, in seout language. Each patrol 
elects a leader. The leaders together form the Court of Honof, 
which is the governing body of the camp. This practise of dividing 
into patrols, of electing leaders, and of forming a self-governing 
body is the rule in both summer and winter camps. Most of 
the work is done.by the patrois. The girls take turns at “kapers’ 


which consist of planning and cooking meals, keeping rooms, tents, 


with the help of a young clergyman who took an interest in recrea- 





and grounds tidy, washing dishes, cleaning lamps or lanterns. 
What is the result of this system? Well, for one thing, i 


Continued on page 79 
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Silverware enough ... 


ready. . . . A phone 

call from Plainville—the 
Allens wished to stop for dinner 
on their way home. Of course, 
she said, ‘“We’ll be delighted.” 
To think of twelve at dinner 
held no terror for her. Only last 
week she had bought the neces- 
sary half-dozens of knives, forks 
and spoons. Silverware enough 
and to spare! 


Does the word ‘“‘guests”’ 
ever make you fearful? 


Fearful because the table will 
not be set as completely and as 
correctly as you would have it 
—fearful because you will have 
to borrow silverware? 

Your fear is quite unneces- 
sary. ‘You can purchase 1847 
Rogers Bros. Silverplate reason- 


CWrssay. in the house al- 


and to spare 


ably and in as small quantities 
as you desire. A little at a time 
you can make your table service 
equal to any occasion. And on 
every occasion your silverware 
will give satisfaction. For more 
than three-quarters of a century 
its durability and beauty have 
been accepted by fastidious 
hostesses. When you need more 
pieces, you can get them easily, 
for the leading dealers in your 
vicinity always have the newer 
patterns of 1847 Rogers Bros. 
Silverplate in stock. 


“Etiquette, Entertaining and Good 
Sense,’ booklet Y-13, was prepared in 
the Good Housekeeping Studio of Fur- 
nishings and Decorations to indicate 
correct table settings. You will find 
it very helpful. Write for it to-day. 
International Silver Co., Meriden, 
Conn. 
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“Youll Tune 
In For This!” 


ERE’S a new broadcast- 

ing station— K-A-R-O. 

But long before the radio was 
perfected, Karo was ‘‘broad- 
casting’’ health and energy to 
boysand girls all over theland. 


All youngsters love the 
delicious flavor of Karo—on 
sliced bread, in home-made 
candy or other ways of eating 
it. And they have thrived on 
it because Karo contains a 
rich supply of the vitalizing 
and energizing food element, 
Dextrose. It’s Dextrose which 
supplies fuel to your body 
and is essential to create 
energy and health. 


The Blue and Red Label 
Karo are equally rich in 
genuine nutrition. 


5) . 
accept substitutes for Karo— 
Don f demand Karo and then you are 
sure of the best. 


FRE « A booklet about Dex- 

* trose every mother 
should read. Explains why children 
thrive on Dextrose. Sent free with beau- 
tifully illustrated 64 page cook book. 
Write Corn Products Refining Com- 
pany, Department 18, Argo. Il. 
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Ts needlework shown this month 
will be found desirable either for gifts, 
for sales or for personal use. In No. 

457—11 we find a breakfast jacket or 

negligee made of pink voile and em- 





es, a 












34 to 44 bust measure, for $1. Floss for 
embroidery, 20 cents. 

No. 459—11 shows a luncheon cloth of 
gray linen embroidered in one corner 
with a basket of brightly colored flowers, 


No. 460—11 


broidered with deep rose and pale pink 
flowers, worked in lazy-daisv stitch. Pink 
ribbon to match the voile is run through 
eyelets embroidered on either side, and 
tied under the arms. The edges of the 





No. 459—11 








No. 458—11 


garment may be bound with ribbon or 
finished with narrow lace. Dainty pink 
voile stamped for embroidery and the 
cutting lines for jacket can be had in sizes 





worked in unpadded satin stitch. The 
napkins have a spray of flowers in the 
corner. A luncheon cloth in gray linen 
36 x 36 inches, stamped for embroidery 
$1.50. Cloth in blue cotton suiting (fast 
color), same size and pattern, 85 cents. 
Gray linen stamped for four Ber okins, 
$1.25. In blue suiting, 75 cents. cient 
floss for embroidering table cover, os cents; 
for embroidering four napkins, 35 cents. 





Counterpane and bolster cover No. 


460 11 show an old pattern called the 

“pineapple.” The resemblance to that 
fruit is vague, but we'll all agree as to the 
charm of the design. In the illustration 
the work is done in French knots with 
knitting cotton, but the pattern is also 
done in the tufted work with candlewick- 
ing, as described in the April issue of The 
Farm Journal. Unbleached muslin, 82 x 
110 inches, stamped for counterpane, 
$2.75. Knitting cotton for working, $1. 
Unbleached muslin 27 x 82, stamped for 
bolster cover, 75 cents. Knitting cotton 
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for working the bolster cover, 35 cents. 


give correct size and number. 


ing, 35 cents. 


No. 422—11 


single-stitch flowers in a variety of colors. 
The baskets and lines of French knots on 


finished cotton for both centers stamped, 
50 cents. On cream linen, 50 cents each. 
Floss for both, 30 cents. 





Try Patching Your Stockings 


If the darning bag always contains a 
darner, scissors, thimble and darning cot- 
ton or silk of the required shades for the 
family hose, a few spare minutes can be 
applied to the mending instead of to a mad 
search for materials and tools which can 
not be found. 

To patch stockings easily and quickly I 
have found the following little “stunt” to 
be the nicest way I ever tried: Use’ the 
unworn parts of discarded stockings; first 
pull the piece to be used as a patch over 
your darner and tie it firmly about the 
handle, avoiding wrinkles, if possible. 
Next pull the stocking which is to be 
mended over the darner, adjusting the 
hole over a good place on the es 
Eee. Trim from the hole all rough an 

ard edges and sew down to the —s 
piece with fine close stitches. The edge 
the hole is not turned under as that would 
make too thick a seam. Then pull the 
stocking off, turning it wrongside out, and 
carefully trim away the patching piece, 
close to the edge you have whipped. Put 
the stocking back on the darner with the 
wrong side out and whip this side of the 
patch to place. The result is a patch that 
never tears out, is quickly done and is 
much smoother and easier to the foot than 
a darned hole. 





ABOR-SAVING devices were not 
invented so much to enable the 
housewife to do more work, as to 

















let her have more leisure. 


Transfer pattern for stamping counter- 
pane, 40 cents. Transfer patterns for 
bolster cover and for other designs illus- 
trated, 20 cents each. In ordering either 
patterns or stamped goods be careful to 


The useful scarf No. 458—11 shows an 
open design in single-stitch and lazy-daisy 
stitch. Large round flowers are em- 
broidered in two shades of blue, one light 
and one dark flower on each end of the 
scarf. The vines are worked in light 
green and are made up of small lazy-daisy 
leaves connected by single stitches. This 
scarf, stamped on tan linen, measures 
17 x 45 inches; price, $1. Floss for work- 





There are two 17-inch centerpieces in 
No. 422—11. We have room to show but 
one, but both are desirable. The em- 
broidery is done with lazy-daisy and 


one centerpiece may be blue, brown or 
yellow. The lines of darning stitch on the 
other are black. Most every embroiderer 
has odd bits of floss that could be used to 
advantage on these pieces. White linen- 
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btiancdlinis 6 Offer! 


UST think of it—a hundred differ- 

ent designs for dainty edgings and 
pair wa Pree collected convenient- 

in Clark's . N.T. Book No. 19 at 
= surprisingly low price of ten 
cents, It isjust eles with gift sugges- 
tions—tell your friends of this ex- 
ceptional value. 
Even beginners find it easy to fol- 
low the instructions for these pret- 
ty laces of which the beauty and 
durability are assured if made with 
Clark’s O. N.T. Mercerized Crochet. 


THE SPOOL COTTON CO., 
Dept. 204 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 



























If your dealer cannot supply 
you with Clark’s O.N.T. Book 
No. 10, send us Ten Cents and 
we will mail it promptly. _ 



















Be sure to purchase 


CLARKS ONT 
























Agents: Big Profits 


Dely con -Introducing NEW STYLE GUAR- 
AN EED HOSI ERY—Must wear or replaced 
Free—Big profits—Repeat orders brin ou 
steady income—You write orders—We Deliver 


SAMPLE WOOLEN GOODS 


Salesmen’s samples of woolen goods, underwear, 
hosiery, bienbets, —_ lined coats, mackinaws, leath- 
er vests, etc., at one-third to one-half less than regular 
prices. Write today for new price list. 

Minneapolis Woolen Mills Co., 622 Ist Ave. He., Minneapolis, Minn. 












and Collect—(or you can deliver—suit yourself) 












Experience unnecessary—no capital required— 















Credit given—Outfit fornished Newest Colors 
—Fog—Mist— Cabin—French Nude—Peach 
—Beaver, etc.—Write togey _ sales plan and 
Sworn Proof of Profits—F 


Mac-O-Chee Co., Room ree. Cincinnati, O. i 
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Gas F lemme Cocks 


OT 





Only the 
Nesco has the 
Rockweave 


Burner 


The ROCKWEAVE 
BURNER isa scientific 
marvel. Using kerosene, 
mixed with air, it makes 
its own gas which gives 
a clear blue, direct con- 
tactflame. The non-burn- 
able ROCKWEAVE 
WICK needs no trim- 
ming and, with an occa- 
sional cleaning—a simple 
operation—will last a 


long, long time. 





asless Homes 


RE you one of the millions of housewives 
without gas for cooking? Then surely you 

must have wished, time and time again, for the 
cooking speed and the cleanliness of a clear blue 
gas flame right under your skillet, kettle or oven. 


The genius of modern invention makes your wish 
come true. It has produced the Nesco,“‘the Stove 
with the Blue Gas Contact Flame.” This oil cook 
stove with its wonderful ROCKWEAVE BURNER 
and ROCKWEAVE WICK brings to gasless kitchens 
all the benefits of gas and at much less cost! 


Simply turn the handle on a Nesco and light with 
a match —no priming necessary. You soon have 
a clear blue gas flame that contacts with and 
spreads out under your utensil. It fries, bakes, 
broils, toasts clean, roasts, boils or simmers as 
you wish, The ROCKWEAVE BURNER burns 
twenty-five hours on a gallon of kerosene. The 
Nesco Stove does not smoke or smell. 


Get your Nesco now and begin to enjoy it! Made 
in several serviceable sizes and styles and sold 
by dealers in every state. If your dealer does not 
carry it, accept no substitute, but write us and 
we will tell you how to get a Nesco. 


NATIONAL ENAMELING & STAMPING CO., Inc. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





OILCOOK STOVE 


with the blue gas contact flame 

















! A Home-Grown | 
| Thanksgiving Dinner | 









which will suit all sections of the country, 

ut the one given below is elastic and calls 

for very few supplies which are not home- 
grown. 

For the centerpiece, hollow out a pumpkin 
and fill it with fruit, evergreens, pine cones, 
branches of bittersweet, bayberries, rose- 
hips, or other available berries. Place on the 
table and surround the base with ferns, 
autumn leaves or sprays of hemlock. 

MENU 
Tomato Soup, Whipped Cream, Croutons 
Celery Home-Made Pickles 
Salted Nuts or Buttered Pop-Corn 
Roast Rabbit and Savory Croquettes of 
Baked Fowl and Glazed Sweet Potatoes 
Cole-slaw String Beans Cranberry Jelly 
Pear Salad Rolls 
Saltine Crackers and Cheese 
Steamed Carrot Pudding, Hard Sauce 
Coffee Candy 


Many of the dishes could be prepared the 
day before and reheated just before serving. 
The soup is made of canned tomatoes and 
meat stock, a spoonful of whipped cream 
being added to each plateful just before 
serving. For the croutons, butter very lightly 
slices of stale bread, then cut to form small 
blocks. Dust lightly with salt and brown 
slowly in a moderate oven. 


Roast Rabbit 


Wash the rabbit well in soda water, lay it in 
salted water for an hour, then stuff with 
onion, celery, or chestnut dressing and sew 
up. In a baking dish place one sliced onion, 
a few cloves and whole peppercorns, one 
diced carrot, and one bay leaf. Rub the 
rabbit with salt and pepper and place it in 
a pan, putting fat here and there over the 
rabbit. Sift a little flour over the top and 
pour a cupful of stock or hot water in the 
pan. Cover tightly and roast, basting fre- 
quently. When ready to serve, place on a 
hot platter and garnish with currant jelly. 

Savory croquettes are made thus: Toone 
quart of hot, freshly-mashed white potato 
add a teaspoonful of salt and one teaspoonful 
of poultry seasoning, the yolks of two eggs 
and one-half cupful of chopped nut meats. 
When the mixture is cool, form into round 
balls or long croquettes, roll in fine dried 
bread-crumbs, then in the whites of the eggs, 
which have been mixed with two table- 
spoonfuls of cold water, and again in the 
bread-crumbs. When ready to serve, fry in 
deep hot fat. These can be prepared ready 
for frying the day before. 


Baked Fowl 


An elderly fowl can be used for this dish. 
Joint in the usual way and pack closely in a 
stone jar or casserole that has a close-fitting 
lid. Add a level tablespoonful of salt for one 
fowl and cover the meat entirely with scald- 
ing hot milk. If the fowl is fat skim-milk 
will do nicely. Place in a hot oven and after 
it begins to cook let it simmer gently for 
from three to four hours. When ready to 
serve thicken the gravy with flour and cold 
milk mixed smooth. This is good served on 
hot baking-powder biscuits, split open and 
placed crust side down on a platter. 

For the pear salad, lay half a canned pear 
(cut lengthwise) upon lettuce leaves, arrange 
nuts on the pears to form eyes, nose and 
mouth. Add stiff salad dressing around the 
round end of the pear to form a cap and under 
the narrow end (the chin) add “‘cap strings” - 
made of sliced sweet peppers or pimientas. 

Steamed carrot pudding requires one cup- 
ful of carrots and one cupful of tatoes 
(pared and sliced), one-half cupful of melted 
butter, three-quarters of a cupful of brown 
sugar, one cupful of flour, afew gratings of 
nutmeg, one teaspoonful each of cinnamon, 
salt and baking-soda, and two cupfuls of 
raisins. Put the carrots and potatoes through 
a fine grinder, twice. Add the other in i- 
ents, mix well, pour into a buttered mold and 
steam for two and one-half hours. 

Hard sauce is delicious with this pudding. 
It is made by creaming one-third of a cupf 
of butter. Then add one cupful of powdered 
sugar, one-third of a teaspoonful of lemon 
extract and two-thirds of a teaspoonful of 
vanilla. 


I’ is rather difficult to suggest a menu 
y 
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A a party given in the schoolhouse or 


elsewhere, how should we _ serve 
sandwiches, ice-cream, cake and coffee? 
How should we serve more substantial 
refreshments? Seniors. 


To serve the refreshments you have men- 
tioned, have the girls distribute plates and 
pretty paper napkins. Be sure that every 
one is served. Paper plates would do very 
nicely for the purpose. As soon as the plates 
and napkins are distributed, pass the sand- 
wiches. 
or place paper napkins or lace-paper doilies 
on trays or flat baskets and place the sand- 
wiches on these. Pass the sandwiches twice. 
In the meantime, place ice-cream on sauce 
plates (with a spoon on each plate) and place 
these on larger trays so they can easily be 
carried. Permit each person to take a plate 
of ice-cream, placing this on the plate already 
in hand. Have some one follow with the 
cake which can be arranged as the sand- 
wiches were. 

As soon as your guests have finished with 
the ice-cream, remove the plates and bring 
in the coffee, placing cups and saucers on 
the trays on which you brought in the ice- 
cream. You can place two lumps of sugar 
on each saucer. ‘then have some one pass 
the cream. You can place the cream pitcher 
on a small tray, or place both sugar bowl and 
cream pitcher on the tray, and let the guests 
help themselves. Be sure that every one is 
served, and as soon as people have finished, 
take away the soiled dishes and napkins. 

If a salad is served, arrange the salad on 
the plates, with the fork laid at one side. 
Place a roll or a plain bread and butter 
sandwich on the plate with the salad and put 
the plates on the trays. Have additional 
rolls or bread and butter ready to pass if 
required. <A ball of cream cheese and a 
little paper case containing salted peanuts 
can be placed on the salad plate also. 

Croquettes or fried oysters are served in 
the same way. Creamed oysters, creamed 
chicken or chicken a la King can be placed 
on the plates or in the paper cases which 
come for the purpose, and the cases placed 
on the plates, with a fork and the bread. 


Group Serving 


Quite a problem in serving was worked 
out when a group, numbering 40, had to 
be served a substantial meal and served 
quickly. The woman at*whose home the 
dinner was to be served had a carpenter 
make ten boards, each three.feet square and 
planed thin and smooth. She covered the 
boards with new white muslin, drawn over 
the edges and fastened on the under side 
with thumb-tacks, and over the muslin she 
spread squares of white crépe paper 

One of these ‘‘table boards,”’ held on the 
knees of four persons, made a fair sub- 
stitute for a. small table. Of course, the 
plan had its limitations and these had to 
be considered in making up the menu, but 
the guests found the boards far more con- 
venient than balancing a dinner plate on 
the lap or on one hand. The plan worked so 
well that the boards are being used again 
and again and at all sorts of gatherings. 

A home affair is more attractive if the 
pre fae is prettily arranged. The table 
should be covered with a linen or crépe paper 
table-cloth, and there should be a centerpiece 
appropriate for the occasion. Candles in 
glass or silver candlesticks are a great addi- 
tion. For light refreshments, pile the plates 
and napkins at each end of the table, with 
plates of sandwiches and cake along the 
sides. Small fancy dishes holding nuts, 
olives and bonbons may be added. When 
serving hot dishes or salads, the rolls or 
bread and butter sandwiches could be served 
from the table, instead of placing them on the 
individual plates. 

The coffee service is sometimes placed at 
one end of the table, where one of the ladies 
should be seated to pour the coffee. Tea and 
chocolate can be served in the same way at 
the other end of the table. Lemonade or 
fruit punch should be placed in a large 
pitcher or punch-bowl, placed ona tray with 
glasses, and the tray placed on a side-table. 
If a bowl is used, provide a ladle for filling 
the glasses. If no punch-bowl is at hand, a 
large round mixing bowl could be used. 


Pile the sandwiches on large plates, _ 
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ere it 1s— 
“The new ‘Market Day = 


4 lbs. 


of raisins 


at. 


SHORT CUTS TO FOOD 
MEN REALLY LIKE 





Sour Cream Raisin Pie- 
ready in half the usual time 


No more need to miss giving your family extra 
“treats’’—just because time is too short. 

Serve Sour Cream Raisin Pie, made this new 
way. It has a wonderful flavor all its own and is 
amazingly easy to prepare—ready for the oven in 
ten minutes. The filling is not cooked separately — 
just mixed. Give your men-folk this pie tomorrow 
and see the contented look it puts into their eyes. 
Just follow the recipe printed below. 

Many practical recipes and hints of this kind are 
given in the folder, “Short Cuts to Food Men Really 
Like.” Use the coupon below to send for it—and 
also the new 46 page book, “ Recipes with Raisins.” 


Sour Cream Raisin Pie 


1% cups sour cream; 1 cup sugar; 1 egg; 1 tablespoon flour; 4% teaspoon each 
cinpamon and nutmeg; 114 cups raisins. Mix flour, spice and sugar, slightly 
beaten egg, sour cream and raisins. Pour into a pie shell and bake 30 minutes, 
Will serve 6 persons. Top pie crust may be added if desired. 


Grown and packed by 


Sun-Maid 


Raisin Growers 
OF CALIFORNIA 


Allraisins grown and packed by Sun-Maid are produced 
and perfected sana the co-operative efforts of over 
16,500 California farmers. To our friends on the farms, 
we offer this delicious sun-cured fruit of our vineyards. 


Here are delicious seedless raisins, 
yey 3 and tender, grown in the famous 
San Joaquin and Sacramento valleys ; 
of California—put up for the first time i 
in this big, money-saving package b it 
‘ the Sun-Maid Raisin Growers. As 
a your grocer for it today 





































































CRS er yeni ng wr meso acca asd 





FREE—the valuable folder, “Short Cuts 
to Food Men Reall ie ml "and also the neve 
46 pa ; book, ‘pes, with Raisins.” 

Just fll outt his Fira oye mail it today 








Sun-Maid Raisin Growers of California, 

Dept.B-411, Fresno, California. 

Please met: ovale free of charge, as in- 

dicated b 

OC The fo Pos «Short Cuts to Food Men 
Realty Like.” 








0 The page book, “Recipes with 
Raisins. 
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City..... State 
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| An Age-Old Secret 


| 
| Lovely women throughout 
| the ages—women who 
have had the worldat their 
| feet—have always realized 
| the powerful fascination 
| of perfume, and spared no 
| efforttosecuretheloveliest 
ones for their adornment. 


| You, too, can make your- 
| self more charming with 
| the invisible adornment 
| of perfume. It will adda 
touch of enchantment to 
everything you say and do. 


COLGATE’S 
Perfumes 


are of such high quality that you 
can choose any one of them with 
the assurance that it will be in 
good taste. Colgate’s are made 
from imported essences, the 
finest the world produces. Your 
store has them, in attractive 
bottles or by the ounce. 


Make This Test 


| The Colgate Perfume Test 
| shows you how to choose the 
perfume that suits you best. 
Write today for the three min- 
iature vials of perfume (illus- 
trated below), perfumers’ 
testing slips, and directions, and 
enclose a 2c stamp. Address 


Colgate & Co., Dept. 882-P, 
199 Fulton St., NewYork City. 
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RED, CHAPPED HANDS 


made soft and smooth 
by gp cnnr vgge freely 
with gentle, antiseptic 


“Inentholatum 


Write for free sample 
Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N.Y., Wichita, Kans, 








Bante Abort Céins 


Y ou Should Know 





CANCER is now killing one out of 

e every ten persons over 40 years of age. 
About 90,000 people die of cancer in this 
country annually. 

2. Many of these deaths are prevent- 
able, since cancer is frequently curable, if 
recognized and properly treated in its 
early stages. 

3. Cancer begins as a small local growth 
which can often be entirely removed by 
competent surgical treatment, or, in cer- 
tain external forms, by using radium, 
X-ray or other methods. 

4. Cancer is not a constitutional or 
“blood’’ disease; there should be no 
thought of disgrace or of ‘‘hereditary taint”’ 
about it. 

. Cancer is not a communicable dis- 
ease. It is not possible to ‘‘catch” 
cancer from one who has it. 

6. Cancer is not inherited. It is not 
certain even that a tendency to the 
disease is inherited. Cancer is so frequent 
that simply by the law of chance there 
may be many cases in some families, and 
this gives rise to much needless worry 
about inheriting the disease. 

The beginning of cancer is usually 
pe aden: for this reason its insidious onset 
is frequently overlooked, and is too easily 
neglected. Other danger signals must be 
recognized, and competent medical advice 
obtained at once. 

8. Every persisting lump in the breast 
is a warning sign. All such lumps are by 
no means cancer, but even innocent 
tumors of the breast may turn into cancer 
if neglected. 

9. In women continued unusual dis- 
charge or bleeding requires the immediate 
advice of acompetent doctor. The normal 
change of life is not accompanied by in- 
creased flowing; an increase is always sus- 
vicious. The return of the flowing after it 
~ once stopped should also be considered 
suspicious. 

10. Any sore that does not heal, par- 
ticularly about the mouth, lips, or tongue, 
is a danger signal. Picking and irritating 
such sores, cracks, ulcerations, etc., or 
treating these skin conditions by home 
remedies, pastes, poultices, caustics, ete., 
is playing with fire. Warty growths, 
moles, or other birthmarks, especially 
those subject to constant irritation, 
should be attended to immediately if 
they change in color or appearance, or 
“ to grow. 

Persistent indigestion in middle 
lite, with loss of weight and change of 
color, or with pain, vomiting, or diarrhea, 
calls for thorough and competent medical 
advice as to the possibility of internal 
cancer. Radium is a useful and promising 
means of treatment for some kinds of 
cancer, in the hands of the few skillful 
surgeons and hospitals possessing suffi- 
cient quantity of this rare and very expen- 
sive substance; it must not be thought of 
as a cure-all for every form of cancer. No 
medicine will cure cancer. Doctors and 
institutes which advertise ‘‘cures’’ without 
the ‘“‘knife’’ play upon the patient’s fear 
of operation in a way that leads too often 
to the loss of precious time, and fata! de- 
lay in seeking competent treatment. 


12. Open discussion will mean the pre- 
vention of many needless deaths from 
eancer. The common belief that cancer is 
a hopeless malady is partly due to the fact 
that cases of successful treatment are fre- 
quently concealed by the patient and his 
family, while cases of failure (too often 
resulting from delay) are apt to become 
common knowledge. 





Soft Skin is 
easy fo clean 


and is necessary for beauty. 


Hinds Honey and Almond Cream 
keeps the skin naturally soft and 
clear. Makes the hands attractive. 


Sold by all druggists, department 
stores, 5 and 10c stores, or by mail, 
postpaid. 3 sizes, 10, 50c, $1.00. 
Send money order or stamps. 


Trial Bottle FREE with booklet, if you 
give name of your dealer. 


A.S.HINDS CO., Dept. 46, Portland, Maine 
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today, send nomoney, We trust 
you till goods are sold, Box42-s, 
Specialty Co., Pa. 
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of th 
No experience needed, you learn instan a 4 
with our simple directions, fully protected by our Cas 





— LL weavers every 


where. 


Refund Guarantee allowing 10 wy ohn WRITE TODAY. 
for our FREE m Book =f tells how to increase your 
income and quotes redu prices and easy terms 
on our wonderful new looms 


UNION LOOM WORKS, 280 Factory St., Boonville, N.Y. 
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| Scouting for the Farm 
| Girl 


Continued from page 72 










makes it possible for poor girls to go to 
camp. Largely because the camp work is 
done by the girls themselves, the rate at 
the 283 Girl Scout camps throughout the 
country is extremely low—from $5 to $10 
a week. Twenty-eight thousand girls, 
many of them in moderate circumstances, 
attend the camps throughout the year. 
And, too, the girls learn from doing work 
together under the patrol system that 
housework can be as much fun as a party. 

The next morning after breakfast the 
fun begins. Out the campers go into the 
dazzling, snowy world, clad in_ thick 
sweaters and mufflers. One crowd goes 
to the lake for skating or for skating 
lessons. Others go for a hike in the snow 
with a nature study féacher who knows the 
secrets of the winter woods. Still another 
group drags a bob-sled up a hill and comes 
coasting down. Or if there is soft snow, 
snow-shoeing and skiing are in order. 

The mid-day meal—oh, how good it 
tastes! A cooking fire is made on the 
snow, coffee is boiled, and a big beefsteak 
sizzles on hot stones. Mary Hilton and 
her friends are talking of having a winter 
camp of their own this winter. Already 
they have taken a week-end hike, and, as 
soon as there’s smooth ice, they intend to 
learn to skate. 

No longer do they walk through the 
country with blind eyes. They notice the 
differences in trees and shrubs, they know 
the names of flowers. They have learned 
to recognize the appearance and the song 
of scores of birds. And the country in- 
vites. Where once there was “nothing to 
see but hills and trees,” there are lakes 
that are swimming pools, brooks that call 
for waders and amateur naturalists, sheets 
of ice for skaters, and stretches of white, 
snow-laden country for tramping and 
skiing. 

“The girl who joins the Girl Scouts can 
never be really lonely; she becomes a part 
of a world-wide sisterhood of girls,”’ the 
‘director told me when I asked her what 
scouting could offer the country girl. 
“There are Girl Scouts in 40 countries; on 
the African veldt, the Australian bush, 
New England farms, and western ranches. 
Everywhere they do the same things— 
camp, hike, swim, get acquainted with 
nature, make play of work, and form 
habits of companionableness and happi- 
ness which will always be with them.” 


[Editor’s note: Girls or their parents 
who are interested in the work and play of 
the Girl Scouts should communicate with 
the office of the organization, 189 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York City. The head- 
quarters of the Camp Fire Girls, an or- 
ganization with somewhat similar aims 
and methods, and which receives members 
as young as eleven years, is 31 East 17th 
Street, New York City.] 















On seeing a park fountain decorated 
with many stone cherubs, a little girl 
cried out, “Oh, mother, see the little 
me; the two little me’s!” 
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The Breakfast 
of Smiles 





Fairy grains 


with the lure of a confection 


ERE is the gayest and brightest, the most enticing 
of all breakfast dishes. 


Crisp, toasty kernels of rice, steam exploded 8 times their 
natural size, with every food cell broken to make digestion 
easy. 


The flavor is like nut-meats. Airy puffs that tempt the 
morning appetite. Yet with the energy value of whole 
grains, to supply the energy food elements you need to 
carry on the day. 


Today, order Quaker Puffed Rice of your grocer. It 
will prove a new delight. 


Puffed Wheat, too 


Quaker Puffed Wheat is another cereal delight—grains 
of wheat exploded like the Puffed Rice. Most folks get a 
package both of the Puffed Wheat and the Puffed Rice. 
And thus supply variety. 


Professor Anderson’s Invention 


uaker Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are the famous inven- 
tion of Professor Anderson, yn ne | of Columbia University. 
Food shot from guns, grain foods thoroughly cooked. 





¢ 






Quaker 
Puffed Rice 


Quaker 
Puffed Wheat 
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Twill save 
Ou" 


Send Joy. 
_F REE Book 


Prices 


T'll sell you stoves, ranges 

and furnaces at_less than 
Sinelen le prices-T ligiveyou 
rock- tony ee y prices! 
You save to % and get 







the highest ‘quality. That's 
worth while, isn't it? 





Over halfa million pleased cus- FF 
tomers know Kalamazoo quality 
and have saved money by order 
ingfrom my big book. Hereare 
some of the privilegesI givey ou: Factory 
prices—30 days’ trial—360 days’ a none 
test—cash op easy payments—a foo 00,000 
bank bond money-back guarantee on 
every purc oe -hour shipments—guar- 


anteed safe delivery. 
mime ANCES I Ceo 
— ~ $372 Send tod 4 for this new 
book of 200 bargains—the 
greatest SALE in our 24 


ae is now on. You will 
new models, new im- 







provements, newfeatures. There 
are beautiful new coal ranges. 

handsome combination coal and 
gas ranges, new gas stoves, new 
heating stove: ~ and new furnaces, 
both pipe a pipeless. Also oil 


stoves and household goods. 
STOVES C) 


Terms 
I guarantee to satisfy you 100% 
on anything you select or money 
back. Pay cash or take advan- 
tage of my easy terms—some as 
low as $3.00 monthly. 


24-Hour Shipments— 


Safe Delivery 
Youdon’'trisk a cen ou don’t wait. 


All goods shipped promptly and safe 
arrival guaranteed. By all meanssend 
for this big illustrated book today— You 
willseeexzactly what you arelooking for 
at farless than what you expect to pay. 


KALAMAZOO STOVE COMPANY, Manufacturers 
16 Rochester Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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mae Direct to You’ 


We Pay Big Money 








Take orders for guaranteed ho- 
siery for men and women. All 
styles and colors. Written guar- 
antee with each pair to wear and 
give satisfaction or new hose free. 


STEADY DAILY INCOME 

Full or spare time. Jo experience 
necessary. Low priced. Our silk 
hose lead. Take orders for six to ten 
pairs aday. Repeat orders increase 
every month. Prompt delivery guar- 
anteed. For a steady, year round 
business, there is nothing better 
than this line. Write for samples. 


JENNINGS MFG. CO., Hose B-34, Dayton, Ohio 


Color Your Butter 










“Dandelion Butter Color” Gives That 
Golden June Shade which 
Brings Top Prices 


Before churning 
add one-half tea- 
spoonful to each 
gallon of cream and 
out of your churn 
comes butter of 
Golden June shade. 
“Dandelion Butter 
Color” is purely 
vegetable, harm- 
less, and meets all 
State and National 
food laws. Used for 
50 years by all large creameries. Doesn't 
color buttermilk. Tasteless. Large bot- 
tles cost only 35 cents at drug or grocery 
stores. Write for free sample bottle. 


Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 
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Patterns for Fall 


and Winter | 
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HE use of green for coats is one of the 

novelties of this season. Black and the 
blue and brown shades have been‘used for 
so many years that green outer garments 
seem quite an innovation. The return of 
faille, Bengaline and other corded fabrics 
is also noted. Ribbed Jersey cloth is new 
and pleasing. The blouses worn with 
suits are in tunic style and very long. 
Embroidery is usually in Chinese designs, 
stamping patterns for which can be pur- 
chased. The new shades for street wear 
include shutter green, penny and copper 
brown, tile red and dark chamois for 
dresses, and stone green for coats. After- 
noon and evening shades include Chinese 
blues and reds, fuchsia shadeg and sap- 
phire blue, with black a ‘general favorite 
for all occasions and fabrics. 

The exaggerated tunic blouse, so much 
worn, is pictured in No. 4917 with skirt 
No. 4628. The blouse is made of figured 
crépe ‘faille, the skirt of plain satin. 
Velvet or wool crépe over satin would 
make a good combination. In order to 
set well, the skirt worn with a tunic blouse 
should be attached to a bodice. 


Wool Plaid with Pongee Trimmings 
Wool plaid in brown and green with 
trimmings of natural pongee silk appear in 
dress No. 4930. The dress, which is made 
in sizes for misses and small women, slips 
on over the head, but could be arranged 
for a side closing. Gussets lend fulness to 
the front. Poplin, flannel, Poiret twill, 
wool crépe and batiste can all be used for 
this model. 

Figured crépe was used for the dress 
shown in No. 4929, the vest, collar and 
cuffs made of heavy, plain crépe repeating 
a color in the figured crépe. The ma- 
terials mentioned above can also be used 
for this model. 

The housedress shown in No. 4887 is 
made of chambray with vest, collar, 
pockets and sleeve trimmings of flowered 
chintz. Checked or striped gingham 
would make equally pretty trimming. The 
pattern is excellent for stout figures and 
could be made up in cotton crépe, gingham 
or percale as well. 

All-over apron No. 4912 would make a 
nice Christmas gift; so would the com- 
bination garment pictured in No. 4862. 
This garment takes the place of bodice, 
short petticoat and drawers and can be 
made of cambric, longcloth, cotton crépe 
or crépe de Chine. Machine hemstitching 
and a little hand-embroidery provides 
sufficient trimming. 

Attractive Dresses for Girls 

A wool plaid with crépe facings was 
chosen for girls’ dress No. 4910. The 
collar is convertible and sleeves can be 
made short or in three-quarter length. 
Smaller girls will like dress No. 4855 
which is shown made of polka dot percale 
with chambray collar and cuffs and the 
“elephant” pockets. Wool challis, crépe 
or batiste, cotton crépe or chambray could 
be used for both dresses. 

The sleeping garment pictured in No. 
4911 is cut with santeriabie fulness. These 
garments are made of domet ‘or outing 
flannel, unbleached, muslin, cotton crépe 
or longeloth. 

In good time for Santa Claus’s assistants 
come these attractive patterns for stuffed 
toys. Ducky Daddles, No. 4799, as well 
as the camel and squirrel, No. 4728, can 
be made of ratine, terry cloth, flannel and 
stockinette or old stocking legs and 
stuffed with kopack, hair, cotton or old 
hosiery torn into small pieces. Ducky’s 
charming cape and bonnet are made of 
flannel or sateen. 

















‘/ Cy Ill you need 
(know is the name 
¢ / Hartshorn” when 
y Aenewing your shades. 
Hartshorn’ silent ser- 
vice has for srxty years 
made home -makers 
realize that it pays to 
buy the best 





pe RODUCTS 


Established 1660 
~ ROLLERS ~ SHADE FASRICR 








STEWART HAR*SHORN COMPANY 
“A250 FIFTH AVENUE. NEW YORK CITY 












Wonderful Sm and VELVET BARGAINS 
For Guia, + Portieres, Etc. Send 10 
Cents for big pr pace age of large, beautiful silk 
remnants, including free quilt designs and agents’ 
catalogue describing our 4-pound oe vores. ging- 


ham, and other remnant bargai undies; also 


BUN DLES instructions how to earn money at home by sewing 
UNION S. WORKS 279 FACTORY ST., BOONVILLE, N. Y- 


ranouW HITE FLAME BURNER 


4-POUND 








AKES your old kerosene lamps and 
lanterns shine with a brilliant soft, 
white light. Non-breakable steel mantle. 


No smoke. Nosoot. Relieves eye strain. 
Over a million satisfied users. Guaranteed 
safe, durable, reliable. Complete sample, 
50 cts. post paid, stamps or coin; 3 for “ 
Your money back if not satis: 
Live esentatives Wanted 
WHITE FLAME LIGHT éo. 
62 Clark Building Grand Rapids, 

















. Every housewife deci 
know Riegel’s Jewel Brand 
Glassine—the clear, crys- 
tal-like paper—free from 
wax and chemicals. It is 
moisture-proof, grease- 
proof and airtight. Fine 
for keeping foods fresh in 
the refrigerator. 


Send 10c for trial Glassine Purity Pack 
RIEGEL’S JEWEL BRAND GLASSINE 
WARREN MFG. CO., 8 W. 40th St., New York 



































NEW LAMP BURNS 
94% AIR 


Beats Electric or Gas’ 


A new oil lamp that gives an amazingly 
brilliant, soft, white light, even better than 
gas or electricity, has been tested by the 
U Government and 35 leading uni- 
versities and found to be superior to 10 
ordinary oil lamps. It burns without odor, 
smoke or noise—no pumping up, is simple, 
clean, safe. Burns 94% air and 6% com- 
mon kerosene (coal oil). 

The inventor is offering to send a lamp ~ 
on 10 days’ trial, or even to give one to the — 
first user in each locality who will hel :- 
introduce it. Write him today for full par- ~ 
ticulars. Also ask him to explain how you ~ 
can get the agency, and without experience — 
earn big money. 4 


J. B. JOHNSON, 
609 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 
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pase- E 
ine 4 

i in : a 4887. Ladies’ Housedress. 8 sizes: 36, 88, 40, 42, 44, 
: 3 46, 48, 50 inches bust measure. 

acl tt 4855, Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 2, 4, 6,8 years. 

. 2 4917. Ladies’ Blouse. 7 sizes: 34, 36, 88, 40, 42, 44, 

INE . 3 46 inches bust measure. 

York : a 4628. Ladies’ Bodice Skirt. 4 sizes: Small, 34-36; 

ADS | medium, 38-40; large, 42-44; extra large, 
| 46-48 inches bust measure. 

iS tf 4930. Misses and Small Women’s Dress. 3 sizes: 
. & 16, 18, 20 years. 

4910. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10, 12 years. 
4911. Children’s Night Drawers. 6 sizes: 2, 4, 6, 8, 
10, 12 years. 
S| 4929. Ladies’ Dress. 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
7 . 5 46 inches bust measure. 

S . oe 4862. Ladies’ Combination. 4 sizes: Small, 34-36; 
: & medium, 38-40; large, 42-44; extra large, 
> o 46-48 inches bust measure. 

wzingly § 4799. Toy Duck. One size. 

rthan § 4728. Camel and Squirrel. One size. 

by the § 4912. Ladies’ Apron. 4 sizes: Small, 34-36; medi- 

7 . : & um, 38-40; large, 42-44; extra large, 46-48 

. 0 eo inches bust measure. 

t odeal ; 2 In ordering patterns be sure to give 

simple, number and size of the pattern wanted. 

4 com- - 

alamp § | The Farm Journal Patterns 

to the “Hi —s| A complete pattern service is maintained in the 
alp him interest of Our Folks. Patterns are 12 cents each 

“tl par- a postpaid; send coin. Send 15 cents in coin for our 

up-to-date 1924-25 Fall and Winter Catalog, con- 
ow you | taining 500 designs of ladies’, misses’ and children’s 
erience patterns, and 30 embroidery stitches. Please do not 


stamps. 
Pattern Department, THE FARM JOURNAL, 
West Washington Square. Phila., Pa. Ado. 
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Schoenhut Toys 


Made in U. S. A. since 1872 . American ingenuity and invention 


HOOSE Christmas toys that educate the children as well as 
amuse them and get toys that are staunchly made to last. 
Reliable toy departments recommend Schoenhut toys. 


“SCHOENHUT” TOY PIANOS 


Many parents or even grandparents will re- 
member the happy days of their childhood when 
they had a “‘Schoenhut” Toy Piano. 

Start now to train your child to love music— 
you will be giving a priceless heritage. Music 
creates joy and happiness throughout life, and 
real music lovers began their education in infancy. 
“Schoenhut” Toy Pianos are correctly tuned and 
cannot get out of tune—the keys in the keyboard 
are spaced the same as on a large piano, so that 
the smallest child immediately becomes accus- 
tomed to correct fingering. 

The “Schoenhut” Toy Piano is an American 
invention, and has never been made anywhere else 
except in Philadelphia, where it was first produced 
and put on the market in 1872. 

When buying a Toy Piano be sure the name ‘“‘Schoenhut’’ appears on the front of 
the Piano; any other name appearing designates that it is not a ““Schoenhut.”’ “Schoenhut’”’ 
Toy Pianos have been made continuously for fifty-two years, and no other name has ever 
been used but ‘‘Schoenhut.’’ 

A very handsome Upright or Baby Grand Toy, Piano with eighteen keys, elegant in 
appearance, strongly constructed and accurately tuned, can be purchased at any leading 
Toy Dealer for $5.00. If your dealer cannot furnish you with these Toy Pianos, write 
direct to us. 

They can also be purchased as low as 50c each or as high as $35.00 each. Over forty differ- 
ent sizes and styles ranging from a five-key to a thirty-seven key Piano with half notes. 


HUMPTY-DUMPTY CIRCUS 


The circus always has been and will be the real 
thrill of a youngster’s life—and Schoenhut’s 
Humpty-Dumpty Circus Toys are designed and 
made to give a thrill day in and day out, right on the 
nursery floor. The clowns and animals do real 
tricks. They are made to balance in unbelievable 
positions, and most important of all the child 
makes them perform himself. There is a world 
of unconscious education for the small mind, the 
natural instinct to create something new and 
different is developed while the clowns and animals 
are being put through their pranks. You can buy 
Schoenhut’s Humpty-Dumpty Circus Toys at most toy stores—sets cost from $1 to $35 
depending on the number of pieces. If your store doesn’t sell them, send for a price list 


and we will send you the toy direct. 
ALPHIE BLOCKS 


New A. B. C. Blocks 

The “‘Schoenhut”’ Alphie Blocks are cute, chubby, 
attractive little creatures, each of which has a sep- 
arate personality to endear itself to the childish 
mind. In shape, the blocks present the semblance 
of human figures. They are handsomely litho- 
graphed on both sides; one side a cute little child, 
the other a funny little animal; each block a different 
design. A different letter of the alphabet appears on the front and back of each block. They 
are made of hard wood—5” high. Flat on the tops, bottoms gnd sides, they can be used in 
innumerable ways for building, spelling, etc. Several rubber balls come with each set, 


to play ten pins. 
“SCHOENHUT” DOLLS 


“Q\CHOENHUT” All-Wood Dolls are heads. Eyes movable or fixed. We also 

practically unbreakable—they are the make ‘Mama’ dolls, with stuffed soft bodies 
world’s only educational doll. They and hollow wooden heads—durable fine 
are painted with enamel oil colors that do dolls. Ask your dealer for “Schoenhut” Dolls 
not come off. Finest quality mohair wigs, —if he does not have them, write us for illus- 
or hair carved and painted on the wooden trated price list; we will ship direct to you. 


Look for the name “SCHOENHUT” 


With “‘Schoenhut” Toys in all good stores, no mother need put in the hands of her child 
carelessly conceived or cheaply constructed toys that break a few days after Christmas. 
Every “‘Schoenhut” Toy means education cleverly interwoven with amusement. Look 
for the name ‘‘Schoenhut’’ which appears on every toy or package. 


The A. Schoenhut Company 


2298 East HAGERT STREET - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Millions of people have learned the 
secret of saving big money on shoes—they buy all 
their shoes from SHAROOD'S! Why don’t you? 
You will get better shoes than you've ever worn, 
at genuine bargain F spree SHAROOD'S enormous 
stock offers you a wide range of the most popular styles, 
backed SHAROOD'S famous 40- Year-Old Guarantee 
of “Satisfaction or Money Back.” 

Send for SHAROOD’S BARGAIN BOOK of 
Shoes and Wearing Apparel today! 


40 Years in the 
Shoe Business!! 


For forty years the fameof SHAROOD SHOES 
Py = seniieg throughout the woe, "Tes name 
recognized roel 
antee of quiitn, conten, long wear —iadiatien. 
i ! 


You can’t buy a pair of SHAROOD SHOES 
without saving real money. Provest at our risk! Simply 
order SHAROOD SHOES on trial, under our absolute 
guarantee olf satisfaction and a genuine cash saving or 
every penny refunded! Could anything be more fair? 

* 


Wearing Apparel Bargains! 
Our Free Bargain Book offers big cash savings on 
high-grade, guaranteed Shoes, and other wearing apparel, 


ts, Dresses, Furs, Millinery, Sweaters, Underwear, 
Blankets, Piece ds, etc., etc. 


Rush the Coupon! 


or send a postal card today for 
156-page Color-Illustrated BARGAIN BOOK and save 
money on Shoes and Wearing Apparel. We Ship in 24 


ours. Write! 

SHAROOD COMPANY 
Dept. §, Minneapolis, Minn. 
SHAROOD COMPANY 4 
Dept. 5, Minneapolis, Minn, 
Bienes send SHAROOD’S FREE BARGAIN 


to 
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“T don’t 
quavered. 

The breed spoke brusquely. 

“‘Wait a minute. Here’s your watch, pap. 
I’ve no use for it; I've more use for the head 
of stock. And here’s $25 to stake you. Now 
you clear out, pap, and I’ll see you later 
about what you owe me. But I’m not the 
kind to send an old man off stripped.”’ 

“Thank ye, thank ye,"’ accepted pap, in 
childish twitter. ‘‘You’ve shorely said hand- 
some. I’m a pore old man an’ luck was ag’in 
me. H’it beats all! Wal, I'll be waitin’ till 
an hour arter sun-up. You kin find me near 
the land-office on the crick. Ax for David 
Shell—old Dave Shell. That’s me. _ Fit 
with Gin’ral Jackson ag’in the British at 
New Orleans, I did. An’ I fit once more in 
Mexico; was with Zach Taylor at Monterey, 
I was. But they wouldn’t take me in ’61. 
Now I got to go to my granddatter, boys. 
She’s expectin’ me at the wagon.”’ 

“Tl go with you, sir,’ Varnum uttered. 
“It’s a dark road.”’ 

“No, you won’t!’’ The breed thrust be- 
tween, head forward, eyes fixed, figure poised, 
hand laid to revolver butt. ‘‘No, you won't, 
you peg-setter! Where you go you go feet 
first, or you apologize for calling my play.” 

Oaths flowed. Varnum knew better than 
to answer, to draw, to move. There was not 
the slightest relaxing of that dark malignant 
face, not the least waver in those piercing 
eyes; the stayed hand quivered only in leash. 

Time might have been short, or long. 
Then, breaking the spell, there sounded a 
quick invocation: 

*“‘Pap!”’ 


ARNUM involuntarily looked aside. A 

woman enveloped in a shawl had entered 
the doorway. He saw at once that she had 
no place here. She was young and attractive; 
a girl with wide brown eyes set in a fair face, 
crowned by a gleam of ruddy hair rimming 
the tightly-held shawl. 

Under the scrutiny she flushed, but she 
advanced a pace, continuing bravely: 

“Pap! You've been playing again. Come.” 

The old man tittered foolishly. 

“My granddatter, boys. Yes, pet; I been 
playin’ a trifle. I was jest a-comin’. Luck 
was ag’in me. Nigh lost my watch, but this 
gentleman hyar gin it back. He gin me $25 
too, to help along. Thank him for it, honey.”’ 

“I do thank you,”’ she said to the breed. 
“But we mustn’t stay to thank him more; 
you can see him later. Come quick, pap.”’ 

They had a glimpse of her lithe figure 
vanishing into the illumined, noisy dusk 
beyond the threshold. She was small and 
he towered above her, but of what protection 
to her was his slow old age? 

Varnum started, impulsive again. It was 
unthinkable that she should wend the night 
street in such fashion. But an arm barred 
him, and whirled him about, and a revolver 
muzzle bored into his ribs. 

“You stay. Hear me? That’s my head 
o’ stock. Do you think I played for a horse 
orcow? Wait till I claim my winnings, boys! 
Now, you land-robber railroad scout—you 
peg-setting dog, if you want to save your 
scalp you eat your words and you promise 
not to cross my play again.” 

A hand was-daid upon the breed’s shoulder. 
Varnum, looking past, saw a young woman, 
her olive face pallid under its high rouge, her 
large black eyes frightened and pleading. 

“Pete! Wild Bill’s here,’’ she warned. 

“‘Who cares for Wild Bill?” 

By sweep of his free arm he slapped her 
upon the mouth and sent her staggering. 
That wasenough. Varnum swerved from the 
revolver muzzle, knocked the gun aside so 
that it and the bullet struck the floor almost 
at the same moment; his hasty fist grazed 
the fellow’s cheek, and they two locked 
instantly. 

The breed was strong and quick; he tugged 
and panted and cursed. Varnum strove 
desperately to draw his gun, and simulta- 
neously to prevent his antagonist from getting 
at his knife. And while, amid surge and 
shout and cheer they reeled knee to knee, a 
rending clutch hurled them apart. 

Then a third figure interposed. He stood 
with easy balance—a_ splendidly-propor- 
tioned man, atthe height of physical vigor; 
six feet and an inch or two in stature, straight 


understan’ ye, stranger,” pap 














Charles William St 
258 Stores Bldg. New York City 
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Before you buy 


ything,anywhere, 


an 
look in our catalog 


Form this habit: 
IT PAYS! 








Ifyou haven't a catalog 


write us 











ROLL Sic GIVEN 


Genuine Eastman, ROLL films. 
Sell only 30 assortments hand- 


MAS SEALS at l0c 
st. 
da . WE TRUST YOU with seals 
till sold. 


AMERICAN SPECIALTY CO. 
Gox 42-K Lancaster, Pa. 


KeepMusterole 
onthe bath-room shelf 


Years ago the old-fashioned 
mustard plaster was the favor- 
ite remedy for rheumatism, 
lumbago, colds on the chest 


and sore throat. 

It did the work all right, but it was 
sticky and messy to apply and my how 
it did burn and blister! 

The little white jar of Musterole has 
taken the place of the stern old mus- 
tard plaster. 

Keep this soothing ointment on your 
bathroom shelf and bring it out at the 
first cough or sniffle, at rheumatism’s 
first warning tingle. 

Made from pure oil of mustard, with 
the blister and sting taken out, Mus- 
terole penetrates the skin and goes 
right down to the seat of the trouble. 
To Mothers: Musterole is also made 
in milder form for babies and small 
children. Ask forChildren’sMusterole. 

35c and 65c jars and tubes; hospital size, $3. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
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of limb and back, small waisted, broad 
shouldered, smoothly sinewed, not an ounce 
of the superfluous about him, whether move- 
ment or flesh. 

“This has gone far enough, gentlemen,” 
he said quietly. ‘You know who I am, 
Pete. I’m acting sheriff of this camp. There’ll 
be no rough-house here. You,” this to 
Varnum, with curt jerk of head, “put up 
your gun. And you,” to the breed, ‘put up 
your knife. The game is called, gentlemen.” 

The breed sprang forward—hand and arm 
met him, thrust him back with surprising 
power. The circle behind opened with 
frenzied scramble—a shot sounded—the 
knife crashed to the floor, and Wild Bill 
slipped his weapon into its holster again. 

“Don’t try anything on me, Pete. You 
ought to know better. Now, gentlemen, 
whichever renews this quarrel will have to 
settle with me.”’ 


MID silence the breed, cursing under 
breath, picked up his revolver and 
slouched into a chair in a corner. 

Varnum, his gun holstered, laughed to 
steady his nerves. ‘‘You spoiled Boot Hill 
of another grave, this time, Bill,’’ he said. 

Wild Bill briefly smiled. ‘‘What was the 
trouble?’’ 

Varnum explained. ‘‘When he hit the 
girl I took a chance and coppered his card. 
He hit her in the mouth, the infernal brute! 
She’s nothing to me, of course,’’ Varnum 
concluded. 

‘So I see,’’ Wild Bill answered. ‘It was 
your only play, anyhow.”’ 

‘*Who is he?”’ 

‘‘Name’s Pete Ramie. Half Cheyenne. 
Talks with a white tongue, seems like he’d 
been educated; but his heart’s Injun. Sorry 
you didn’t kill him. Anybody who’ll skin an 
old man at seven-up—! But never too old 
to learn, as the saying is.”’ 

“The rascal shan’t bother that wagon 
girl! He made a brag of claiming her as his 
stock, Bill.’ 

Wild Bill shrugged his square shoulders. 

“It'd be a shame, sure. he old man’s 
outfit is going to pull on, though, I reckon?”’ 

‘In the morning, he as much as said.” 

“That's bad, too,’’ Wild Bill vouchsafed. 
“The Injuns are raiding again. Tore up 15 
miles of track out toward Sheridan, I hear, 
and burned more ranches. You're going out 
again, yourself?’’ 

“Yes, I’ve orders from the chief engineer. 
There’s a lot of unfinished survey work.’’ 

“It’s fool duty,’ the other declared. 
“You'll lose your hair. That country is 
lousy with hostiles, and the army’s due to 
stir ’em up.” 

“The old man ought to be warned, then.” 

‘‘Depends on how he’s heading.” 

“Can you keep Ramie away from him, 
Bill?”” Varnum queried. 

‘As long as Pete’s in sight, in Hays, I can. 
But I’m liable to be on the trail, myself, any 
moment, at the general’s say-so. Cody’s 
out now, carrying dispatches. In that case, 
it’s your funeral. He’ll kill you, or you him, 
if you meet up again, and I reckon you will. 
Next time, you shoot.” 


ARNUM spoke quickly. ‘‘I’ll have to 
find that old man.”’ 

“Go ahead, but be careful. Pete’s Injun, 
and he’s watching you. [I'll sift about here 
and keep cases on him. - Pretty girl, is she?”’ 

“Yes; and a good girl. Who's the girl he 
struck?”’ 

‘Yonder? Oh, her name’s Marie. She’s 
married to him, and she won’t trot for him in 
double harness, or I miss my guess. So 
Pete’s got her on his trail, if he springs a 
rival. You tell the old man to corral his 
livestock where he is till the country’s open. 
pee if Ramie bothers him, to send for me or 

«Se 


“All right, Bill. Thanks.”’ 

So Varnum left Wild Bill Hickok, already 
& name to conjure with in Kansas, and 
hastened for the street. He had emerged by 
but a few steps, when in the shadow of the 
building’s corner he was halted: ‘Wait, sir.” 

It was Marie, the breed’s wife—and how 
she appeared so suddenly he could not say. 
She had been hovering near the breed. 

“You are going to the old man?” she 
panted. 

“Yes, I am.” 
. “Tell him to go on at daylight, sir. This 
is no place for him—and her. She’s. too 
pretty.” : 

“And you tell Ramie to keep away.” 

She wrung her hands. They were shapely 


Continued on page 89 
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The Quickest 
Breakfast 





uick Quaker 


cooks perfectly in 3 to 5 minutes 
BE Bini is a new Quaker Oats—Quick Quaker. So remember, 


your grocer now has two styles of Quaker Oats: Quick and 
also regular Quaker Oats—the kind you have always known. 


A hot breakfast—quick 


Quick Quaker cooks perfectly in 3 to 5 minutes. It’s ready 
and waiting—steaming, flavory and nutritious—in half the time 
of coffee. Fakes scarcely longer than simple toasted bread. 

Thus now, regardless of how hurried you may be, you can have 
the world’s premier vigor breakfast, every day. 


Quick Quaker is the same as regular Quaker Oats. The only 
difference is that the grains are cut before flaking. Then rolled 
very thin and partly cooked. 

All the rich Quaker flavor is there. All the lusciousness. All 
the body-strengthening elements. Made of selected grains only. 
The kind from which we get only ten pounds of flakes from the 
bushel. 


Ask for the kind that you prefer—Quick Quaker 
or regular Quaker Oats. But be sure you get Quaker. 
Look for the picture of the Quaker on the label. 


Standard full size and weight packages— 
Medium: 11% pounds; Large: 3 pounds, 7 oz. 


Two kinds at grocers 


Quick 
Quaker 


Quaker 
Oats 



























The kind you have 
always known 


Cooks in 3 to § minutes 
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A Page of Cut Out Cutey-Dolls | 





































It would be better if you would paste this page on card- 
board and then, when dry, cut out the figures. The 
bathtub can be cut on dotted line, so the pup can be put in. 
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| Young Folks’ Sketch | 
l Club 


Ot our: To train the eyes and hands 
8 





of our young folks. To join: Send a 
<etch of the month’s special subject. 

Sketches must be drawn in lead-pencil, on 
paper or cardboard 3 x 54% inches and reach 
us by November 22. No sketch will be re- 
turned unless stamped addressed envelope 
is sent with sketch. Four prizes will be 
awarded each month: One $1 prize, one 50- 
cent prize, and two 25-cent prizes. 

Subject No. 23, for November, is “A 
Flower Vase.’’ Sketches must be drawn from 
the actual object. Use paper without lines. 
First make the outline, just as carefully as 
you can. Useahard pencil. After outline is 
correctly drawn, take a soft pencil and shade. 
See that you have contrast. Do not hurry. 
Take your time and do it right. 








Prize winners of Subject No. 21 were: 
First, Gerald Davis, Virginia. Second, 
Donald Taylor, Missouri. Third, Gerda T. 
Sommerfield, Wisconsin. Fourth, William 
R. Kent, New Jersey. 

The following received honorable mention: 
C. C. Wilson, Missouri; Anna E. Johnson, 
Connecticut; Jeanette Lueblen, Wisconsin; 
Alice Miller, Nebraska; Ruth Meyer, Mis- 
souri; Theo. J. Englehard, Massachusetts; 
John Lewis, Ohio. 

Always write your name on the back of 
your sketch. Send sketches to Young Folks’ 
Sketch Club, The Farm Journal, Washington 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Success 
By Grace Treat Holmes 


I sought for fame and fortune 
In a genteel proper way, 

I tried to teach, I tried to write, 
Embroider and crochet. 


I tried to paint on china 
And I tried to paint in oil, 

But not one of those arts esteemed 
Would make my kettle boil. 


At last in hunger and despair 
I made a spicy cake 

And pumpkin pies and gingerbread, 
Like mother used to make. 


I placed them in my window 
And lo! the people came 
And hailed me as deserving 

The laurel wreath of fame. 





Something To Answer 











1. Where do toads lay their eggs? 

2. How many eggs does the toad lay? 

3. How can the toad eggs be told from the 
eggs of frogs and tree toads? 

4. Do all toads sing? 

5. Where do snakes spend the winter? 


Answers to October Questions 


1. A cocoon or chrysalis is the pupal stage 
of a moth or butterfly. 
2. During the larval or worm stage. 
3. A caterpillar. 
4. Adult stage. 





A QUARTER earned is more 
valuable than a dollar found. 
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Please note how many whiter 
teeth you see everywhere today. 
They were not so common years 
ago, you know. Millions are now 
brushing teeth in a new way. 
Let this test show you what it 
means to you. 


Combat that film 

That cloud on your teeth is 
film. At first the film is viscous 
—you can feel it now. Soon it be- 
comes discolored, forming dingy 
coats. For no ordinary tooth 
paste can effectively combat it. 

Film also causes most tooth 
troubles. It holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. 
It holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. Germs 
breed by millions in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause 
of pyorrhea. 

The only way to whiter, safer 
teeth is to combat that film. 

Modern science has supplied 





Protect the Enamel 


Pepsodent disintegrates the film, 
then removes it with an agent far 
softer than enamel. Never use a 
film combatant which contains 
harsh grit. 











Pepsadéeni 


REG.US. 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


Based on modern research 


The prettier teeth which other people show 

















the methods. It has found two 
film combatants. One disinte- 
grates the film at all stages of 
formation. One removes it with- 
out harmful scouring. 

Able authorities have proved 
these methods effective. A new- 
type tooth paste has been created 
to-apply them daily. The name 
is Pepsodent. 

The use of that tooth paste has 
now spread the world over, 
largely by dental advice. It has 
brought to millions a new era in 
teeth cleaning. 

Watch what it does for you 

Pepsodent brings other new 
effects. It multiplies two tooth- 
protecting agents in saliva—the 
alkalinity and the starch diges- 
tant. These combined effects will 
bring results amazing and de- 
lightful. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the ab- 
sence of the viscous film. See 
low teeth become whiter as the 
film-coats disappear. 

You will always be glad that 
you made this test. Cut out cou- 
pon now, 





10-Day Tube Free’ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 208, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, IL, U. 8. A. 

Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 











Only one tube to a family. 
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Marvelous New Lamp 
_Now Only *S= _ 





size, from stock or to order 
for free catalog of big bargains. 
clubs, 
teams. 


SWEATERS “cove: Sttocis, clubs, Teams 


Order direct from mill. Save to 30%. Any style, color or 
. Finest virain wo Send now 
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Peters Loading! 


T is not simply the superior features we have been telling you about that make 

for Peters supremacy, but the combination of these features —steel reinforced 
rivet battery cup head for added protection, superior felt wadding, uniform shot 
and water-tite bevel crimp,— with Peters method of loading that produces su- 
perior results. Peters loading is done on machines, designed, perfected and used 
exclusively by Peters, which charge with remarkable precision and which exert a 
uniform pressure on every charge, resulting in absolute uniformity of loads. 






















Peters Metallic Cartridges are superior from the standpoint of cleanliness, range 
and shocking power. 


Ask your dealer for our free booklet “Quality Ammunition and the Proof.” 
Every shooter should have a copy. 


The Peters Cartridge Company, Dept. A-47, Cincinnati, Ohio 
New York, San Francisco 
Quality Ammunition Message No. 4 
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NATIONAL SERVICE is at your service any time 
and as often as needed, and it’s prompt—there 
are no long delays. 














Cut shows it reduced one-half. Actual size 4 ete Sa 
weight 4 7 Price each 88c Postpaid; 8 for $2,40. Best 7- 4 
Shears $1. This knife ond shears for $1.60. Every 
M. & G. blade is hand forged from razor steel, file tested, 
warranted. Send for 112 page free list and ‘How to use a 
Razor.”” Maher & Grosh Co., 636 A St., Toledo, Ohio 
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ERE is how I keep the birds around my 

home during the winter: I chop some 
meat and then add a lot of nut meats to it, 
then I melt some fat and pour over this 
mixture. I then let it harden and fill hollow 
bones ard hollows in the trees with this 
mixture. The birds are very fond of it and 
from five to six different species come and 
eat it. Philip Carlsborg, Iowa. 


Good Winter Feed 


I found the best feed for birds to be two 
parts of sun-flower seed, four parts fine 
cracked corn, and two parts crumbs ground in 
a food-chopper. Merrit D. Murphy, Indiana. 


Bird Houses in Demand 


I make bird houses out of sticks. Here is 
how I make them: I go to the woods and 
cut some hardwood sticks about one-half 
inch in diameter. Any hardwood that will 
not split easily will do, but it looks better 
to have the houses made of the same kind of 
wood. Next I saw the bottom of the house 
out of a plank, then I build the house, 
notching the poles and putting one on the 
other just as you build a log eabin. I use 
one-and-one-quarter-inch wire nails because 
they will not split the sticks. When I get 
the house high enough, I make the door, 
then I put a pole or two above the door. 
Next come the gables. This is a rather 
difficult job, as a piece of board has to be cut 
out the shape of the gable and the poles 
nailed on that. The gables are nailed on and 
then cames the roof. I use wood about one- 
eighth of an inch thick; any old dry-goods 
box will do. I then give the roof a good coat 
of paint. I get from $1 to $3 each for the 
houses, and sell a large number for Christmas 
gifts. B. B. L., South Carolina. 





Important to all Liberty Bell 
Bird Clubs 


Please send, at once,:the name of your 
club. Don’t you think it would be fine 
to have a correspondence club among 
the various branches? Send in your 
secretary’s name and address and we will 
have it for reference and to send to any 
club which wishes to correspond with 
your club. Do this now, don’t forget. 











What Bird Is Most Valuable 
to Agriculture ? 


Here is | what the U. 8. Biological Survey 
says: This question is as difficult to 
answer as would be a query as to the best 
kind of food, or shoes, or automobiles. There 
are numerous good kinds, each with its spe- 
cial points of excellence. The almost wholly 
inseetivorous cuckoos—birds with a greater 
fondness for caterpillars, especially hairy 
ones, than any other birds—must appear in 
any enumeration of our best birds. The 
nighthawk, the chimney-swift, and the 
swallow, all expert collectors on the wing 
of insects, including many pests, must also 
be mentioned. Whole groups of birds, as 
the flycatchers, vireos, warblers, wrens, and 
titmice, also are almost unexceptionally 
useful. It would be impossible to point out 
any one as the best.”’ 

It might be well to put in here that our 
Crow Contest is over, but it will be some 
time before we can give you the results. 
Over 10,000 reports must be read and 
tabulated. So far, public opinion is 95 per 
cent against the crow. 

a 


The Liberty Bell Bird Club 
Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 


PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 
to study and protect all song and insectiv- 
orous birds, and do what I can for the club. 
900,214 good folks have signed this. 


Copy the pledge, sign your name and ad- 
dress, enclose ten cents, send it to us, an 
your name will be enrolled and the club. 
button and 20-page guide sent -you. 
Liberty Bell Bird Club, The Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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outdoor 


America 





Davey Tree Surgeon 


Toa few sturdy young men—lovers of the great 
outdoors—who want to travel and see beauti- 
ful outdoor America—John Davey’s national 
organization, The Davey Tree Expert Com- 
pany, offersanexceptionalopportunity-. 
Constantly increasing demand will create a 
limited number of openings. Those young men 
selected will be thoroughly trained by the com- 
pany and given a permanent position if they 
make good. If you are single, between 20 and 
30 years of age, free to travel, healthy, indus- 
trious, having a high school education or its 
equivalent, and able to furnish satisfactory 
references, you have good chance to qualify. 
Pay is good at start, advancement assured on 
merit. We make a largeinvestment in train- 
ing so we want only men whe desire permanent 
employment in a growing organization. We 
accept only clean, sturdy young men, thorough 
Americans, not afraid of vigorous outdoor 
work. Write for additional information and 
qualification blank to serve in place of personal 
interview. The Davey Tree Expert Company, 
Inc., 50 Federal Bidg., Kent, Ohio. 











for Yourself 

Establish and oper- 
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thing. Booklet Pner Write for it today. pam t put it off! 
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W. HILLYER RAGSDALE EAST ORANGE, N. J. 














Reo’ Cluster Metal Shingles, V-Crimp, Corru- 
gated, eo Seam, Painted or Galvanized Roof- 
ings, Sidings, allboard, Paints, etc., direct to you 
at Rock-Bottom Factory Prices. Save money—get 
better quality and lasting satisfaction. 


Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles 


have great durability—many customers report 15 and 
20 years’ service. Guaranteed fire and lightning proof. 
Free Roofing Book 


Get our wonderfully 
low prices and free 








samples. We sel! direct 
to you and save you all 
in-between profits. 

Ask for Book 
No. 161. 











LOW PRICED GARAGES : 
Lowest prices on Ready-Made 
Fire Proof Steel Garages. Set F. RP E E 


up any place. Send postal for . 
Garage Book, showing styles. Samples X 
THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. : : 
1101-1151 Pike St., Cincinnati, 0. Roofing Book 


CARPENTRY 


SELF TAUGHT/’/ 
AUDEL’S CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS GUIDES 


Up-to-date information in handy 
form. Easy to learn carpentry. 














Work . Br soesioe De Do 
out 

Work, bractica Painting 
y bmn hy f Short Cuts. 


—wi 
— 3700 Illustrations — 4 Numbers 
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Profitable Club Work 


By Clarence A. May <> 











UR boys and girls are making club work 

profitable... We have over 11,000 boys 
and girls in West Virginia interested in this 
Four-H development. This work is giving 
the boys and girls an opportunity to make 
money on the farm, and besides, they gain 
love for the farm. The work is urging the 
boys and girls along in the line of good roads, 
good schools, good health, good government, 
good people and the better method of 
farming. 

I took up my first year’s club work in 
1922. The most interesting work, I thought, 
Ww ould be raising a pig. Father did not want 
me to join at first, but he decided I could 
raise the pig, if I would buy one. I pur- 
chased a good Duroc-Jersey sow pig, weigh- 
ing 35 pounds, for $13.50. 

Eight other club members joined the club 
and took up the same project that I did. The 
pigs were numbered and cards placed in a 
hat so each member would have the same 
chance. It happened I got the smallest pig 
in hy bunch. 

4 hard race was to be run. Which one of 
the eight would get the prize, was a ee 
for all of us. I had the idea I could win, 

I tried, even if I did have the smallest pig wi 
begin with. 

I fed the pig in a house and lot apart from 
other stock. A balanced ration was fed, 
and she was fed regularly. 

The record was kept up to date. Care 
was taken not to over-feed her. From June 
- to October 14 I put 165 pounds gain on 
ner. 

My pig was taken to the county fair and 
I took care of her while she was on exhibit. 
At the close of the fair, all club projects were 
judged, and I was placed second, receiving 
the $10 prize. 

All club projects that took first and second 
places at the county fair were taken to the 
state fair, by the county agent, and there 
was no expense to the club member. I never 
thought I would win at the state fair, so I 
did not want to see my pig taken away for 
some one else to take care of. I decided to 
let her go, because I thought I might get 
enough on her at the exhibit to pay for the 
weight she would lose. 

Some time after I had my pig back from 
the fair, I received a letter from the county 
agent, with a blue ribbon, stating that I 
had made the highest individual grade out of 
75 entries in first-year pig project. This 
made me feel like ‘‘an energetic Wideawake,”’ 
as I reached the goal first. The smallest pig 
wasn’t the one that came out last, because she 
was healthy and I had a pretty good idea 
I could win. 

I shall receive a trip to the State Four-H 
camp, this summer. My expenses will be 

paid up to $25, as award for my exhibit. 

The initial cost of my pig was $13.50; 
total cost of feed and pasture, $12.48; and 
the amount allowed for labor, $5. The total 
cost and expenses of raising and caring for 
my pig amounts to $30.98 for 120 days’ 
time. I received $35.00 for exhibiting. I 
made a profit of $4.02 and still have the pig. 
The county agent appraised her at $50. One 
Sunday morning I went out to the hog house, 
and found eleven little pigs. 

Now, Dear Brother Wideawakes, if you 
are not in touch with this organization, you 
should join us. After one year of work you 
can say you have learned more by working 
than you ever did before. I think club work 
is interesting, and profitable, because it urges 
the boys and girls to stay on the farm, and 
they see that the best of life may be theirs. 


Qa 


The Wideawakes 


Motto: Plow a Straight Furrow 


Every farm boy should become a member. 
To join, copy the pledge, write name and 
address, send to us, and your name will be 
enrolled and the button and folder will be 
sent you free. There are no dues, no fines, 
no assessments. Wideawakes now number 

50,686; 776 clans have been formed. Mem- 
pamdre i Certificate printed in two colors, 
with gold seal attached, 10 cents. 


PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 
The Wideawakes, and promise to play fair, 
to lend a helping hand, to believe in farm- 
ing, and to have a brotherly love for farm boys 
everywhere. 


Stop Tey Blasts 


with 


HOME COMFORT 


INSULATED 


WEATHERSTRIP 
Saves 20% to 40% Fuel 


You can install it yourself. Simply tack on—Turn 
the corners. It is weathertight, waterproof, dust- 
proof, flexible and non-conductive of heat or 


ZZ 2008 STOP” 


cold. Comes in one 
continuous length. 
No left over pieces. 
No waste. No sawing 
or mitering. Contains 
no wood or metal. | 
Stopsandpreventsrat- 
tling doors and win- 
dows. Color, maroon. 
Figure 20 ft. average, per door or window open- 
ing, then send in for the required number of 
feet. We prepay shipping charges. 


Fill out and mail this blank today 


Money back if not satisfied, 












NUMBER OF FEET...... -=-=--AT 10 CENTS PER FT. 


ATTACHED FIND MONEY-ORDER, CHECK, CASH, FOR $_... 


E.J.WIRFS, 140S.17thSt., St. Louis, Mo. 
Sole Manufacturer and Patentee 
PAT. JAN. 22, 1924. ACCEPT NO \QFRINGEMENT OR IMITATIONS 
We want county salesmanagers—men who will devote full timeto 
building a profitable and pleasant business Inquire for territory 
25 F.J. 











IG MONEY S5:42N6, "EM 
HOUSEHOLD CLEANER 

Washes and dries windows. Sweeps, scrubs, mops. 

Complete outfit less than brooms. Over 100% profit. 


WRITE HARPER BRUSH WORKS, 142 2rd ST., FAIRFIELD, 1OWA 








ARMY AUCTION BARGAINS 
Genuine Colts 5 shot cal 38 revolver $18.45 
5 shot sporting rifle, cal. 30 /06 10.45 
Canvas knapsacks 15 
15 Acres Army Goods. New Catalog 
1925, 60th Anniversary issue, 372 pgs. 
fully illustrated, contains pictures and 
historical information of att American 
military guns and pistols [inel. Colts], 







since 1775, with all World War rifles, 
Mailed 50 cents. Established 1865. 
ms, 501 B N.Y. 
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Painful, swollen ankles 








Sloan’s gets right at the trouble 


You'll get quick, sure relief for 
swollen, inful ankles with 
Sloan’s, It requires no tiresome 
rubbing: the medicine itself does 
the work. 

In it are certain ingredients 
that are so stimulating to the 
circulation that the moment it 


is applied, freshly purified blood 
starts tingling through the ach- 
ing place. And this enriched 
blood supply drives out swellin 
and pain and restores norma. 
conditions in*no time. Get this 
relief today. All druggists— 
35 cents. 


nee kills 
Sloan's Liniment ‘pain 
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Home Art Co., 428 W. S9th St., Dept. $19 
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Needed 42-Po, "SEF Given ‘Feige 
Sell 10 boxes of 7 cakes fine Toilet Soap 
every box a pound of Baking Powder, Bottle Perfume, 
Box T: Pair 
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usiness since 1897. 
820, CINCINNATI, 0. 


GetIntoBusiness 
the McNess Way 


No Capital Required 
New Two- Profit Plan 


We need 3000 new dealers right away to sell our 
Seisen Booch Meeredlen, ete, sles ove ovcet bas 
Spices, Stock etc., also our great line 

pap ny Sigh mang direct to users in 
towns and on farms. t PLAN Zs 
oe oe eee rere 

0 ¢a ° e 
instruct you and furnish stock of goods, $500 to 
$1500, on credit without interest. « 


$250 to $500 a Month 


earned last year by Porter, of Md., and Bucher, 
of Pa. Thousands of agents in all states now mak- 
ing big sales and large incomes. Our remedies and 
toilet goods ranteed absolutely pure. Our 
brushes — made by special, secret process — are 
handsomest, last longest. 241 different articles for 
home use. Everybody buys. Our dealers sell 
———, every day. no Rang ae wonderful 
ness on 8 new means money 
and . Nothi i i i 
Se le 
Furst & Thomas, Dept. 801 
Home Office and Laboratory, Freeport, Ill. 
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I Make the Best CHOCOLATE BARS 
Mints and Chewing Gum. Be my agent. Everybody 
will buy from you. Write today. Free Samples. 
MILTON GORDON. 242 Jackson St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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AHOP PICKING BEE 
IN BUNN YHOLLOW: 


DY THE 


NYCES 


OR Granny Hopit—she had the worst 
kind of a time! First she found that her 
ops were so ripe they had to be picked at 
once—wouldn’t bear waiting another hour. 
Then when she scrambled them, vines and 
all, into the barn loft to dry, she tripped and 
rolled bumpety bump down the ladder, with 
a turned ankle! But there—I’d better begin 
at the beginning. 

Well! Granny Hopit lived entirely alone, 
in a funny little house in the woods. She 
was a most industrious body—did her own 
housework and had a fine garden besides. 

Her garden did her credit, but her hop- 
vines were her chief pride. And indeed they 
were beautiful to look upon. She made hop 
pillows and gave them to her friends; also 
she made yeast that she sold to her neighbors. 

So! One day, her house neat as a new pin, 
she betook herself to her hop garden to 
gather the hops, when in came Flattail 
Beaver with a message from her sister 
Wobblenose, who was sick and wanted 
Granny to spend a few days at her home. 

“All right, neighbor Beaver,’’ she said, 
“you tell sister Wobblenose I’ll be along 
toward evening.”’ Then she set to work the 
minute his back was turned. ‘‘I’ll pull the 
vines up and store them in the barn loft till 
I come home,”’ she thought. 

And there’s where the trouble began. She 
had just about finished when she caught her 
foot in a bunch of vines, and tripped and 
rolled all the way down the ladder. 

And there she lay, groaning and weeping, 
and wishing she had at least a hop pillow on 
which to rest her head. For you see she was 
afraid to move, not knowing where she was 
hurt most. 

By and by Daddy Tarfoot came lopin; 
along and he heard the groans and deed 
into the barn and exclaimed in astonishment: 
‘‘Whatever is the matter, neighbor Hopit?’”’ 

“Oh! Such a day! Whatever’ll I do?” 
groaned Granny. ‘‘Here’s sister Wobblenose 
sick, and my hops are not picked off the 
vines; and I don’t know whether I’ve 
broken one leg or two.’’ And she shook her 


head dismally. 
It surely is too bad,” re- 





~—_ 


“Well! ell! ; 
plied Daddy Tarfoot. “‘‘But I guess the first 
thing to do will be to call on Doctor Pedley. 
Hey Jim Crow,”’ he called, ‘“‘have you seen 
Doctor Pedley go by?” 


r 


* y a 

Jim Crow flew down from his perch in the 
tree top and when he found Granny. Hopit 
flat on her back in the barn, he was horrified, 
and offered to go for the doctor his own self. 

Daddy Tarfoot thought something ought 
to be done before the doctor came, so he 
hustled round and gathered a handful of 
herbs and brewed a cup of tea which he 
pressed on poor Granny. He told her it 
would settle her nerves. 

Settle her nerves indeed! Instead she 
coughed and choked at such a rate that 
Doctor Pedley, who had just come in, 
snatched the cup and tasted it and said: 
“Whatever made you give her wormwood, 
man?” 

How Granny did laugh, and of course that 
made her feel better; and she told poe 
Tarfoot not to worry—she’d take the 
for the deed. . 

Jim Crow spread the news of Granny’s 
accident everywhere and great was the 
excitement in Bunny Hollow, for Granny 
Hopit was well liked. Susan Cottontail | 
came for the afternoon, and Jemima Hopover | ~ 
spent the night with her. And next day the — 
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whole of Bunny Hollow came to Granny’s 
house, wearing their working clothes and 
carrying baskets of goodies. It was a beauti- 
ful Indian summer day and the bunny 
children had a holiday from school on pur- 
pose to help Granny. 

First the men-folks hauled the hop-vines 
from the barn loft—even teacher was work- 
ing with the rest of them. And while the 
ladies were picking the hops from the vines 
little Molly Cottontail made them all laugh 
by asking if they were called hops cause they 
made bunnies hop round so. 

Susan Cottontail made a fresh hop pillow 
for Granny, and the bunny children gathered 
stacks and stacks of pine cones and chips 
and stored them in the wood-shed. And 
while they were in the midst of things who 
should come along but Granny Wobblenose. 

She was feeling much better, she said, 
and thought she’d better come to take care 
of her sister until she recovered from her 
hurt foot. 

So the whole thing ended in a regular cele- 
bration and Granny Hopit was perfectly 
delighted. She said: ‘I never had a better 
time in all my life.” Which shows that 
‘“all’s well that ends well.” 





Bungalows with Breakfast 
Nooks 


Continued from page 41 


frame walls were used, whereas my plans 
called for nine-inch brick ones. The con- 
tractor, of course, should have allowed for 
this difference in setting the windows, but 
he carelessly failed to do so, and then tried 
to bluff it out by blaming the plans! 

[Editor’s Note: We can furnish working 
blue-prints for any of these bungalows, on 
receipt of $2 for each one. Write to Farm- 
house Editor, The Farm Journal, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; enclose check or money-order 
for $2, and be sure to give the number of the 
bungalow you want. Allow ten days or so 
for plans to reach you after we get the order. 
We do not furnish specifications nor ma- 
terial lists, because your local builder can 
write these to suit any sort of materials you 
prefer.] 
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The Striking Snake 


Continued from page 83 


hands. She showed signs of good blood, even 
of gentleness. 

“Tean’t. Yes, I can, but I daren’t. He’d 
think me jealous. Oh, sir! I thank you for 
what you did, but I want no more trouble.” 

“I had to defend myself,” he explained 
quickly. 

“I know you didn’t do it for me. Why 
should you? He only struck me.”” Then her 
black eyes blazed. ‘“That’s nothing, but 
he’ll leave the girl alone, or—I don’t know. I 
wouldn’t stand for it. He—you’ll tell them 
to pull on early? He won’t follow.” 

“T’ll tell them to stay, on account of the 
Indians. They musn’t go yet.” : 

“The Indians! But he’s part Indian. Are 
the Indians bad again?’ 

“So I hear.” ’ 

“Yes?” She gazed perplexedly at him. 
“Oh! but they can travel a little way. After 
a time they can come back.” 

aby that? Will Ramie have cleared 
out?” 

_“‘He’s an interpreter and scout, some- 
times. If there’s a campaign he’ll be needed. 
Good-night, sir. You'll see the young lady?” 

“T can not say.” 

“You know you will.” 

The woman vanished around the corner, 
destined for the back door and Ramie again. 

arnum, hopeful of arriving before its occu- 
pants had turned in, started off in the direc- 
tion of the wagon. : 

Sprawling along the north bank of Big 
Creek, out on the bare open plains, Hays 

ty was no place for a weak old man and 


attractive granddaughter. And beyond 
ans 
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Cheapest, Richest Land 


ESTWARD the tide of American 

development flowed in the century 
that is gone. First the explorers, then the 
buffalo hunters, then the settlers in their 
prairie schooners, eager to homestead on 
free, virgin land. 


Today, the sons of those Western 
Pioneers are surrounded by civilization 
and close settlement. Their farms are 
located on high-priced land. 


But where is the heritage of Oppor- 
tunity for the sons of the present gen- 
eration? Where is the cheap, rich land of today? 


Look to Canada! 


Just over an imaginary line lies the Dominion 
of Canada, with the richest undeveloped 
area of agricultural land on the continent 
of North America. Low-priced, rich, virgin 
lands along the railroads—$15 to $20 
per acre—are the heritage of today. 





ty 


With 300 million acres some day destined to be plowed, less 
than 60 million are as yet under cultivation. 


There—in Canada—lies your Opportunity. The spirit that 
—_ the West for your father’s sons is calling you for sake 
of yours. 


Canada is a good country to live in—a country easily acces- 
sible to the markets of the world—a country of over 40,000 miles 
of railroads—a country of democratic self-government, of secur- 
ity of life and property, and even-handed opportunity for all who 
are willing to work for their success. Canada is the original home 
of Marquis wheat. Canada grows the best oats and barley. Live 
stock thrive in Canada. Canadian bacon and dairy products com- 
pete successfully in the export markets of the world. 


Canada’s export trade, per head of population, ranks third 
among all nations. Canada’s development is almost without pre- 
cedent. Canada is a young giant of a country just realizing its 
own strength. Look to Canada! 


The Canadian Government’s Land Settlement Service, with 
its system of directing and locating settlers on suitable lands and 
looking after them until they are comfortably settled, is available 
to you without cost. Take your pen or pencil and print your name 
and address in this coupon and mail it to us. We'll send you 
illustrated literature on Canada with complete information. You 
should have this information. Fill out the coupon. Mail it 
TODAY. The Opportunity you seek lies before you in CANADA, 


Come to(anada 


Department of Immigration and Colonization 
Room 225 Ottawa, Canada 
Please send me Book I have checked below: 
Eastern Canada ( ) Western Canada ( )} 


































Address. R.F.D 


Town State 
(Write name and address plainly) 


























































































































Forty Millions 
Heard Rodeheaver 
Sing These Sacred 


Yes—over 40,000,000 
have been thrilled by the 
Gospel singing of Homer eee es 
Rodeheaver (Billy Sun- : 
day’s famous Chorister). You, too, can hear him 
on his new Rainbow Records. Play on any Phono- 
graph. Read Mr. Rodeheaver’s special offer to 


those who would ave the inspiration of 
music in their homes 


Qo 95 
Songs 
on 4 Double-Faced 10-inch Records 


Safe in the Arms of Jesus 

I Walk with the King 

The Old Rugged Cress 

Half Has Never Yet Been Told 
Life’s Railway to Heaven 
Keep Me on the Firing Line 

I Will Sing of My Redeemer 
Carry Your Cross with a Smile 


Record Album, value 
FREE $1.50, holds 10 Records, 
sent FREE E to 

of the above. purctennere 


These songs will live forever in Christian hearts. 
Zhinks of having them sung by the world's _ 
Gospel singers— . 
“nGive Gospel Mi first place 

ve usicfirst 
record ion,”* Maye flee Rene 
he has made it possible for you to do this! 


Send No Money 


Lae an ney ve, Play on ony, Phonograph. 
every pe agg gy A 
only $2.95 (plus a few f som byes ) 
lus a a E deen 
¥ — ret si 


‘our money refunded 


The RODEHEAVER CO., Dept. 512 

218 S. Wabash Avenue 721 Arch Street 

Chicago, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Address Nearest Office) 





The Farm Journal is easy to 
Remember, pay for—costs only a dollar 
for 48 big numbers, color covers and all. Don’t 
forget to renew your reqbeunptven, 





These superior, nts take 
you back to SU wear and 
warmth your grandfather ex- 
— from wool work pants. 

ly one small profit when you 
buy direct from the mill that 
makes the cloth. 

Two front and two hip pockets and 
watch pocket, best wearing pocket 
lining. Belt loops. sn and strongly 
sewed buttons sewed seams; 
no cement used. Full cut in hipe and 


t. 

ee Two Big Values 
—-Take Your eee 
No, 200—A gn ety =: iw 
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Hays there was nothing better. Sheridan, 
practically 120 miles by track and graders’ 
road, had Hays, according to popular esti- 
mation, “‘skinned to a finish.” »Cheyenne 
and Sioux were again on the rampage, defyi ing 
the railroad, evading the soldiers, despoiling, 
burning, ravishing and killing, and threaten- 
ing the isolated little plains army posts 
themselves. 

It seemed to Varnum, making speed 
through the riotous town, that the best bet 
was to get the Shell outfit upon the trail by 
early start, and have them camp about ten 
miles —_ till measures for their safety could 
be taken. 

‘‘Near the land-office at the creek,”’ old 
man Shell had said. That was in the western 
outskirts of Hays, beside the trail up Big 
Creek. He had paced but part way, and 
was still within the Hays’ lighted limits, 
when he again was accosted. 

“Hello. Where bound, Varnum? 

“Up the creek a piece, to find an emigrant 
outfit I want to see. When did you get in, 
Cody?” 

“Just in. I’ve been over to the fort.” 

Buffalo Bill Cody was fully as handsome 
as his partner Wild Bill, but with curling 
golden brown hair, moustache and imperial, 
and keen brown eyes. His figure, of stature 
slightly less than Hickok’s, was clad all in 
buc *kskin—the scout’s garb. 

‘Up the creek, eh? By your gz uit, I thought 
you were hoofing to end-of-track.’ 

“Well, I will be if the trains don’t run and 
I can’t get a horse.” 

“You're not going out on survey again? 

“Yes, I am. Tomorrow. ee 

“Don’t do it.” It was the admonition of 
Wild Bill, repeated. 

“Why not?” 

“‘Because that country’s bad medici ine for 
whites. Where have you been?” 

“On a trip to St. Louis, after reporting to 
the chief. Now I’m under orders to go out. 
The people in the office don’t look for much 
trouble with the Indians; neither do the 
papers. In fact, back East they think the 
army will settle matters in a hurry.” 

“Oh, they do, do they?’ Buffalo Bill 
drawled. ‘‘Maybe so, where hair’s safe. But 
I’ve been West, where it’ll take more than 
the newspapers to ‘settle’ several thousand 
red devils dodging a few hundred soldiers. 
I heard of a dozen ranches wiped out. Sioux 
and Cheyenne are killing right ‘and left. 
The track’s being torn up. Trains are due to 
be stopped—not a wheel will be moving west 
of Hays, after dark. Who told you .to go 


on out?” 
“The chief, at Kansas City. The Kansas- 
Pacific directors want the road pushed 


through to Denver. But I’m only to check 
over Davis's field work north of Sheridan; 
run the line both ways. Davis was killed, 


you know.” 

“Tt can’t be done.”’ 

“It can be tried,’’ Varnum retorted. ‘‘Those 
are orders. I can’t quit in the face of fire, 


and be an engineer, can I?” 

“Pshaw!”’ the scout muttered. ‘I pass.” 
And he queried: ‘You say you're hoofing 
where?” 

“To tell a settler outfit to stay away from 
the Indian country. I'll do that, anyhow.”’ 
“Friends of yours?”’ 

“Only as happens.” 


plained briefly. 

“Pete Ramie!’’ Buffalo Bill blurted, and 
spat. “Scout? Who for? He’s a bad heart 
if there ever was one. When he isn’t gamb- 
ling at Hays or Sheridan he’s hobnobbing 
with his mother’s people and helping the 
hostiles lift horses and hair. Why, I'll bet 
he has white scalps in some Cheyenne teepee 
right now. ‘His girl’s O. K., for that kind. 
A terror when she’s crossed, but she’s mar- 
ried to him proper, she says, and I reckon 
she’s pretty well stuck on him. We're watch- 
ing him and when we've something on him 
we'll make a good Injun of him and don’t 
you forget. You tell those emigrants to 
stay around Hays till after the campaign is 
over. Troops are being rushed in. If Ramie 
gets too fresh, let ’em send for me or Hickok. 
So long to you, and good luck.” 


Conti d in D. he 


And Varnum ex- 
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pe day is coming when every 
man will learn to treat as his 


own country all the countries of 
the earth, to recognize in any 
country he goes to, one of the 
sacred homes of the human family. 
Paul Richard. 
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Introduce this wonder lamp in your 
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What Killed the 
Co-Op? 


Continued from page 8 


of flax, for instance, had been sold at Minne- 
apolis in the name of one of the relatives of 
the manager. When he was. taken into 
court, the company could not obtain a 


: verdict because the directors had given the 
i manager a clean bill of health before checking 


up the accounts.” 
A report of this kind leads one to wonder 
what goes on at the directors’ meetings. A 


| member of a defunct Nebraska co-operative 
\. comes forward with an answer. ‘‘When a 
: board of directors meets,’’ he says, ‘‘they 
* visit and talk for hours about everything else 


except the business they are to transact.’ 


: This Nebraska farmer had just been obliged 


to shoulder his share of a $17,000 loss sus- 
tained by his late association, and his state- 
ment gives evidence of some excusable bitter- 


Members Didn’t Stick 


The third principal cause of failure is ‘‘lack 


> ness. 


| of loyalty” on the part of the members: The 
* manager of a Tex@s organization described 
* it as “‘lack of stickability.”’ 


“*The farmers started this company and it 
worked fine for some time,” another report 
states, ‘‘but as ever the farmers can not stick 
together. If the other fellow gives him a 
cigar he will patronize him and let his con- 
cern go, and that was really what caused 


’ this association to close.”’ 


Lack of loyalty was ascribed as the cause 
of failure almost as often as incompetent 
management. An analysis of the reports, 


. however, shows that the failure of the mem- 


bers to patronize their organization, shows 
good sense in some cases, rather than lack 
of loyalty. It is clear enough that an organi- 
zation that does not give efficient service is 
in no position to command the loyalty of 
its members. 

There is plenty of proof, however, that 
many promising co-operative enterprises 
have been wrecked through the desire of 
their members to gain a dollar by dealing 
with other concerns, or through petty jeal- 
ousies, or through indifference following the 
enthusiasm of an organization campaign, like 
a child that has tired of a new toy. The 
best solution to this problem would seem to 
be to take only members that know where 
they are going and how they propose to get 
there. 

Nearly all other causes of failure may be 
grouped under the heading, ‘“‘specific condi- 
tions,’’ or as an official of a co-operative fail- 
ure expressed it, ‘events beyond the sphere 
of ordinary human foresight.’’ The deflation 
of 1920 wrecked some well-managed co-opera- 
tives. Of the 1,100 out of business from 
1913 to 1923, 395 dropped out in 1920, 1921 
and 1922. A number of established co-opera- 
tive creameries suspended operations because 
of high prices offered by condenseries during 
the war, or because of the expansion of fluid 
milk markets in neighboring cities. 

No one can study the failures of co-opera- 
tive organizations without seeing clearly 
that the mistakes they make are the same 
old mistakes that have wrecked business 
concerns for hundreds of years. Co-opera- 
tives do not fail because they are co-operatives, 
but because they are business enterprises, 
subject to business hazards. The preventa- 
tive, in a few words, is better business 


practises. 
_ Oo 
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Hanes Collar- 

ettes are cut to 
size. A 40 suit has 
a 40 collarette. 
Won't roll or 
pucker. Protect the 
chest from cold 
draughts, and let 
the top-shirt lie 
smooth, 


Hanes Cuffs 

won't pull off. 
They snug the 
wrist. Reinforced 
on the end to pre- 
vent raveling and 
gaping. Sleeves are 
exact length—not 
uneven. 


Hanes Elastic 

Shoulders give 
with every move- 
ment, because 
they’re made with 
a service-doubling 
lap seam. Comfort- 
able. Strong. 


Hanes Closed 

Crotch really 
STAYS closed. 
Double gusset in 
thigh another com- 
fort feature. Crotch 
can’t bind, for 
Hanes is fitted 
by TRUNK measure. 


Hanes Elastic 

Ankles never 
bunch over the 
shoe-tops. No 
ugly pucker show- 
ing under the socks. 
One leg is exactly 
the same length as 
the other. They’re 
mates! 

















You get so much 


and pay so little! 


You’re happy in Hanes because it’s 
so downright comfortable all over, 
and in every single part. You can 
walk and reach and stoop and stretch, 
and Hanes will follow every little 
movement, without a bind or a bunch! 


Hanes shuts out icy blasts and 
blocks the sharp-fanged cold that 
would like to reach in and bite. 
Three weights meet the winter re- 
quirements of every climate. We 
especially recommend the Hanes 
Heavy Weight for all practical pur- 
poses. 

In no other underwear can you get 
so much and pay so little. Millions 
of men and boys who are happy in 


Hanes will tell you it’s the best 
winter underwear in the world for 
the money—and that’s that! 


Hanes Underwear is guaranteed 
absolutely—every thread, stitch and 
button, or your money back. Go to 
the nearest Hanes dealer and com- 
pare this big-value underwear detail 
by detail with the 5 Famous Points. 
That’s the answer! Union suits, also 
shirts-and-drawers. 


Boys prefer HANgs, too, because 
it’s made of the same materiajs and 
with the same care. Unions only. 
Heavy and extra heavy. Sizes 2 to 16 
years. 2 to 4 year sizes with dropseats, 
Also knee length and short sleeves. 


P. H. HANES KNITTING CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Net summer, wear Hames full cut aphtotie Unio Auity! 
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EASY NOW TO SAW LOGS 
AND FELL TREES 


WITTE Log-Saw Does the Work of 
10 Men at 1/20 the Cost— 
Saws 25 Cords a Day. 


You can clear your place ay and quickly 
with a dpentebie log and tree saw that 
delivers a big surplus of power necessary to 
fast sawing. 

Such an outfit is the Witte Log-Saw which 
has met such sensational success. The WICO 
Magneto equipped Witte is known as the 
standard of power saws—fast cutting, witha 
natural ‘‘arm-swing’’ and free from the 
usual log-saw troubles. It burns kerosene, 
gasoline or distillate so economically that a 
full day’s work costs only twenty-two cents. 






~ EN 
e.g ; 
Fy Magneto 
Vit Equipped 

Wm. Middlestadt reports that the Witte has 
replaced forty men using buck-saws. Hundreds 
of users saw as much as twenty-five cords a day. 

Mr. Witte says that the average user of a 
Witte Log and Tree saw can make easily 
$50.00 a day with the outfit selling only seven- 
teen cords at.a profit of $3.00 acord. So con- 
fident is he that he offers to send the complete 
combination log and tree saw on ninety days’ 
trial to anyone who will write to him. The 
prices are lowest in history and under the 
method of easy payments spread over a year 
only a few dollars down puts the Witte to work 
for you. 

If you are interested in making more money 
sawing wood and clearing your place at small 
cost, write Mr. Witte today for full details of 
this remarkable offer. You are under no 
obligation by writing. 


6623 Witte Kanses Ch 
$e23 Empire Bhig., Pittebereh, Pa. 
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Play Simple Melodies 
in an Hour! , 


The success described was startling to Mr. 
Ritter. Yet it is only typical pial of thousands ef others, 
starting their musical career with the new 


Couturier 
Saxophone 
The easiest™nstrument to learn for , the 
Lyon & Healy Coujueies Sepophone ie choice of 
ouch bane tility b tone. Key action light 
me foeunten ! Key system instead 
“wen oe Sedasaey or nl 
no FREE 1 Pay 
for your chpice while ag ae Eesha 
first from their earnings. 
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LYON HEALY 


DEALERS — Some choice territory still available 


Jackson Bivd. 
CHICAGO 
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! Vital Points in Timber 


| Contracts 
By A. Rutledge 


SS | 





AVING for the past ten years been 
through a variety of experiences in 
selling timber-lands, I believe that a few 
cautions to those who have timber for 
sale may be timely and perhaps helpful. 
In selling timber, do not allow the lease 
to run too long. Many leases run for ten 
or fifteen years. This means that the land 
is practically mortgaged for that time; 
that the owner has few rights thereon; and 
that he can make no use of it for himself 
or for his family as long as the lease runs. 
It also means that he sells, in addition to 
the specified growth to be cut, the growth 
of the trees for the period of the lease. 
For example, if the lease calls for cutting 
of trees that are eight mches and over a 
foot above the ground, then at the end of a 
long term of years the buyer will get, in 
addition to the trees that are actually pur- 
chased, all those which in that time have 
attained to the specified growth. I have 
known a wise buyer to cut 18,000 trees in 
the first cutting on a ten-year lease; and 
to add nearly 10,000 after nine years’ 
growth. Clearl the seller is a heavy loser 
on this kind of proposition. Hence the 
first caution is: Make the lease as short 
as possible. A year is best; at most, it 
should not be over three years. 


Your Lawyer Will Know 


Now as to the wording of the lease: Have 
it drawn by a lawyer so clearly that there 
is no doubt as to its meaning. It is best 
to name every type of tree eligible to be 
cut. Such an expression as ‘‘all hardwood” 
is too vague. have known timber cut- 
ters to take all woods under such a lease— 
even claiming cypress as a hardwood. 

Also, there should be a distinction made 
as to the use to which the cut timber is to 
be put; for instance, “suitable for sawmill 
purposes.” But that is not all. Whether 
the timber to be cut is standing or fallen 
is of some importance. Under a careless 
lease I have known a seller to lose more 
than 8,000 cords of firewood. In the same 
way a buyer may claim the right to use 
small trees as cross-ties for a tramway. 
Such a consideration should be covered by 
the lease: 


Don’t Let the Buyer Resell 


A third consideration is exceedingly vital: 
The seller should make sure that’ the 
buyer has no right to resell, for reselling is 
worse than subletting. For example, you 
sell to A. He commits some trespass or 
breaks the lease in a way that renders him 
liable to suit. When you go after him, you 
find that he has sold out to B, who is not 
responsible for the damage wrought by A. 
I have known timber to change hands 
eight times in as many years, each buyer 
doing almost as he pleased on the property. 
The seller almost lost his mind before he 
got the last of the crowd cleaned out from 
his place. A good lease should provide 
that the buyer must be the cutter; and 
that he shall have no right to resell the 
timber, or his rights on the place, to any 
other party. I was talking with a friend 
who is a lawyer, and who has drawn up 
many timber contracts. He told me that 
the only fair contract is one that calls for 
a bond from the buyer—the bond to equal 
at least half of the purchase-price of the 
timber. I do not know whether a bargain 
in timber can always be driven if this 
provision is put in the contract, but it 
surely would serve to make the buyer 
very careful about keeping the exact 
terms of the contract. 

Here is another very important con- 
sideration. Often a buyer, though fair 
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w= After Trial 
Balance Easy Payments 


= The first time the famous 
\ \\ Renfrew scales have been of- 
= fered on such liberal terms. 
*e A portable weighing machine 
as easily handled as a wheel- 
barrow, weighs with a 
lute accuracy anything from 
one pound to 2000 pounds. 
Guaranteed to be the equal 


in capacity and accuracy of 
co 1B on farm scale, regardless 
Saves Its Price! 


Users everywhere tell us chat 
it saves mone cogs | makes 
money every da’ n three 
deals Fm one buyer reports 
x a saving of $50.00 


30 Days Trial 


Try it pangs ce ay: for 30 days. If it can- 
not prove itself in that time don’t keep it. 
We ask you to send no money—not a cent. 
Only $7.50 after trial, balance in small 
monthly payments. 

and we will send you full infor- 
Write mation. Do this today— NOW! 


Babson Bros. 2242 ssi 29% Street 


Distributors of Melotte Cream Separators 
and Edison Phonographs 























































































Gives the Right Answer 


NATIONAL SERVICE will help on prectienly 
everything pertaining to farming or having to 


with farm or home life or rural community offcira. 2 


It gives the right answer. 


THIS LOG AND TREE SAW $ tind 135 95 
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8 Cords In 10 Hours by one It’s King of the 
woods. Catalog Y15 Free, Betablishes 1890. 


Folding Sawing Machine Co., 2633 S. State St., Chicago, tl. 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


Brown’s == Jacket 


The Old Reliable Working Garment 


Worn by thousands of farmers and outdoor 
workers everywhere. It is made of strong, knit 
cloth with knit-in wool-fleece lining, cut fit 
the body snugly without binding, will not 
ravel or tear, wears like iron and can be 

without losing its shape or warmth. Three 
styles—coat with or without collar and vest. 


Ask your dealer 
BROWN’S BEACH JACKET comPANy } 
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and decent enough himself, will send into 
timberlands loggers who have no consider- 
ation for anything. They may “hog” the 
timber and destroy ruthlessly the young 
growths; or they may choose to fish, trap, 
and commit depredations on lands that 
are protected; and since they are not 
really responsible to any one directly, save 
for the logging of the lands, they are liable 
to be peculiarly hard to handle. 

The lease should provide for logging the 
timber carefully, and for no other privilege 
to any one at any time; and certain pos- 
sible offences should be mentioned by 
name. I knew a man who sold some pine 
timber. The loggers were on his place in 
the summer, and they killed more than 
20 deer out of season, and drove off all the 
others that had been on the place. That 
sort of thing would be prevented by a 


good lease. 
Right-of-Way 


A buyer is very likely to ask for right-of- 
way through certain parts of the property; 
and this, of course, must be granted if the 
circumstances demand it. But some 
leases call for ‘‘perpetual right-of-way.” I 
knew one company to get such a right. It 
then proceeded to buy up all the neigh- 
boring timber; and for years a railroad 
was run through the first seller’s back- 
yard, hauling not only the timber cut 
from his place but also the logs from the 
thousands of adjacent acres. If a right- 
of-way has to be given, provision should 
be made that it is to be as far from the 
dwelling-house as possible. 





Bless the Boll-Weevil! 


Five years ago the boll-weevil drove Tom 
Curtis out of Alabama into Lawrence 
county, Tenn., and he decided to quit the 
one-crop system and diversify. Recently 
he gave me this report for last year: 

Of 65 acres, eight were in permanent 
pasture, Japan clover, red top, orchard 
grass and white clover. Ten acres in 
corn, 35 bushels per acre. One acre of 
strawberries, yield 165 crates, average 
price $2 a crate. One acre of sweet pota- 
toes, yield 145 bushels marketable pota- 
toes, $1 a bushel. One-fourth acre Irish 


potatoes, yield 35 bushels, $1.20 a bushel. 


ive acres in rye, yield 15 bushels an acre. 
Three acres in wheat, yield 17 bushels an 
acre. Seven and one-half acres in cotton, 
yield five bales—he is selling through 
Tennessee Cotton Growers Association. 
Five acres in soybean hay, yield one and 
one-half tons an acre. Two acres in red 
clover, yield one and one-quarter tons an 
acre. Two acres for oultee yard, seeded 
to winter turf oats. He has erected a new 
ultry house, has 145 White Leghorn 
ens, is grading and shipping his eggs to 
New York; hens average him $50 per 
month net. He estimates his total income 
last year from all sources at $2,500. ~ 
C.G. Wright, County Agent. 


The Amateur Farmer’s Cow 
Continued from page 11 


where I ‘wedged in the ditch. I also took 
cold. Altogether it was the most terrible 
i, 5 I have yet had on the farm. 

Mr. Editor, what should I have done? 
in his nose there for the 
purpose of leading him? I thought it was 
a sort of ownership tag. 

Mr. Editor, I ask you frankly, for how 
long could they put me in jail if I killed 
this insolent creature? If, on looking it 
up, you find that it isn’t more than five 
years, please advise me and I will go out 
and shoot him full of holes with great 
enthusiasm. : 

If you can, think of any more ainful 
way to do away with him, that will at the 
Same time be perfectly safe for me, your 
suggestions will be gratefully received. 

A. Amateur Farmer. 
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Smart . 
Strap Pump 
for Women 


Attractive Patent and black 
Suede one-strap pump, $6.50 
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BOYS AT $4.50 & $5.00 


Women of fashion should know that our women’s 
shoes are high-class, made in the most distinctive, 
up-to-date and exclusive styles, which appeal to 
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W. L.DOUGLAS PEGGING 
SHOES AT 7 YEARS OFAGE 





those who desire stylish, comfortable and servi 
shoes at reasonable prices. 
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New 
Fall Style 
for Men 


Made in black Velour 


" also light Russia calf, $7.00 


WEAR W. L. DOUGLAS SHOES AND SAVE MONEY 
FOR 38 YEARS, W. L. Douglas’ name and portrait have stood for quality, for economy 
and for satisfactory service. W. L. Douglas shoes are exceptionally good values. Only by 
wearing them can you appreciate their superior qualities. The exclusive, smart models, 
designed especially for young men and women, are leaders everywhere. 


W.L. DOUGLAS $7.00 SHOES are remarkably good value. Seldom have you had the 
opportunity to buy such high-grade shoes at this popular price. Shoes of equal quality, 
comfort and service are rarely found in other makes at our prices. 
WHEREVER YOU LIVE, demand W.L. Douglasshoes. They are sold in 1200four storesin 
the principal cities and by over 5,000 shoe dealers. For economy and dependable value, 
wear shoes that have W. L. Douglas’ name and the retail price stamped on the soles. The 
stamped price guarantees the value. If not for sale in your vicinity, write for catalog. 





€ W.L. Douglas Shoe Company, 190 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 2) 
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Shaving Stick 
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Medicinal and Emollient 
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Stevens Junior “22” 


We give you this famous Stevens 

22 cal. blued finish, walnut stock rifle 
for a little of your spare time; selling our beau- 
tiful colored art and religious pictures at 10c each. 


Send No Money; We Trust You; Simply Writ 
os hn eee ee 
GAIR MFG. CO., 4311 Ravenswood Avenue, 





list showing how easy it is to 
premium is given free for promptness. 
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KNIT 
UNDERWEAR 


MADE OF FINE WOOLS 
MIXED WITH COTTON 


Seventy Years of Reputation 
Made to Fit—Made to Wear 
A protection against colds and sudden chills 


GUARANTEED NOT TO SHRINK 


Light, Medium and Heavy Weights 
Eight Grades 
$2.25 Pek $8.00 per Garment 


Your Dealer 


Glastonbury, Conn. Dept. 48 


Sample Cuttings Free 
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for full particulars about a 
wonderful invention for 
light cars and trucks. 
Makes your caror truck 
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thing heretofore 
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handy lever 
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Circular, Prices, etc. 
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A Good Father, but 


a Poor Parent 


Continued from page 38 











could only read to himself and a few hangers- 
on as he pounded on the door which would not 
open. With only twelve dissenting voices, 
the resolutions were adopted and 500 pounds 
English sterling voted to pay the expenses. 
Whereupon Adams smilingly opened the door, 
the King’s messenger did his duty and the 
Assembly adjourned, with everything accom- 
plished that was desired. 

Which simply proves that you can’t beat 
patriots who also know how to play prac- 
tical politics, by force if need be! Notices 
were sent to all the other colonies, from New 
Hampshire to Georgia, and they followed in 
the wake of Massachusetts, preparing to 
meet at Philadelphia on September 1, in the 
first of the series of Congresses which led to 
the Declaration of Independence and the 
Revolutionary War. 


N May, 1764, ten years before the first 

Continental Congress, Samuel Adams’s 
instructions to the Boston representatives 
just elected to the General Court contained 
the first public denial of the right of the 
British Parliament to put the Stamp Act into 
effect, and the first suggestion of a union of 
the colonies for redress of grievances. Adams's 
original draft is still in existence. ‘‘Are we 
not reduced from the character of free sub- 
jects to the miserable state of tributary 
slaves?”’ he inquires, and then suggests the 
“united applic ations of all who are ag- 
grieved,”’ a full year before Patrick Henry’s 
famous ‘‘Virginia resolutions’”’ appeared. 

No man better realized the strength of 
continued public exhortation. The Tories 
called him the “chief incendiary”’ and ‘‘one 
of those demagogues who well know how to 
quarter themselves on a man of fortune’. 
(meaning wealthy John Hancock), and John 
Ads ams described his co-worker and kinsman 
as ‘‘a very artful, designing man, but des- 
perately poor and wholly dependent on his 
popularity with the lowest vulgar for his 
living.” 

Still he wrote and talked, in season and 
out, and his words carried far, though he 
never for a moment thought they reached the 
ear of the King to whorh many were ad- 
dressed. His daughter used to say that 
when her father was busy with the com- 
position of the petition to the King, setting 
forth the colonial grievances and asking 
redress, she one day said to him, in girlish 
awe before the far-off mighty potentate, that 
the paper would doubtless soon be touched 
by the royal hand. “It will, my dear,” he 
replied, ‘‘more likely be spurned by the 
royal foot.’’ Yet words were Sam Adams’s 
weapons, used whenever and _ wherever 
possible. It is said that he wrote John 
Hancock’s oration on the anniversary of the 
Boston Massacre, and very possibly he did, 
though he presided over the meeting with 
great dignity and listened to the speech as 
though every word of it were new. What is 
the pride of authorship among friends, with 
a people’s liberties at stake? 


HAT it was independence, rather than 
. parliamentary representation, which 
Adams sought (for long years alone) there is 
no denying. As late as 1775 the idea of 
separation, according to Thomas Jefferson, 
had “never yet entered into any person’s 
mind.”’ John Adams regarded independence 
with disfavor, only to be accepted as a last 
resort. Franklin looked upon it as an event 
which, if it must come, was lamentable. 
Washington, in the first Congress, denied 
that the colonies desired, or that it was for 
their interest, ‘‘separately or collectively to 
set up for independence.’”’ Samuel Adams 
alone, apparently, had held to the idea*and 
worked toward it for years, a half dozen at 
least, more likely ten or even more. And 
with what courage and forgetfulness of self! 
An emissary of General Gage approached 
Sam Adams with a British offer of great 
gifts and advancement if he would no longer 
oppose the King. His snappy answer is 
historic: “Sir, I trust I have long since 
made my peace with the King of Kings. No 
personal considerations shall induce me to 
abandon the righteous cause of my country. 
Tell Governor Gage it is the advice of 

















Now a Genuine 


Junin) [ure 


Demonstrator Razor 
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CHOOSE * 
EITHER ff 


STYLE 

With one detachable, 
Double -edged Durham- 
Duplex Blade. Same 
Blade in both 
styles. The long- 
est, strongest, 
keenest Blades 





For only 













This is a real razor that gives you a real shave. 
The same construction as higher priced Durham- 
Duplex models — ov the case. If your 
dealer cannot supply this attractive razor send 
the coupon now 9 fh your Uncle Sam bring 
one to you. 

Send Coupon Now 


Durham-Duplex Razor Co., 190 Baldwin Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 
I enclose 25¢ for a genuine Durham-Duplex Razor with 
one detachable blade. 


I prefer the Safe Type 2 The Safety Type D 


Name.... 


Write for my free Guide Books “How 
to Obtain a Patent”’ and * ‘Invention 
and Industry” and ‘Record of In- 
vention’”’ blank before disclosing 


inventions. Send model or sketch of your invention for in- 
structions. Promptness assured. No charge for above 
information. Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent 
Lawyer, 875 Security Bank Building, directly across street 
from Patent Office, Washington, D. é. 


Séret mad i Our Folks forget to renew, and 
st mad if the paper stops. It’s safest to pay 
Send a dollar now for four years more. 




















Rush your name and address and 
learn how to get this handsome 14 Kt 
gold filled man’s watch and chain 
WITHOUT COST. Watch has 10 jewel 
WW Lever movement. Write today—don't 
\\ delay€or watch plan WITHOUT COST. 
RELIABLE SALES CO., 

» Dept. 268, New York City 


“I Would Not Part. 
With It For $10,000” 


So writes an enthusiastic, grateful 
customer. In like manner testify over 
100,000 people who have worn it. 
Conserve your body and life Jirst. 


The Natural 
Body Brace 


Overcomes WEAKNES: 
ORGANIC AILMENTS of 
WOMEN and M 

















MEN. De- Fer 
velops an erect, and ceful 
figure. Brings restful relief, Chil- 
comfort, ene and pep, dren 
ability to do things, health Also 
and strength. ocean ith — 


the strain and pain of standing and walking; re- 
places and supports misplaced internal organs; 
reduces enlarged abdomen; straightens and 
strengthens the back; corrects stooping shoulders; 
——— lungs, chest and bust; relieves 
urvatures, nervousness, ruptures, constipation, 
after — = Flu. hon ae tke and easy to wear, 
s Trial at r Risk . 
Write Rn De + Mustrated en Pag free, with full in- 
formation and measurement blank. | Address y 
HOWARD C. RASH, Pres. Natural Body Brace Co. 
382 Rash Building SALINA, KANSAS 5 
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Samuel Adams to him no longer to insult the 
feeling of an exasperated people.”’ 
Somewhat near the same time his long- 
suffering wife wrote him: ‘‘I beg you to 
excuse the very poor writing, as my paper is 
bad and my pen made with scissors. I 
should be glad, my dear, if you shouldn’t 
come down soon, you would write me word 
who to apply to for some money, for I am 
low in cash and everything is very dear.” 


ERHAPS, after all, when the ultimate 

history of mankind is written, it will be 
the name of Sam Adams, not Ben Adhem, 
which “‘led all the rest.’’ 


—_—_———_@—__. 


The Farm Woman’s Club 


Continued from page 22 


“But, Bob,’ I interrupted, ‘I’ve heard 
that clubs take women away from their home 
duties. Isn’t that the truth?” 

“Of course it takes them away from the 
home; that’s what we want it to do—once a 
month. You wouldn’t want a wife to stay 
home forever, would you? The motto of 
this club is Happy Homes, and it leads back 
to the home in the end. 

“This club has a guest night once a year. 
It’s the event of the year. Friend husband 
and all the family are invited. We fill that 
community house, believe me. 

“They have pay affairs too, to make 
money to help any unfortunates; ice-cream 
suppers, picnics, pie suppers, chicken fries, 
serve lunch at sales, give plays and other 
stunts. I wish you could have seen the last 
play they gave. The women took the male 


parts; sounds shocking to you, doesn’t it? If. 


you had seen and heard Jerry, the chore boy, 
the kindest-hearted, reddest-headed kid in 
the world, with his freckled face and tooth 
gone, you’d have had the biggest laugh of 
your life! A great comedy kid was Jerry! 
In real life he is a quiet little farm mother 
with a grown son. An old maid with a 
modern Shylock for a would-be lover made 
the house roar.” 


“TS it just entertainment and good feeds 

they work up—don’t they do any charity 
or missionary work or anything in that line?” 
I asked, as Bob seemed about run down. 

‘“‘You bet they do!” and Bob’s chair came 
down with a bang. ‘War work, charity 
work, nursing the sick, comforting the sor- 
rowing, boosting the Sunday-school and 
helping the day school. They have made a 
narrow community into a helpful social 
neighborhood with progress and helpfulness 
as its watchword. From this parent club has 
sprung a Farm’and- Home club which works 
on the Farm Buréau plan and everybody 
belongs to it—even father! Monthly meet- 
ings at the community house are well at- 
tended. Questions of interest to farm folks 
are discussed. The children and young folks 
have recitations and various stunts and a 
grand social time.”’ 

‘How about those corn and pig and calf 
clubs, Cousin Bob, have they died out?’ I 
asked as Bob stopped for breath. 

“You just bet they haven't,” said Bob 
with great earnestness. ‘‘We have the best 
material in ‘our bright boys and girls and 
we're giving them a chance in this neighbor- 
hood, you’d better believe. 


" OU wouldn’t be cynical about farm 
clubs, if you lived here. You'd be a 
booster. ‘It’s a case of before and after—we 
know just what difference they have made in 
our country life and in our homes. We are 
trying to make the country the most desirable 
place to live in and to have our children think 
it is, too. We are the product of the wide 
open spaces. We want our farm children to 
be strong mentally and morally as well as 
physically. Our farm life must be attractive 
to them that they may withstand the lure of 
the city. There is more to life than dollars 
and cents, more than hogs and corn. We 
must have the beautiful worth-while things 
here in our farm homes, and if clubs are a 
means to that end, boost the clubs.” 
he whir of starting motors told that the 
Farm Woman’s Club had adjourned and as 
we watched them pass swiftly down the 
road Bob said, ‘Our farm bureau clubs, 
co-operative clubs, pig, calf and corn clubs, 
good time clubs, sewing clubs, women’s clubs 
are all means to the one great end, the making 
of radiant farm homes. 

“It has been said that ‘a home is the 
safest investment in the world.’ I will add 
two words to that and say ‘a Farm Home is 
the safest and Best investment in the world!’” 
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Build a Scratch Shed with 
Glass Cloth Roof right 
onto your poultry 
house. 


A Glass-Cloth covered scratch shed gives 
chickens balmy June weather conditions in- 
doors, during zero months. Hens lay more 
eggs. “Paid its cost ten times over,’’ writes 
Iowa farmer, “by giving extra light and 
warmth, increasing egg yield remarkably 
during winter when eggs brought ‘top prices.’ 
Greatest thing I ever heard of. Better than 
glass and cheaper, too.”’ Also ideal for hous- 


«ing early hatched chicks in safe, warm, sun- 


lit scratch pens. 


Much Cheaper Than Glass 


It is better than glass for your needs, and 
costs only 1/6as much. Here are the prices, 
per yard— 35 inches wide: 

Prepaid Prices by Mail. Single yd. 50c. 3 yds. at 


42c, 10 yds. at 38c, 50 yds. at 35c, 100 yds. at 33c. 
Add 3c per yd. outside U.S. 


Prices F.O.B. Bladen. 200 yds. at 28c, 300 yds. at 
27c, 400 yds. at 26c, 500 yds. at 25c, 1000 yds. at 22c. 


Greatest 
Discovery 


Ever Made for 


Poultrymen 


and Gardeners 


Ideal for scratch sheds, poultry 
houses, brooder houses, hot beds, cold 
frames, greenhouses, storm windows, 
doors, etc. 


Exactly what every poultry raiser and 
gardener needs—in fact, every family, 


will find Glass-Cloth handy to have 


around the house. Enclose porches 
for winter, repair temporarily broken 
window panes, etc. Keeps out cold, 
rain and wind—admits sunshine and 
warmth efficiently as glass, and re- 
tains warmth longer. 


AGlass-Cloth hot bed matures vegeta- 
bles weeks before regular season—just 
at the time when prices are at the peak. 


Mail the Coupon Today 


Big 15 yard roll, 35 inches wide, (will cover 
scratch shed 9 x 15 feet) mailed prepaid on 
receipt of $5. 6 yards (54 8q. feet) for $2.25. 
Use ten days, if not satisfied return and your 
money will be refunded. Common sense 
instructions, ‘‘feeding for eggs,” with every 
order. 





Turner Bros., Dept. 12: 
Bladen, — 


I enclose $......... and ask you to send me by 
prepaid parcel post the roll Glass-Cloth men- 
tiened in your advertisement for this amount 
with understanding that if I am not saticfied 
after using it for ten days, you will refund my 


100 yds. weighs 40 Ibs. All 35 inches wide. 


Turner Bros. siacen, Nevr. 


Sent on n Days’ Trial Os 55 stbnhdenceatscpaneses TTT Te wiheven 





money upon return of Glass-Cloth. 


R.F.D. Box 


























GEND your dollar to renew promptly—you can’t 
afford to miss a single issue. 


MAKE HENS LAY 


eggs; larger, more vigorous chicks; 
heavier fowls, by feeding cut bone. 
MANN’S LATEST MODEL 
BONE CUTTER 
cuts easy, fine; never clogs. 
10 Days’ Free Trial. No money in advance. Book free. 
*.W. MANN CO.,Box 40, MILFORD, MASS. 


S75 to$200) 
1 eh re (6 a 


Farmers are netting from $75 to 
$200 an acre in El PasoValleys, Texas, 
raising cotton, alfalfa, cantaloupes, 
cabbages, lettuce, etc. Returns for 
cotton alone averaged $143.05 an 
acre in 1923. This year will be better. 

El Paso Valleys farms are irrigated by the 
great Elephant Butte Dam (Federal Proj- 
ect). Excellent land is stil! cheap—unim- 

roved, from $50 to $100 an acre; improved, 
rom $150 to $250 an acre. Liberal terms. 
Plenty of labor, average $1.25 a day without 
board or lodging. Fine schools. Miles of 
ved highways. Dry, mild, sunny climate. 
est winter temperature seldom reaches 
25° above zero. No bliz- 
zards. No tornadoes. Sel- 
dom snows. 
Illustrated booklet, 
“Farming that Pays,” 
written especially for 
farmers, gladly sent on re- 
quest. The Gateway Club 
has no land for sale. Ac- 
curate, authentic informa- 
tion free. Write for book- 
let. GATEWAY CLUB, 
77 Chamber of Commerce 
Bidg., El Paso, Texas. 












Sell TIRES 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
We want one auto owner in each local- 
ity to use and Cords. 







needed. 
We daily. 


Samp! 
deliver and collect direct. Pay you dail 
GUARANTEED FOR {2 MILES 

of actory inst im ° 
Tread Separation, d Blow-Out on Ad- 


an 
tt Replacement basis. Direct from 
to user. Write today 
for great al offer to agents 
and low factory prices. 
Armour Tire & Rubber Co. 
Dept. 1550, Dayton, Ohlo 


Do not blame your car for starting hard in cold weather. 
Every car is naturally affected by her temperature. 

Do not run your battery down, flood your carburetor, di- 
lute lubrication or 
“teakettle’’ your 
ear in endeavoring 
to start. 

ANY CAR can be 
started as 
easily on 
Christmas 
as on the 
Fourth of 
duly by in- 
stalling a 


POMEROY 
ELECTRIC 
PRIMER 


This is not a new 














work, lput 

‘so bsbrecs ofeat th Phe 

anilold of any car in 
seconds. 


Yours for cagy starting 
1utat PEP. 


. roved by 
thousands of autoists for ions: The POMEROY ELEC- 
TRIC PRIMER uses HEAT—the only element that over- 
comes cold and is easily installed by anyone without 
drilling or borin aranteed to last as long as the car. 
Sold through jobbers, dealers and special representatives. 
If not stocked in your locality send $3.75, the make and year 
of your car a our dealer’s name to address below. 
Complete unit will mailed post free. 

Write TODAY for free literature and, /F A SALESMAN, for bes 
ning our rial co-operative sales 1 fs ich 
m investment, 


cow tebe i “ 
Benroy Automotive Service, Inc., Mfrs. 
Dept. E, Rochester, N. Y. 
— 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


ADOZEN SURE FUR GETTERS 


DON’T . 
SHIP FURS 

Ustil you get HERSKOVITS’ GUARANTEED PRICE LIST. 
‘pene insures you most money 
If requested we will hold sepa- 
. Our Big Check will convince you 

Herskovits is the House to Deal with 
BEFORE BUYING TRAPS OR SUPPLIES 

Get HERSKOVITS’ NEW TREASURE BOOKS 


Hundreds of money saving bargains. Herskovi supphes 
at lowest cost. Send postal, or order for traps. Get Treasure 
og and Price List Free. 


No. 1 KOMPAKT TRAP, 


z 


rock 
Now we goone better. Think of it # 


No. 1 KOMPAKT TRAPS 
only 8c each 6c dozen less than- 
others charge. You save price of 


Mailing Weight 
7 ibs. Add Postage 


or : 
fas. Order Now inte 
Add Postage. Send Money Order. 


109W.24- 








JUST TREATMENTI 


that’s all you want. It’s not the lists with high 
prices but the checks that count. Our checks — 

satisfied ye ir the last 14 years. 
as you're ready to ship fix up a sample bundle 
us; the! hock “ge "i get in return ill make you a regular 
You may put on your own valuation; if 


j be we return your furs at our 


i ii'you,want « square deal and get 
are worth,then 


i meaty Pt 


shipoine tags and 








175 w. 257TH STREET, NEW YORK 








ey as 51 Fouke oBidg., St.Louis, Mo. 
Cetalog and Price Lists described above. 











































Helps You Catch 
NS, More Furs 


Send your chiements to the old- 
est fur receiving house in St. 
is and see the repenesne No 


commis: 

We will if you submi 

Speen on — uF shipment and bold 

i e free ren of furs . shi 
bing sass samp 


EUGENE ene & SON, 








LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


Horse or cow hides, calf, dog, deer, 
etc., made into coats (for men or 
women), robes, rugs or gloves. Or 
we tan your hides into oak tanned 
harness, sole or belt leather; your 
- skins into shoe upper leather, 
desired color, FINE FURS, 
~ as fox, coon, skunk, mink, 
muskrat, etc., made into latest 
style coats, muffs, vests, caps, 
neck-pieces or other garments. 


No Middieman Needed 
in Dealing With Us 


Factory prices mean a big saving ‘to 5 yaa. Write 
for free CATALOG and STYLE BOOK. Tells 
how to take off hides, about our safe dyeing 
process on cow, horse and calf skins. Gives 
— on all work. If you haven’t enough pelts 
or garment you want, send what you have and 
we will supply the rest; or garment can be 
made eg ete from high grade skins we carry 
in stock, Furs repaired or remodeled, Estimates 
if desired. Automatic cold storage. Taxidermy 
and Been Aeme Mounting. Write to — 
e Crosby Frisian Fur 
Largest custom tanners and furriers Spy ieM 


586 aoe Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 








10to50% 








facture Robes, C 


ANDERSCH BROS. 


98 


upping to. t sell t home. lag are the eet wide and Fur pase 
a wet Keay) p da gp Pusaint cash returns guaranteed 


HIDES TANNED INTO ROBES $2. 50 to $10.00 


Harness, Sole, teen, Shoe Leather exchanged for your Hides, alsotan Furs, manu- 
oats. Our 450 page Hunters’ and Tra, 
to become a successful trapper, how to raise Skunk, Fox. 
Pelts, Tallow to us. We pay the most money. 


Dept. 113, 


No commissi 


ws’ Guide tells how 
hip your Hides, Furs, 
Write for price list. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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place where he can lunch with the assurance 
of hearing or seeing the approach of ene- 
mies. Besides, the debris and rubbish piles 
along the water's edge make a mighty fine 
place for him to slip quietly into the water 
without detection. It is very hard to see an 
animal in such a place, even when moving, 
because the sticks and branches help to 
conceal him. 

The beaver will almost always sit upon a 
debris pile when watching for danger. The 
muskrat always selects a dry place at the 
border of the water for washing and eating 
his wild onions or other bulbs; he very 
seldom stands on shore to do this, and most 
always uses a debris pile for his dining-table. 
Minks and raccoons will climb out of the 
water onto debris, and also use the piles for 
diving. You often will find paths that lead 
from the water across such places and thence 
to the land. 














The trap set in path on debris pile 


The photo shows a debris pile with trap 
set in a runway from the edge of the water. 
In this set I have trapped during one season 
minks, raccoons, muskrats, white weasels, 
and one skunk. Besides, the set needed no 
bait whatever and is one of the best blind 
sets that I know of. Note that the trap, 
which is almost the very center, is in a path 
leading from the water and- that the space 
has been narrowed down by driving sticks 
into the rubbish so that each furbearer will 
have to pass right over the trap. The trap 
was really set an inch under water and was 
pulled up merely to show its position when 
taking the photo. 

Often a pile of stuff,in some pool or bend 
of the creek will be so large that it has several 
paths across it, and if this be the case itshould 
be guarded by several traps well hidden in 
a bed of leaves on the pile itself, or just 
under the surface of the water at the ed 
Many times a part of such a place will 
under water, affording several good baited 
sets if desired. 

I have seen, in summer, a whole family of 
raccoons sunning themselves on a pile of 
debris at the water’s edge; and at night I 
have heard at the same place muskrats 


splash into the water when my canoe drifted 


past. I often find fish bones about be 
places, which is sure eVidence of minks. 

I think you will agree ee should make pie 
sets this season on all the debris piles you 
can find in likely places. 





What Bait Will Do—and 
Not Do 
By George J. Thiessen 


Most trappers use lures of some kind to in- 
crease their catch of raw furs. Results from 
these decoys sometimes are disappointing 
because the pelt hunter does not use them 
properly. Frankly, some styles of steel traps 
are condemned for the reason mentioned 
above; that is, because the user attempted 
to make catches in ways that were not 
practical. 

Generally speaking, the trapper should 
know the food baits that the animals prefer. 
Appetites in game vary, according to each 
furbearer, the season of the year, place, 
etc. In other words, what will draw a cer- 
tain animal to the trap in one place, not 
do it in another. What proves a good lure 
at one time of the year will fail to get results 
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M. LYON AND CO.,266 Delaware St., Kansas City, Me. 


Please send me FREE your information for Trappers. 
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later. This means that the trapper must 
keep constantly experimenting in order to 
have the right attractor at the right place 
and time, so far as natural baits are con- 
cerned. 

Some young pelt hunters imagine that the 
bait should be placed on the pan of the 
trap. Generally speaking, this is not good 
practise, for such a lure frequently draws the 
animal’s attention to the trap, and the trap 
is avoided. In most sets, the ‘‘draw’’ should 
be arranged so as to lure the animal—and 
arranged so that the furbearer can not get 
to the bait without getting into the trap. 

A common mistake is the use of large bait 
too near dens of mink and other suspicious 
furbearers. When this is done, it usually 
results in failure. 

Many of the large fur houses put out baits. 
Generally, these will be found valuable when 
properly used. It is well known, however, 
particularly among experienced pelt hunters, 
that the patented paste decoys are better 
than the old-style liquid scents because the 
former are not so easily destroyed by rain, 
snow, sleet and frost. Since this is true, not 
so much bait need be used of the various 
paste varieties, and traps need not be baited 
so often. 

Young trappers—those, for instance, who 
do not know how to eatch skunk—will often 
buy some advertised lure and expect to catch 
minks, foxes, wolves, etc. Frequently, none 
of these animals happens tobe nearthesection 
in which the bait is used—yet the beginner 
imagines because he does not get results the 
attractors are worthless. 

Decoys must be used intelligently. If, for 
instance, you have not had any experience 
trapping, do not imagine you can buy an 
advertised bait and get results on the more 
cunning game right at the start. A few may, 
but this is the exception rather than the 
rule. Don’t expect to draw certain kinds of 
animals if 1.0ne happens to be near; you are 
bound to fail. Study the habits of the fur- 
bearers; use decoys sparingly—and follow 
the directions of the maker. 

The art of making lures is a science. It 
has been studied for years. That good 
baits, properly used, help to increase the 
catch is not denied by the best American 
trappers—and for further proof, you have in 
some states laws prohibiting the use of cer- 
tain kinds of advertised attractors. If these 


edid not draw game into traps, the legislatures 


would not pass laws to bar their use. 

The best decoys made will not overcome 
the handicap of crude, poorly-made sets; 
for none of the compounds will work magic 
and actually pull furbearers into traps. 


Cashing In On “3 to 2” 
Continued from page 16 


mind you, and, nevertheless, at the end of 
that time is producing more tonnage in crops 
than it did when it was a farm in a “high 
state of fertility,” is an attractive proposition 
for any buyer. 

A hundred acres of limestone farm which 
has matched for 40 years that ‘3 to 2” 
record at State College, will have yielded 
(as compared with acid phosphate or the 
dealer’s ‘‘ready mixed’’ abominations), a net 
income of over $10,000 more than a farm 
using any other fertilizer formula; and the 
farm will be in such a high state of pro- 
duction that its selling price will be some 
thousands more than under any of the other 
systems of fertilizing. 

And, in 40 years, that run-down Snow 
Shoe farm will turn in, as extra income over 
any other system—it pains me to say it, but 
it is so—$28,000; which is to say, $700 a 
year for 40 years. And you can check those 
figures as far as you like. 

Don’t forget, too, that the best methods 
practised on your own farm spread to the 
farms of your neighbors, and before you 
know what’s happened, every one is making 
more money, the community sits up, de- 
mands better schools, better churches, better 
livestock, more diversified farming, ' and 
attracts to itself from the outside the best 
class of men and women—all of which react 
in still higher farm values. * 

For the good farm, the farm in a high state 
of fertility, ground limestone and ‘3 to 2.” 
For the run-down farm, which is to be turned 
into a profitable farm and a community 
power for good, ground limestone and that 
same “3 to 2,” with inoculated clover as the 
foundation of good crops. Very simple. 
And remember, not my own say-so, but 
“best by test,” with 40 years of officially 
guaranteed figures to prove it. 















































SENT FI FREE 


Together with Oatalog of Tra 
lies, e Laws, Official Fur 
etc. Write 


us today—get 
HILL BROS.—the old relia 
pave the highest prices for al 
o Commission 
or a postal card will do. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 
FUR CO. 


FREE book, *‘How to Grade and 
| ae ag Fur Frice Lists, Supply Catalog, = 














































Our check will prove that here 
you get honest gradi and top 
prices on all qretun, Chirtp-ene 
years of success are based on 
that policy, 
SHIP US NOW 
all your furs—we send check the 
day shipment arrives. Don’t put 
it off—ship now! Free price lists, 
7 tags, trapper’s supply catalog. 
McCULLOUGH & TUMBACH 
119 8 Mate St. 
St. Low’ is, Mo. 
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As shown in illustration 
Prepare to get biggest fur catch 
53,000 Dozen Traps 


for immediate shipment 
Traps in all sizes from No. 0 to No. 4. 


es and we sell traps 

t enable them to catch furs. 
best traps at lowest 

If you intend to trap, act today, 


Send for Special Bargain Offer 


Taylor 


‘BEST FOR #7 FIFTY YEARS 
Fic mony nopeing fue in sige yg Soom 
White for free OF TRAPSand other helps. 
F. C. TAYLOR FUR CO. 
400 Fur Exchange Bldg. ST. LOUIS, MO, 
































































Does woman 
get a fair 
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VEN now that she has the ballot, does 

woman get a fair chance? It is women 
who take most interest in the great questions 
of social welfare and public hygiene. It is 
women who bear most of the responsibility 
for the coming generation. If women had 
their way, public education in health and 
hygiene would be years beyond the present 
condition of things. For there are many 
proud families today whose standards are re- 
gretably low from the viewpoint of scien- 
tific hygiene, 

Her natural interest in 
health control 


It is comparatively few years since the 
| germ-explanation of disease was generally 
understood and accépted. And even those 
who did understand it were powerless, for 
there was no existing antiseptic that would 
effectively destroy germs without at the same 
time injuring the delicate membranes of 
the body. 

Now, on the contrary, there is such an 
antiseptic. It is called Zonite. Its power to 
kill germs is tremendous, It is more powerful 
than pure carbolic acid. Yet Zonite is abso- 
lutely non-poisonous and safe, while carbolic 
must be diluted to1/40 its strength at least be- 
i fore it can be applied to the body, and when so 
diluted it becomes, in properties, less effective 
as.an antiseptic. 

Every woman should have Zonite on hand 
for household emergencies— cuts, burns, 
scalds, insect bites, poison ivy and sunburn. 
Do not let infection gain a foothold. 

Every woman should have Zonite on hand 
as a spray, gargle and mouth-wash. Educate 
{3 the family to remember that coughs, colds, 
FF influenza, pneumonia and pyorrhea are germ 





Ene 


Every woman should have Zonite on hand 
as a deodorant and for personal hygiene, a ne- 
cessity among enlightened women of today. 
Physicians and nurses endorse it for this pur- 
pose as a safe and harmless successor to the 
burning, poisonous preparations of the past. 

Zonite positively kills germs. At drug 
stores, in two sizes—soc and $1.00. 
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ZONITE PRODUCTS CO. 
342 Madison Ave., New York City 


i Please send me free copy of the Zonite 
3 ( Handbook on Use of Antiseptics 
(0 Feminine Hygiene booklet. (L-2) 
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Our Folks. 


constituting what we call 


two-cent stamp. 








What Do You Want To Know? 


: The Editors of The Farm Journal, assisted by a large corps of research investigators 
and practical workers and advisers, are at the command of each and every one of 
They are prepared to answer inquiries and give advice on questions re- 
: ferring to any branch or phase of farm work, farm life, farm home, farm activities : 
or general farm conditions (including legal, veterinary and medical matters), this 


National Service 


uestions are answered in The Farm Journal if of interest to the general reader. 
thers are answered in personal letters, provided the inquiry is accompanied by a 
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Questions of General 


Interest . 
Answered by Experts 
Removing Iodin Stain 


E spilled some iodin on our golden 

oak veneer-top dining-room table, 

and while I hope it didn’t pene- 
trate the wood, it sure ruined the varnish. 
What I would like to know is how to 
remove the varnish and how to revarnish 
the top of this table; also, how to polish 
it and keep from getting those hair-line 
checks in the varnish. Mrs. G. F 


First remove the old varnish with varnish 
remover or a solution of benzol 35 per cent 
and acetone 65 per cent. Moisten with water 
the part affected by iodin, dust with sodium 
thiosulphate, covering the spot thoroughly. 
Take a moist cloth and rub vigorously until 
the stain disappears. Wash the table thor- 
oughly and allow to dry. 

Apply a coat of liquid wood filler. Let 
dry, and then apply a coat of varnish. Let 
dry 48 hours, and then rub down with pumice- 
stone and water. Apply another coat of 
varnish. If a gloss finish is desired, do not 
rub down, but if a dull finish is desired rub 
down with pumice-stone and water again, 
after the last coat has dried thoroughly. 


Land in Form of Square 


I would like the rule for measuring one- * 


quarter, .one-half, three-fourths, and a 
whole acre of land in squares. W. L. P. 


An acre of land contains 43,560 square 
feet. Taking the square root of this number, 
each side of an acre, in the form of a square, 
will measure about 208.71 feet; that is, about 
208 feet 8% inches. Three-quarters of an 
acre contains 32,670 square feet and if in the 
form of a square each side measures about 
180 feet 9 inches. A half acre contains 
21,780 square feet, and will measure 147.58 
feet or about 147 feet 7 inches. A quarter 
of an acre contains 10,890 square feet and if 
in the form of a square one side measures 
104.35 feet, or about 104 feet 414 inches. 


Value of Sudan Hay 


What is the value of Sudan hay, as com- 
pared with alfalfa? R. D. R. 


Sudan grass hay is worth about three- 
fourths as much as alfalfa hay for dairy cows. 
It is necessary to feed a protein feed with 
Sudan hay, which generally costs more than 
home-grown protein in the form of alfalfa, 
clover, soybeans, etc. Sudan is profitable, 
however, if a quick-maturing, high-yielding, 
drought-resisting crop is wanted. It is in a 
class with timothy hay for dairy cows, and 
needs cottonseed-meal, oilmeal, or other feeds 
rich in protein to go with it. 





Legal Questions 
Answered by A. H. Throckmorton 


Duty of Railroad Company To Fence 
w Right of Way 
Is there any way in which a railroad com- 
pany can be compelled to fence its right 
of way? Farmer, Ohio. 
The duty of railroad companies to fence 
their rights of way is governed by statutes 
in the several states. Under the Ohio 
—* where the wry along “a es 
ight of way gets out of repair, the abutting 
landowner may notify the nearest freight 


agent of the railroad company, and if the 
company does not repair the fence within 
24 hours after receiving the notice, the land- 
owner may repair it, present an itemized bill 
to the agent, and if the bill is not paid within 
30 days, he may recover the amount, with 
attorney’s fees, from the railroad company, 
by bringing suit for that purpose. 


Effect of Joint Deed to Property 


Where real estate is conveyed by a joint 
deed to husband and wife, and the hus- 
band dies, survived by his wife and several 
children, and the wife marries again and 
has children by her second husband, what 
rights have the children of the first hus- 
band in the property referred to? 
New York. Subscriber. 


In New York and in other states recog- 
nizing what are known as estates by the 
entirety, the children of the first husband 
would have absolutely no interest in the 
property conveyed to their father and mother 
by the joint deed. Upon the death of their 
father, their mother would have sole and 
absolute title to this property, with. power 
to give it to her second husband or her 
children by him or to any one else, to the 
entire exclusion of her children by her first 
husband. This so-called “joint-estate” 
estate, or tenancy by the entirety, is one of 
the most effective devices ever invented for 
the robbery of children of their just expecta- 
tions of the inheritance of property from 
their parents; and partly on this account, 
these estates have been abolished in a 
majority of the states in the Union. 


Debtor’s Rights upon Foreclosure 
of Mortgage 
Upon the foreclosure of a mortgage, if the 
property does not bring enough to pay the 
debt in full, is the mortgagor liable for 
the balance? And is he entitled to stay 
on the property for a year after the fore- 


closure and to plant and reap crops during 
that year? Subscriber, Nebraska. 


1. It is expressly provided by statute in 
Nebraska that if, upon foreclosure of a 
mortgage, the property does not bring 
enough to pay the debt in full, the court may 
give judgment against the debtor personally 
for the balance, and levy may be made upon 
any other property of the debtor that is not 
exempt from execution. 

2. The debtor is entitled to redeem his 
property at any time before the foreclosure 
sale has been confirmed by the court, but 
upon such confirmation his right to redeem 
expires and the purchaser is entitled to 
possession. Under these circumstances, it 
would not be safe for the debtor to plant a 
crop without reaching an agreement in 
regard to it with the purchaser at the fore- 
closure sale, 












City Girl: ‘‘Aunty, shouldn’t some- 
thing be done to stop your hens from 
wearingoutso? Justlook atall these 
feathers lying about the farmyard!” 
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' gray or silvery color. 


' the grain feed. 


might be disturbed by your general condition. 


Veterinary Questions 


Answered by Dr. H. H. Havner 
Loco Disease 


I want your advice concerning a horse. 
He is seven years old, one I raised, and 
always a faithful worker. I turned him on 
range for gbout one month; when I 
brought his home and tried to work him, 
he acted crazy. I can not trust him out 
of my hand. Some say he’s eating some 
kind of weed. J. F. 


The cause of loco disease is due to a poison 
(probably the salts of barium) in two differ- 
ent plants, astragalus mollissimus and 
oxytropis lambertii, commonly called ‘loco 
weeds.” These plants are found on the 
plains and attain a height of eight to twelve 
inches, and in appearance the plant has a 
i Loco is a Spanish 
term and translated means crazy. The 
name was given due to the fact that animals 
that acquire the habit of eating the plant 
act insane or foolish. No definite cure has 
been discovered up to this time. It is ad- 
vocated that animals affected be removed 
from the range and fed on a nutritious, well- 
balanced ration. A good tonic mixture 


| consists of Glauber’s salt one pound, soda 


one-half pound, powdered, nux vomica three 
ounces, powdered gentian two ounces, 
sulphate of iron two ounces. The dose is a 
heaping tablespoonful three times a day on 
Very few locoed horses 
prove to be safe and useful for work or 
pleasure purposes after the effect of the 
poison has set in. 


Cows Fail To Come in Heat 


Will you please tell me what I can give 

cows that will not come in heat? They 

= been rather poorly nourished for a 
ear or two. WG. 7; 


Probably the quickest way that would 
bring results in this case and would encourage 
the cows to show the heat period would be 
to have the ovaries massaged. We find in a 
good many cases that an examination of the 
genital organs and a massage, particularly 
of the ovaries, will stimulate the generative 
organs to their natura! function. It is, of 
course, helpful to use stimulating feed and 
I would suggest a mixture of oats and bran 
as being particularly good for this purpose. 
Free range and exercise for the cows are also 
important and it will be desirable also to 
bring the cows in contact at frequent inter- 
vals with a good young vigorous bull. 


Health Questions 
Answered by F. W. St. John, M. D. 


R. P., Tex.: There are numerous reme- 
dies recommended for “‘itching piles,”’ all 
perhaps with some good reason. The disease 
may be caused by different sources of irrita- 
tion. A good all-around remedy is calomel, 
one dram to one ounce of vaseline. Keep 
the parts scrupulously clean. Pain in the 
hip is usually in the sciatic nerve. Vigorous 
rubbing from the hip to the ankle with a good 
liniment, the application of dry heat, and 
rest for the leg will help. Internally any 
rheumatism medicine may be taken. Usually 
children do not need anything ‘‘to act on the 
liver” but if something is needed, small 
doses one-eighth grain podophyllin, once or 
twice daily, is quite satisfactory. 


E. B., Mo.: A lame and swollen thumb 
coming on without an injury is usually due 
to rheumatism. Rub in once a day a 5 per 
cent iodin ointment and rest the thumb. 


E. C., Ind.: For so-called scrofulous 
glands, first find out if diseased teeth are 
the exciting cause. If so have them treated 
or removed. If no cause can be found, apply 
a 5 per cent iodin ointment and take in- 
ternally sirup of the iodide of iron, in 15-drop 
doses after meals for some time. 


_If W. S. M., Pa., will write me personally 
giving address I will answer, as his question 
is not of general interest. 


Miss H. T., Miss.: Your diarrhea may be 
due to improper diet. If so you should 
correct it. If this is not the case try five- 
grain tablets of bismuth subgallate, taking 
one tablet once in four hours until the 

trhea is controlled. Your heart action 
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Avoid laxatives—say doctors 
Pills, salts and other laxatives do 


not overcome constipation, says 
a noted intestinal specialist. He 

oes so far as to say, “Nothing is 
so bad as the chronic use of lax- 
ative drugs. Their continued use 
tends only to aggravate constipa- 
tion and often leads to permanent 
injury.” 

Lubrication is better 
Doctors have found in the 
Nujol lubrication treatment the 
best means of overcoming con- 
stipation. Nujol pac a, ny 
cates and softens the food waste. 
Thus, it helps Nature to secure 
regular, thorough elimination. 
Nujol both prevents and over- 
comes constipation. Nujol also 
soothes the suffering of piles, re- 
lieves the irritation, brings com- 
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Get Rid of Constipation 


wo you are constipated you are sick on your feet—unfit for 
the day’s work. Poisons have formed in the accumulated, food 


waste. These poisons, taken up by the blood, attack all parts of the 
body. The first results are headache, a feeling of heaviness, sleepless- 
ness, biliousness and the like. But these are only symptoms of a graver 
danger. If this intestinal poisoning continues unchecked, in time you 
become a victim to some serious organic disease. 
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fort and helps to remove them, 


Avoid constipation and enjoy 
abundant health by taking Nujol 
regularly. It is not a medicine or 
laxative and cannot gripe. Like 
pure water it is harmless. Nujol 
is used. by physicians and in lead- 
ing hospitals, 

Nujol makes you regular as 
clockwork. It establishes the habit 
of internal cleanliness—the health- 
iest habit in the world. For sale 
in all drug stores. Made by Nujol 
Laboratories, Standard. Oil Co. 
(New Jersey), 


For Internal Cleanliness 


Nujol 


A Lubricant—not a Laxative 
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It is the pleasure of receiving a distant station 

ae. coat and with amazing clarity that brings 
forth Crosley smile. No other Receiver near 
the aoe will produce the same results. And none 
will perform better. 


Before You Buy—Compare 
Your Choice Will Be a Crosley 
For Sale by Good Dealers Everywhere 
THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION 


Powel Crosley, Jr., President 


1136 Alfred St. 
Crosley Owns and Operates 


Roser ONE TUBE MODEL 50, $14.50 

With Tube and Crosley es, $22 .25 
The lowest priced Armstrong roy 
erative Receiver on the market, and 
equivalent in reception to many two 
tube receivers. 
Crosley Regenerative Receivers 
are licensed under Armstrong U. 
S. Patent 1,113,149. 

Prices West of the Rockies—Add 10% , 
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WAY Radio Sets are amaring values at bargain 


Users get stations from New York to Frisco—toud and clear. 

pe — either dry cells or storage batteries. Beautiful 

mahogany with new platinum-finished panel. 

SATISE ACTION GUARANTEED. Don't pay $190 to $150. Awrite 
for our money-saving plan and literature. 


2-Tube Set - $29.50 
4-Tube Set - 59.50 


D " Biggest possibilities you ever heard of. 
- Agents: Write for plan and territory quickly. 











TA Your Own-At % the Price! 
Guaranteed Nation Wide Reception 
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Mrs. J. A., Minn.: The irritating dis- 
charges should be examined under the 
microscope to ascertain the particular germ 
that is present. You can have this done by 
your physician or at a laboratory. Unless 
remedied it may cause sterility. 

G. W. H., Pa.: Agar-agar, a Japanese 
product, may be purchased from any drug- 
gist, and is used a good deal in constipation 
to increase thé bulk of the feces. Agar-agar 
may be purchased in the form of little bis- 
cuits or crackers also, but is somewhat ex- 
pensive, costing $3.50 to $5 per pound. 


Radio Questions 
Answered by Hugh Martin 


Transformer Ratios 


I can not make any sense out of the in- 
structions for using transformers in ampli- 
fication. Why not use the highest ratios, 
like 20 to 1 or even 100 to 1, in order to 
make the music very loud? E. D. 


I am not surprised that you do not under- 
stand transformers. In. the first place, a 
transformer is a delicate instrument, and I 
think there are more poorly built trans- 
formers on the market than anything else in 
radio, unless it is grid leaks. A badly de- 
signed transformer can make more trouble 
than almost anything else in a multi-stage 
set. 

As to ratios, both high ratios and low 
ratios will work. The trouble with the high 
ratios is that they nearly always distort the 
music or speech slightly, or at least make the 
tones squeaky or “‘stringy.’’ It is better, 
therefore, to be satisfied with a little less 
volume, and have it come through clear and 
pure. 

There is only one situation in which you 
really must use high ratio transformers, and 
that is where you have the small dry cell 
tubes, and such a short or poorly placed 
antenna that the energy picked up is very 
small. In such a set it is necessary to use 
high ratio to get a loud speaker to work. 

On the other hand, if you use a storage 
battery and five-volt tubes, and have a good 
big antenna, and so start with plenty of 
volume, you can use low ratio transformers, 
and have good undistorted music, and enough 
volume besides. In such a set I recommend a 
5 to 1 transformer for the first stage, and 
3 to 1 for the second, or better still, 3 to 1 
ratios for both stages. 


Won't Regenerate 


I am using a regenerative set with one 
tube, vario-coupler, and variometer in the 
plate circuit. It works well enough, but 
the variometer won’t regenerate. Might 
as well not be there. What is wrong? 
Mid. Ge 


You do not send a diagram, so I can’t say 
whether your hook-up is all right. Probably 
it is, or the set wouldn’t work at all. If you 
haven’t tried varying the values of your set, 
do so, especially your grid leak. Put in a 
variable leak, and this may fix you up. Or 
your tube may be on the bum. Or your 
filament and plate voltages may be too much 
or too little. Try all these things, but the 
grid leak first. 


Charging Batteries 


In response to B. E. A., Iowa Boy, and 
others, asking about recharging batteries 
from the generator of the farm-lighting 
system, I will give full directions in this 
column next month. There are two or three 
different ways, all good. 


Amateur Spark Station 


If I build a set for spark sending, can I 
listen on it too and get anything interest- 
ing? M.M. J. 
Well, not exactly. Your sending set will 
not do anything but send, if you want to 
make it efficient, but a receiving set for short- 
wave code work is easily and cheaply built. 
There is a big fraternity of amateur stations 
all over the country, working on the low 
wave lengths, and listening and sending all 
over this country, and to other amateurs in 
Europe. All this is code work—dot and 
dash—and you must learn code before you 
will be able to make head or tail of the 
messages you pick up. After that, it is good 
fun. Don’t forget that you must have a 
government license for sending. 
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HEAR MUSIC "4 TALKING 
1000 MILES AWAY 


Wires or Storage Batteries 
The new Trans-continental Radiophone which is 
the sont simple, and the clearest toned radio set 

ou have ever listened to, is the invention of Mr. 
of Calengo. This radio outfit is entirel 
different from all others.No outside 
No troublesome tteri 
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Yous are young — until a change in 
weather brings rheumatic twinges. 

Or you are limber — until stiffness 
follows some hard or prolonged exer- 
cise or exertion. 

Apply Absorbine, Jr. promptly — 
tonight — or whenever such pain or 
discomfort next threatens. 

Feel it ease the pain in those muscles and 
joints at once. And in the mofning, you are 
as fit as ever. Absorbine, Jr. breaks up con- 
gestion by quickening the circulation. 

Keep it at hand in the medicine cabinet — 
a first aid in emergencies. 


At all druggists’, $1.25, or postbaid 
Liberal tial botile, 1c, betpoad 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
293 Lyman St. 
i id, M 
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Strsine Childces ; ; hurts 
You can be quickly cured, if you 





Send 10 cents for 288-page book on pemeing and 
Stuttering “its Cause and Cure.” It tells "how I 
cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. B. N. Bogue, 
7958 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. lll. St., indianapolis 
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Finger Board x 


F all one-room schools in a Northeastern 

Ohio county, only 43 per cent have a 
water supply entirely free from contamina- 
tion, according to the teachers, who made a 
survey. 


Rabbit pelts are cured by tacking the skin 
taut, with the fur under, on a board, and 
after scraping the bits of fat off, moisten all 
over and sprinkle witha mixture of equal parts 
of salt. and pulverized alum. Then wet it 
again and repeat the mixture. About the 
fifth day wet again and sprinkle with a 
mixture of two parts alum and one part salt. 
When dry it is cured and can be taken off 
the board. ° 


I have had quite a bit of experience in 
keeping weevils out of beans and I will give 
you my recipe, which has been very success- 
ful: When the beans are threshed and 
cleaned, put them in a tight barrel or keg or 
any tight wooden vessel, and then put a 
finger-length depth of air-slaked lime on top 
of the beans. (Be sure to put the lime on the 
beans, don’t put any cloth or paper on the 
beans before you put the lime on.) When 
you want some beans draw the lime to one 
side and sift the lime that sticks to the beans 
back into the barrel and wash your beans 
and that is all there is toit. J. F. C. Cook. 

Any one else tried lime for weevils?— 
Editor.] 


A septic tank should be large enough to 
provide a capacity of at least 30 or 35 gallons 
for each member of the household. This, to 
the ordinary lay mind, may seem large when 
it is considered that a family comprising six 
persons should have a tank capacity pro- 
vided of approximately 200 gallons. But it 
is not only tank capacity for liquid wastes 
that must be provided, but additional space 
must be also had in the tank for the storage 
of the solids. If the tank is to do its work 
properly as many of the solids as is practical 
must be settled out and space must be pro- 
vided for them in order that they may under- 
go the process of digestion and putrefaction. 








Some New Bulletins and 
Where To Get Them 


Apple Growing East of the Mississippi, 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1360, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
Free. 

Sulfur in Relation to Soil Fertility, Oregon 
Bulletin 199, Oregon Experiment Station, 
Corvallis, Ore. Free to Oregon readers. 

Beautifying the Home Grounds, Extension 
Bulletin 98, Purdue University, LaFayette, 
Ind. Free to Indiana readers. 

—_—_ 


Fruit Growers and Grangers 


Two big events for fruit growers in Novem- 
ber are the Fifth Midwest Horticultural 
Exposition at Waterloo, Iowa, November 
11—16, and the National Conference on 
Distribution and Consumption of Fruit, 
Atlantic City, N. J., November 11—14. 

The New Jersey Horticultural Society 
meets in Atlantic City November 11—14, 
too; also the National Grange. 





A Screw That Stays Put 
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Sometimes you want to put on door 
hinges, hasps, tool lock straps, ete., with 
screw that can not be taken out, and if 
yoy file the screw head as shown in the 
sketches, the trick is simple enough. bg 
this on that Experimental Farm. C. H. 

















































EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 
The Muscle Builder 


Gee! But It’s Great 
To Be Healthy 


Up in the morning brimming with pep. Eat like 
a kid and off for the day’s work feeling like a race 
horse. You don’t care how much work awaits you, 
for that’s what you crave—hard work and ple nty of 
it. And when the day is over, are you tired? I should 
say not. Those days are gone forever. That’s the 
way a strong, healthy man acts. His broad chest 
breathes deep with oxygen purifying his blood so 
that his very body tingles with life.- His brain is 
clear and his eyes sparkle. He has a spring to his 
step and a confidence to tackle onything at any 
time. 


Pity the Weakling 


Don’t you feel sorry for those pad fellows drag- 
ging along through life with a neglected body? They 
are up and around a full half hour in the morning 
before they are half awake. They taste a bit of 
food and call it a breakfast. Shuffle off to work 
and drag through the day. It’s no wonder so few 
of them ever succeed. Nobody wants a dead one 
hanging around, It’s the live ones that count. 


Strength Is Yours 


Wake up fellows and look the facts in the face. 
It’s up to you right now. , What do you plan to be 
—a live one or a dead one? Health and strength are 
yours if you'll work for them, so why choose a life 
of suffering and failure? . 

Exercise will do it. By that I mean the right kind 
of exercise. Yes, your body ne it just as muc 
as it does food. If you don’t get it you soon devel- 
op into a flat-chested, narrow shouldered weaklin 
with a brain that needs all kinds of stimulants sm 
foolish treatments to make it act. I know what I 
am talking about. I haven’t devoted all these years 
for nothing: Come to me and give me the facts 
and I'll transform that body of yours so you won't 
know it. I will broaden your shoulders, fill out 
your chest, and give you the arms and le ‘of a real 
man. Meamuhie. I work on the muscles in and 
around ny vital organs, making yest heart pump 
rich, pure blood and putting rea pep in your old 
backbone. This is no idle t talk. I don ye  amiae these 
things—I guarantee them. If you doubt me, come 
on and make me prove it. That’s what I like. 


Send for My New 64-Page Book 
“MUSCULAR DEVELOPMENT” 


It contains forty-three full-page photographs of 
myself and some of the many prize-winning pupils 
I have’trained. Some of these came to me as piti- 
ful —e imploring me to help them. k 
them ovér now a you will marvel at their present 
physiques. This k will prove an impetus and a 
real inspiration to you. It will thrill you through 
and through. All I ask is 10 cents to cover the cost 
of wrapping and mailing and it is yours to keep. 
This will not obligate you at all, but “os the sake of 
your future health and Ganenname, do not put it off. 
Send to-day—right now, before you turn this page. 


EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 
Dept. 3111, 305 Broadway, New York City 
EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 
Dept. 3111, 305 Broadway, New York City 


Dear Sir:—I enclose herewith 10 cents for which Rv are 
to send me, without any re on my w hatever, 
acopy of your latest book, “‘Muscular velopment.’ 
(Please write or print plainly.) 
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Four Wishes 


Four things I want to have and hold 
When, counting time by years, I’m old; 

? When youthful looks and ways are gone 
And life, for me, be nearly done. 


I want to have a youthful heart 

In which my years will have no part 
And, hearing children at their play, 
Within my soul be young as they. 


I want to feel that some there'll be 
Who still will care a bit for me; 
Within whose hearts a place I'll own 
That will be mine, and mine alone. 


I hope that I may always keep 

A sense of humor, broad and deep; 
And with these three, a heart that sings, 
And sees the cheerful side of things. 


If these four things I have and hold, 

I never will be really old 

Though I a hundred live to be, 

Years will not count inside of me. 
Winnifred J. Mott. 


RMER VINCENT says: ‘‘When we 
went down to the granary one day, mother 
said, ‘Seems to me I smell mice.’ Seemed 

so to the rest of us, too. And that was the 
beginning of a hunt. We tore the wainscoting 
off around the posts and just about tore the 
granary down before we found those mice. 
But we did it, and spoiled their fun in no time. 
How did they get there? Ask the man who 
carried a crate of corn in one morning without 
looking it over after it had stood on the barn 
floor all night.”’ 


Chaulmoogra oil seems to be curing many 
leper patients. This wonderful oil is made 
from the seeds of the chaulmoogra tree. It 
has been used in India and other parts of the 
East for centuries for the treatment of skin 
diseases, but western science has prepared this 
material in a form which makes possible 
hypodermic injection. A plantation of these 
trees has been established in Hawaii, the seeds 
having been gathered in Burma. 





The Devil’s Tower 











This unique natural rock formation is 
situated in N. E. Wyoming; it is 1,200 
feet high and is called ‘‘The Devil's 
Tower.”’ The door on its face looks as. if 
it might lead to some unknown chamber 

















Never keep ashes in wooden receptacles, 
nor pile them against wooden boxes, barrels, 
or partitions, either in the cellar or outside the 
house. Do not allow combustible rubbish to 
accumulate in or about the house; do not 
burn quantities of paper, exc -elsior, shavings, 
or other rubbish in a fireplace or jn the fire-box 
of a stove or furnace. The ashes clog the flue 
passages, and the long flames are likely to 
overheat flues or to start soot fires. Burn such 
materials in the ash box beneath the fire-box; 
it does no harm there. 


Scalding water should be poured down a 
sink several times a week.. We all know how 
grease clogs up the pipes. At least every two 
weeks some lye should be carefully dissolved in 
the water. Care should be taken to put the 
lye directly into the drain-pipe; do not let it 
get on the hands or clothing. 


We certainly stirred up some interest in 
rhubarb leaves when we printed that little 
item in the August issue. Since then many 
letters have been received, telling us about 
large rhubarb leaves. The largest measured 
39 x 33 inches. This was raised by J. W. 
Alexander, Colorado. Another large one was 
27 x 36 inches. This was raised by Charles 
Ogden, Michigan. Another, 26 x 36 inches, 
raised by Flora Laney, Oregon. E. F. Morton, 
Wisconsin, raised one 30 x 32 inches. H. A. 
Kuba, Michigan, raised one 26 x 34 inches and 
J. H. Collins, Canada, raised one that measured 
32 x 34 inches. 


A. W. Roe gives a measuring card for rural 
schools, and it is so good we print it and hope 
you will measure up your school by it. A 
good country school should have: 

. Efficient, well-paid teachers. 

. Not over 30 pupils to the teacher. 

An attractive building, well-heated, 

properly ventilated and lighted. 

An adequate playground. 

. Playground apparatus; _ basket-ball 

courts, a baseball diamond. 

. A school garden. 

A laboratory where girls practise the art 

of making and keeping a home. 

A workshop where boys test out the 

mechanical side of farming. 

. A principal’s cottage pear the school 
ilding. 

10. Co-operation of the major portion of the 
patrons. 
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Here is a good thing to remember during the 
winter months. Never bring a kerosene can 
near a stove. Keep a tomato can, or some- 
thing similar, half-full of oil and stuck full of 
cobs. One of the soaked cobs will kindle any 
kind of fire. Newspaper, or any other paper 
rolled hard, to prevent unrolling, is also good 
for kindling. J. A. Z., Missouri. 


Know what a Plimsoll mark is? It is the 
load-line mark conspicuously painted on the 
sides of all sea-going merchant vessels, to show 
the limit of submergence allowed by law—so 
called from Samuel Plimsoll, by whose efforts 
an Act of Parliament to prevent the over- 
loading was procured. 


Mozambique is the home of marimba music. 
There the xylophone is known as the ‘native 
piano.” The M’Chopis, purest of the Kafir 
tribes, foster the classic music of the Mozam- 
bique marimba. The instruments of this 
tribe have resonators of wild gourd placed 
beneath the xylophone keys. Apertures in 
these gourds are covered with membranes from 
the wings of bats. 


Well, well, Theresa, you want to know how 
the annual rings of trees are made. Here is 
the how. The annual rings of trees are due to 
difference in size of cells of the cambium layer 
(layer of cells that do all the growing). This 
difference is caused by the varying amounts of 
water required during different seasons of the 
year. In the spring the cells are large in order 
to conduct large amounts of water for the use 
of the tree, while in the fall the cells are small 
in order to conduct only a small amount, as the 
tree does not require much at this time. 





The farmers of Iceland can not grow grain 
because of the short season. They raise tur- 
nips and potatoes, but give nearly all of their 
attention to hay and herds of cattle, ponies, and 
flocks of sheep. An industry of importance is 
the collection of eiderdown from the nests of 
the eider duck. 


In the Kingdom of Irak, Mesopotamia, are 
the Star Worshipers. These strange people, 
who turn to the north star to pray, must be 
baptized every Sunday, and they have a sacred 
book in which they may begin at either end and 
read toward the middle. 





Iowa’s Tall Corn 











Cornelia Clarke sent us this photo- 
graph. The stalk was 16 feet, 4 
inches high, and the first ear was 
ten feet above the ground. Some 
corn-stalk, say we 











Chocolate was the favorite of the Aztecs 
of Mexico before the Spaniards came. Today, 
the vanilla-bean grows wild in the tropical 
forests of Mexico, although the best e of 
vanilla comes from cultivated farms. The 
vanilla vine grows rapidly, and pruned branches 
on which the flowers appear, are from four to 
six feet long. The vines bear after the third 
year, reaching maximum production about the 
seventh year. Thirty long pods are usually 
allowed to each plant and they mature in six 
weeks. 


Egyptologists believe that barley was the 
first grain used by the ancients in their bread- 
making, but wheat must have come into use 
soon after. 


Special Eskimo delicacies include boiled 
reindeer tongue, cooked as we cook tongue, 
sliced and eaten with cranberry or cloudberry 
cakes. The berries are jelled down and dried 
in cakes when in season and so conserved for 
winter use. A coarse bread is made with a 
spruce yeast and cooked in the pot, Dutch- 
oven-fashion, or in the ashes, hoe-cake style. 
Cake is made of the same dough with 
addition of deer fat and currants, the fat 
taking the place of sugar to a.certain extent. 
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ARE GOOD TIRES 
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There is a U. S. Tire to 
Meet Every Car Requirement 
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tu- og U.S. Royal Cords 

their In all standard sizes from 30 x 3% 

a inch up. 

ts of U.S. Royal Cord Balloon Tires 
For 20, 21 and 22 inch rims. 

eas U. S. Royal Cord 

t be Balloon-Type Tires 

cred Built to supply Balloon cushion- 

land ing to car owners who do not want 






to make wheel and rim changes, 


Usco Cords 


The popular standard low-priced 
cord (see below). 


Usco Fabrics 
In 30x 3, 30 x 342 and 31 x4inch 
clincher. 


U.S. Royal and Grey Tubes 
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Now Comes 
the Handsomer 



















T is an all black tire. If you drive a light six or four, 

. It has a broad, flat tread with and your requirements do not call 

|= good high shoulders. for a tire of Royal Cord quality, 
ntecs | but you want every last cent’s 

poday, It gives more road contact and ; y 

ropical ‘ sc worth of service and appearance 

odan oS So Sener that your money ought to buy— 

or protection. 

nut the Here is the tire for you. 

vin six The makers of Royal Cord The Usco Cond 

as the Tires consider the UscoCord,next ” sui “es wtccasctanden alive 
bread- 4 ‘ , ° 

to use| to the Royal Cord, the greatest tire er x 32 inch clincher; 










and 30x 3%, 32x 3'%, 31x4, 32x4, 
33x4 and 34x4 inch straight side. 
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value ever produced. 





It carries their name and trade 











United States Rubber Company 
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Macno ia, Iowa, 
April 11, 1923. 
Dear Sirs:— 


I have often thought I would write to you of our experience 
using Valspar Varnish, and on opening the American Magazine I 
saw your page and decided that now was the time. 


Some years ago, in the fall, I Valsparred different pieces of 
furniture. After giving them several coats of varnish, I had almost 
a pint left. My husband had just finished his fall plowing and had 
driven into the yard. He started to grease his plow with the axle 
grease, like all farmers do, saying as he did so, “What’s the use? 
The pigs just lick it off. Now if we had a machinery shed, my culti- 
vator, shovels, lister and plow would be bright and shiny next 
spring.” 

I said, “Let me put some of this on.” I Valsparred cultivator, 
shovels, plow and riding lister. Had about one-half cup left, and 
for good luck started on one side of our new planter. After painting 
one seed box and side, the Valspar gave out. The next spring the 
implements stood out bright and shining. Also the planter has 
been out for four years in the sun, rain, and snow. The Valsparred 
side still looks new, but the other side shows its age. 


an 
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Valspar on the Farm— 


Mrs. Miller tells an interesting story! 





VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Ave., New York 


I enclose dealer’s name and stamps — 20c apiece for each 40c sample can 
checked at right. (Only one sample each of 


Clear Valspar, Varnish-Stain and Enamel 
supplied per person at this special price.) 
alspar Instruction Booklet with Color 
Charts, 15¢ extra. 
Print full mail address plainly, 


Dealer’s Name............ 
Se 


Your Name. 


Address...... 


Clear Valspar O 
Valspar-Enamel 0 
Choose 1 Color ...... 
Valspar-Stain 0 
Choose 1 Color ...... 
Valspar Booklet 0 
F. J. 11-24 
jaa pny abe FY SR 

















The famous Valspar 
boiling water test 





Use Valspar on the farm to save the implements from rust and 
wear. 

Hoping you can use this, I am 

Respectfully yours, 
(Signed) Mrs. R. E. Miter, 
Magnolia, Iowa. 

Mrs. Miller’s letter is only one of thousands we 
have received from farmers and housewives telling us 
of the wonderful satisfaction given by Valspar. You, 
too, should use Valspar for waterproof protection or 
beautiful finish on either wood or metal surfaces in- 
doors and out—in the house and dairy—on farm 
implements, tools, automobiles, incubators, brooders, 
chicken houses, etc. 

Valspar is also made in a variety of beautiful colors 
—Valspar Varnish-Stains and Valspar-Enamels. 
Unequalled for floors, doors, walls, chairs and all 
farm equipment—in fact, wherever you want water- 
proof protection combined with lustrous beauty. 


Largest Manufacturers of High Grade Varnishes in the World 

















F VALENTINE’S 


ALSPAR 





, “) The Varnish That Won't Turn White 











